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MASON. 


By Louis J. McQUILLAND. 


- fiction only the best men (and women) “ stay 
the distance.” Some novelists have a success 
which lasts three, six, nine years, and then all their 
grey matter is 
exhausted and _ the 
books they turn out 
are lacking in the 
spirit of life. 

Mr. A. E. W. Mason 
is one of the ‘‘stayers”’ 
—and he has never 
got staid. In the 
most serious of his 
work there have 
always been glints of 
light, hints of laughter, 
something of the 
gaiety of the good 
soldier of life who 
marches in the sun- 
light as well as in the 
shade. 

Mr. Mason, too, 
possesses that rare 
thing —the spirit of 
romance. That is not 
a quality that can be 
simulated in writing. 
It must be inherent, 
part of a man’s soul 
and body. It is a 
difficult virtue to 
maintain in a period 
of lounge suits and 
bowler hats, as it was in the even uglier days of frock- 
coats and silk hats. Romance will not fully come into 
its own again until men have the courage to dress in 
beautiful fabrics and splendid colours as women do. 
The novelist believers in romance, therefore, like 
Mason, when they have desired to live exultantly and 
proudly, have cast back their eyes to periods when 
men walked as kings and when kings were dressed 
as for a pomp or a carnival. 

But Mr. Mason is so much tinged with the hues of 
lordlier days that even into his chronicles of serge and 
tweed he can get the authentic notes of glamour and 
chivalry. I should say that the one thing he values 
above all others is courage—not alone the courage of 
the great thing done sword in hand, as it were, but the 
bravery of the man who will face any fate sustained 
alone by the trueness that is in him, which disdains 
the world’s censure and the scorn of friends. On the 
other scale we have his fear of cowardice. At times 
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he realises that fear can be an involuntary thing, 
accidental, exceptional, phenomenal, and he hastens to 
supply the victim of such a visitation with the fate 
that will retrieve his 
lost honour. The 
theme he has dealt 
most seriously with 
has been that of the 
over-imaginative boy 
who mistakes nervous- 
ness for cowardice. 
In still another mood, 
he lets his chosen 
figure sacrifice even 
honour for an act of 
quixotism. 

Some of his readers 
prefer him when he 
is not concerned with 
the soul’s depths for 
good or evil, but with 
the joy of youth, the 
gaieties of love and 
all that merry pageant 
of the sunlit land of 
cape and sword. 
Another side of Mr. 
Mason’s genius as an 
author I must by no 
means overlook is his 
fine flair for crimino- 
logy. The sinister 

Mr. A, E. W. Mason, Feople of “At the 

Villa Rose” remain 

always in one’s memory, and the diabolical, charming 

figure of the murderer in ‘‘ Running Water ” is equally 
unforgettable. 

I always think of Mr. Mason as young and buoyant ; 
and one is startled to think that it is twenty-eight years 
now since he wrote his first novel, “A Romance of 
Wastdale,” which is still selling; but the lucky 
young man came to immediate fame with his second 
novel, “The Courtship of Morrice Buckler,” which 
has become a kind of classic, still possessing a con- 
siderable vogue. ‘‘ The Philanderers’”’ was a delightful 
story of intrigue with plenty of witty dialogue ; and 
I remember it much better than its successor, “ Laurence 
Clavering.”” Next came a yarn which R. L. Stevenson 
would have loved, “‘ Parson Kelly,” in which Mr. 
Mason had the deft assistance of ‘‘ Andrew of the 
brindled hair.” ‘‘ Miranda of the Balcony ’’ (the title 
was an inspiration) had a much wider and younger 
public. One can turn to it in an hour of softness or 
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when suffering from an over-dose of psycho-analysis or 
American crudity. This can be said with double force 
of ‘‘ Clementina,” which is like a goblet of enchanted 
wine to the palate of the mind. 

Mr. Mason reverted to the manner of “ The 
Philanderers ”’ in ‘‘ The Watchers,” with an additional 
element of shadow. With the publication of “‘ The 
Four Feathers’”’ his fame became world-wide. That 
was the beginning of Mason’s second period, in which 
he left all the external trappings of romance behind 
and depended henceforth on the eternal springs of 
emotion and passion confronted by danger and base- 
ness which make drama in any circumstances. ‘‘ The 
Broken Road” was in the direct strain of ‘‘ The Four 
Feathers,” and “ The Winding Stair” is compounded 
of much the same elements. 

Not many men of letters have distinguished them- 
selves permanently in the House of Commons ; but 
when in the great Liberal upheaval of 1906 Mr. Mason 
stood for Coventry and was returned, his maiden 
speech was hailed by old Parliamentarians as one of 
infinite promise. In the three years that he remained 
at St. Stephen’s he succeeded in keeping the ear of the 
House ; but he wearied of the monotony of West- 
minster and its failure to fulfil ideals. I fancy he 
regards his time there as rather a waste. It is quite 
certain, however, that such was not the case in the 
human sense, as the House of Commons in detail is a 
study well worth psychological examination. At the 
same time it is a good thing that Mr. Mason did not 
get really attached to it, for promotion there would 
almost certainly have deprived him of the time and 
the capacity for imaginative work. 

Mr. Mason began his education in Dulwich College 
and graduated at Oxford. His passion there was not 
for oratory at the Union, but for Thespianism at the 
O.U.D.S. He was more than stage-struck—he was 
stage-fit, exhibiting as an amateur the qualities of a 
sound professional. It was natural that when he left 
Oxford he should join in succession the two most 
famous touring companies, one Frank Benson’s and the 
other the Compton Comedy Company. Of course, 
even with all the laurels of the O.U.D.S. still upon 
him, he did not expect to play leading parts—nor 
was he disappointed. In London he ascended to no 
more dazzling heights than that of one of the soldiers 
in G. B. Shaw’s “ Arms and the Man.” I think this put 
the finishing-touch to his dramatic ambitions, and he re- 

_ tired from the stage in order to take seriously to writing. 

But he had loved the life of the stage and learned a 
lot from it. The best of his plays is ‘‘ The Witness 
for the Defence,’ which is admirably constructed and 
intensely effective. His dramatised version of ‘‘ Miranda 
of the Balcony” was given to New York, but London 
was remiss about it. The other dramatisations of 
“At the Villa Rose’’ and ‘‘ Running Water” have 
proven his practical aptitude as a man of the theatre. 
“Colonel Smith,”’ which was written at first hand for 
the theatre, had a considerable success; and he did 
well with other pieces. 

Mr. Mason has more plays in the technical phrase ‘‘ up 
his sleeve,” and we shall hear of them in due time, 
but he is not in any particular hurry, knowing that 
the present exorbitant rents of theatres militate against 


sound productions. Personally I would much prefer 
(and I form one of an immense majority)—that he 
would not trouble with the stage at all, but would 
continue to write for us such books as “ The Winding 
Stair.” * 

“*T have finished work for the week. I'll see no 
one else were he as terse as Tacitus,’ cried Mr. Ferguson 
the lawyer.’”” So Mr. Mason’s The Winding Stair 
opens, tersely and arrestingly. But Mr. Ferguson 
relented, and had a long talk with his caller, Paul 
Ravenel, a tall, slim youth, brown of face and fair of 
hair. The boy’s father had died, in a house he had 
built himself upon an island off the coast of Spain, at 
Aguilas ; had died leaving the boy in curious ignorance 
about his family. But he knew that Ferguson had 
been at one time his father’s legal adviser and friend. 
Mr. Ferguson was entirely non-committal about the 
dead Ravenel; but he listened with marked interest 
to an incident of young Paul’s childhood, of how his 
father, on a certain night of summer in London, had 
come face to face with a man with a limp, a man with 
his overcoat upon .his arm and wearing a conspicuous 
row of miniature medals with their coloured ribbons 
stretched across his left breast. The man with the 
medals had greeted the elder Ravenel intimately, but 
that being of mystery had passed on with a whispered 
word to his son, “‘ Take no notice, boy.”’ 

This was one of the slender clues to Paul Ravenel’s 
belief that his father had been a soldier. Ferguson 
preserved his interested silence, but gave young Ravenel 
an introduction to Colonel Vanderfelt, of Goring. The 
Colonel was the man with the limp. He told Paul the 
secret of his father’s hidden life. Ravenel was John 
Edward Revel of a good English family. Vanderfelt 
and he had been cashiered for abandoning a military 
post in India. Revel went under but Vanderfelt had 
rejoined the Indian Army under another name and 
finally cleared his reputation. That hint was more 
than enough for young Paul. He determined to 
retrieve his father’s honour by his own service—but 
not under the English flag. 

Years pass, and we meet Paul Ravenel again in 
French Africa. He has attained the rank of captain 
in a crack regiment. He is as famous for his skill in 
disguise as for his military capacity. He resembles a 
good deal the hero of ‘‘ The Four Feathers.” 

Alas! from the moment of introduction to Madame 
Delagrange’s bar, the Villa lis, Paul is impelled 
to a fate similar to his father’s. He has never 
been “ gallant ” in the French sense, but rather a man 
without feminine preoccupations. At first glance 
Marguerite Lambert, an indifferent singer in a rather 
dubious café, appears a too frivolous agent for the 
destruction of a painfully achieved career; but the 
remainder of ‘‘ The Winding Stair’’ is devoted to 
the story of how a brave and honourable man loses 
his treasure of reputation because of a love for a very 
foolish girl. In time of emergency and a Moorish 
rising in Fez, Paul forsakes his post to look after 
Marguerite. His dearest friend, Gerard de Montignac, 
damns him as a coward. This is not the end. There 
is a long redemption to follow. 


* “The Winding Stair.” 


By A. E. W. Mason. 7s. 6d. 
(Hodder & Stoughton.) 
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The book has a great fascination as a story. It has, 
too, a power of characterisation which Mr. Mason 
displays in everything he has written. The evolution 
of Marguerite from helpless sentimentality to a courage 
of abnegation is subtly and skilfully indicated. The 
story ends, as it begins, in Mr. Ferguson’s office. 
That worthy receives a telegram from a French officer 
who has regained all his medals. 


“T shal] want to-morrow,” says Mr. Ferguson to his 
head clerk, “‘ all the necessary forms for securing English 
nationality, and please give me Colonel Vanderfelt on 
the trunk line.” Mr. Mason has for the motto of his 
stern romance Bacon’s saying, “ All rising to great 
places is by a winding stair.” The novelist gives the 
philosopher’s saying a twofold meaning ; and in that 
twofold meaning lies the great excellence of his book. 


COURAGE IN THE WRITING OF FICTION. 
(A SYMPOSIUM.) 


By H. G. Wells, W. J. Locke, I. Zangwill, Marjorie Bowen, W. E. Norris, Margaret L. Woods, Arnold Bennett, 
Lucas Malet, Mrs. Alfred Sidgwick, H. A. Vachell, W. W. Jacobs, H. de Vere Stacpoole, Robert Chambers, 
Beatrice Harraden, William Le Queux, John Galsworthy and E. Phillips Oppenheim. 


I 


WAS once reviewing a clever novel in which courage, 
moral and physical, but chiefly moral, was the key- 
note of the heroine’s character ; that high courage, with 
of course something of desperation in it, which faces 
the supreme adventure, Life, the supreme awfulness, 
the Future—open-eyed to its appalling possibilities, with 
brave front and smiling face; the courage which the 
Creator of All Things Who, we are told, knows and can 
see the End, must surely admire and marvel at in His 
creatures ; a courage which He Himself, as Providence, 
cannot experience, for Foreknowledge draws the sting of 
Fate. And, as I read, I fancied I saw that the clever 
lady whose novel I was reviewing might, with illimit- 
able advantage to her art, 


taken my courage in my hands, had jumped my wall 
without first peeping over it, and had got a great 
spiritual reward. Much virtue had, I knew, gone out of 
me in the doing of it, but that very exhaustion seemed 
to show that, for the moment, I had been an artist 
rather than an artificer, had given of the little best there 
was in me to give. 

So I became convinced that here lay the fundamental 
principle which differentiates the novel of the highest 
order from the conventional and plotty novel of 
commerce. 

Still I might be wrong—and the subject continued to 
occupy my mind with relentless persistence. I vainly 
weighed the pros and cons without coming to an 
entirely definite conclusion. Then, in a happy moment, 

I bethought myself of set- 


learn a lesson in bravery 
from her own creation, 
might, in a word, refuse to 
plan out before putting pen 
to paper the fate to which 
her characters were predes- 
tinate, and be content to go 
hand-in-hand with them 
into the Future, unaware 
whether the logic of their | 
characters would lead them 
to eventual happiness or to 
the Everlasting Bonfire. 
Nor was I only putting to 

the question the writer who 
was for the moment my 
victim, prepared, if need be, 
to condemn her for a kind 
of cowardice. Was not I, 
her judge, guilty of the same 
offence ? Had not I myself 
in the writing of many stories 
also generally played the 
more cowardly part, taken 
the easier road, seen the 
End before I began, forced 
my puppets to keep to 
tracks, whea logically their 
characters would have forced 
them to “jump the metals’’? bes 


——=- ting the matter at rest by 
taking the opinion of the 
body of contemporary writers 
of fiction guorum pars minima 
fui. Hence the following 
symposium, for which I 
have to thank the generous 
co-operation of my many 
correspondents. 

The response to my bold 
request was far more than 
I ever hoped, for I could not 
conceal from myself that I 
was asking questions which 
perhaps I had no right to 
ask. Indeed one dis- 
tinguished novelist, in re- 
fusing to be drawn, wrote : 
“T prefer to keep my little 
secrets to myself. I don’t 
like talking or writing about 
my methods.” 

Mr. H. G. Wells wrote : 


“Your questions are highly 
indelicate and also—I really 
don’t know. But I suppose 
every novel is more or less 
‘thought out’ before it is 
written.” 


True, I was aware that, 
on rare occasions, I had 


From a caricature made while he was working on this Symposium 
by John Dodgson. 


Another eminent writer, 
who shall be nameless, rather 
shocked me, and I think 
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condemned himself as an artist, by refusing to give 
away his “‘ trade secrets ! 

Mr. W. J. Locke was wholly non-committal : 

“A novelist,” he says, ‘‘ has his story to tell. 
it. That is all I know about it.”’ 

Whilst Mr. Israel Zangwill considered that these 
questions do not concern the public : 

“It is,” he writes, ‘far more important that they 
should subject themselves to the impression of the final 
artistic product than be occupied with the details of the 
manufacture.” 

Fortunately for me these were the few exceptions 
with whom, however, I confess some sympathy. For 
I recognise that there is danger in an artist analysing 
his methods, that deadly danger of self-consciousness 
which, as someone lately wrote, “tends to produce 
beautifully delicate little things instead of robustly 
beautiful great things.’”’ However, as I say, the vast 
majority were other minded and to them I, for one, owe 
a great debt of gratitude. 

The definite questions put to my correspondents were, 
“Do you face the Future hand-in-hand with your 
creations, going with them step by step and refusing to 
plan beforehand that to which they are predestinate ? 
Or do you know what the ultimate fate of your charac- 
ters will be before you put pen to paper and work 
directly towards that issue? Whatever may be your 
own practice in this respect, do you consider that the 
greatest novels have been the result of the one method 
or the other?” 

These questions, it will be recognised, cover a wide 
field and it is not surprising that they called forth more 
than mere negatives or affirmatives, that the answers 
involved modifications and explanations. On the 
whole, however, they will be found to have fairly 
grouped themselvés under the two headings suggested. 


II 
Dealing first then with the Providential group, it 
must be remembered that to this of necessity belong 
the historical novelists, who are here well represented 


by Miss Marjorie Bowen, authoress of ‘‘ The Viper of 
Milan.” 


For myself,’ she writes, ‘‘ as an historical novelist 
I have to follow known facts more or less closely, and of 
course cannot do as I like with my characters but must 
describe their lives as they lived them. Therefore I do 
know what is going to happen to them from the very first. 
When I have written on an original theme I have followed 
this method too, though many details become altered as 
one goes along.” 

Nevertheless she modestly adds : 


“ But I think the greatest novelists have developed their 
plots as they proceeded and that they probably did not 
know what their characters’ ultimate fates would be when 
they first described them.”’ 

So much for the historical novel. Let us now see 
what is said by one or two of our older novelists, who 
have chosen to act Providence to their creations. 

Mr. W. E. Norris writes : 

““My own method of writing novels is to draw out the 
entire scheme, with the contents of each chapter before- 
hand. The latter are subject to alteration, but are, as a 
matter of fact, seldom altered. To me this process is 
detestable; but I reap my reward—or think I do—in 
subsequent peace and in the avoidance of discursive 
irrelevancies.”’ 


From which brave confession it is evident that we 


He tells 


owe such delightful stories as ‘‘ Adrian Vidal” and 
“Lord Leonard the Luckless ” to the happy fact that 


Mr. Norris has been bold enough to recognise his own 
limitations. 


Mrs. Margaret L. Woods says : 


“TI only once started a novel without having the least 
idea how it was going to end—and the result was that 
I never found an end worthy of the name. But no doubt 
every writer has a different method. Georges Sand wrote 
her novels mostly for serial publication, and to the best of 
my recollection invented the chapters from week to week, 
or month to month, just in time for publication. 

“Personally I know when I start my characters and 


I know where they have to get to. The rest I leave to 
them.” 


Mr. Arnold Bennett is of the same opinion. He 
says: 

“T am convinced that a large majority of the greatest 
novels have been the result of ‘ knowing the ultimate fate 
of the characters before the writer has put pen to paper.’ 
In fact, I fail to see how there can be a doubt about it.” 

““ Lucas Malet ” (Mrs. Harrison) takes the same view : 

“Take, for example, Balzac who spent weeks in thinking 
a novel out, days in writing it. How, indeed, is it possible 
to tell a story if you don’t yourself know what the story is 
about ? Construction, in my opinion, is just as necessary 
to a fine novel as composition to a fine picture, or instru- 
mentation to a fine music score. But then I ama believer, 
not in ‘ inspiration ’—so called—but in technique and in 
intelligent, hard work.”’ 

Mrs. Alfred Sidgwick is equally frank : 


“My faith,” she says, “is best expressed by quoting 
Mr. Rudyard Kipling— 

““* There are nine and sixty ways of constructing tribal 
lays 
And every single one of them is right.’ 

“In my own novels I think out my characters and their 
adventures as carefully as I can beforehand, but I cannot 
separate character from destiny, and I do not know myself 
which comes first. I am guilty of happy endings because 
I think them most suitable for light novels like my own. 
So I know that the ultimate fate of my young people is to 
marry each other. J should like to write a tragedy and kill 
everyone 

I have ventured to italicise the last sentence because 
the sentiment is so refreshing. 

With slight variations others write in the same vein. 

Mr. Horace Vachell, for instance : 


“As a rule I think out every incident in my novels 
before I set pen to paper. I want to visualise clearly the 
beginning, the middle, and the end.” 

But some of my correspondents are, of course, not so 
definite in their practice, and stand on the neutral land 
which divides the ‘‘ Providential”’ resultists from those 
who altogether disclaim “‘ Foreknowledge.”’ 

Mr. W. W. Jacobs is one of these, who says : 

“In my own books—and I expect other people’s books— 
the methods are apt to overlap.” 

Mr. Henry de Vere Stacpoole is not so emphatic. 
Indeed the interesting issue which he raises makes one 
doubt whether he ought really to be called for the 
defence or prosecution. 

“It seems to me,’’ he says, ‘‘ that every story should 
have a double vitality ; arising from the life of the charac- 
ters and the life of the story itself, which is expressed by 
the actions of the characters. Rigidity—that is to say, 
binding characters down to an absolute rigid and compli- 
cated plot—spoils the life of the characters. Fluidity—that 
is to say, letting the characters have too much freedom— 


spoils the life of the story. The happy medium can only 
be arrived at by the subconscious brain.” 


SUPPLEMENT TO “ THE BOOKMAN,”’ 
OCTOBER, 1923. 


From a Water-Colour by MARGARET TARRANT, THe COTTAGE. 


An Exhibition of Miss Tarrant’s pictures, under the auspices of the Medici Society, opens at the 
Kensington Fine Art Society's Galleries on the 15th October. 
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Lastly, though by no means of least importance, 
Mr. Robert Chambers says he is sometimes a recorder 
of his creature’s actions, sometimes a Providence, and 
that he does not consider the greatest novels necessarily 
to have been the result of the one method or the other. 

So much, then, for the evidence in favour of what 
I have ventured to label the ‘“‘ Providential Novel,” 
though, as I say, some of the writers already quoted 
are non-committal and some might almost as justly be 
called on the other side. One thing, however, is 
conspicuous in almost all, the modified realisation of 
their creatures’ self-will, to which most of them yield 
more or less. In the coming group we shall find the 


‘creatures of the imagination in active revolt, whilst 


their creators stand by bewildered at the amazing 
doings of the monsters they have so rashly conjured 
into existence. 


Ill 


We now pass on to that more select band of writers 
—more select in numbers that is to say—for I dare not 
take the hazard of differentiating their merits—who 
refuse to know the Fate of their characters before the 
word “ Finis” is written, who are Creators without 
being Providences, content to discover from their 
creatures that to which they are predestinate. 

I once came upon this sentence in an article by 
Mr. C. Grahame-White, the well-known airman. 
““ Imagine,’ he said, “‘a man launching himself in a 
frail boat, on a sea of which the waves are invisible, so 
that he cannot perceive from what direction he may be 
engulfed. Such is the position of the airman when 
navigating the aerial sea.” And such I would add is 
the position of the Writer-Hero who casts himself 
adrift upon the sea of fancy, trusting in himself from 
moment to moment to deal with the action of forces 
which he cannot foresee, caring nothing and fearing 
nothing of what is to come of his amazing flight so long 
as he finds self-expression, criticises life truly and thus 
creates a work of art “‘ which has as much reason for 
being as the Earth or the Sun.” 

That Miss Beatrice Harraden is a whole-hearted 
supporter of the non-Providential attitude is evident 
from the fact that in answering she quotes the very 
words of my question : 

““My own practice in novel-writing,’’ she says, “is to 
face the future hand-in-hand with my characters, going 
with them step by step and not planning their destiny.” 

Mr. John Galsworthy is not so definite but would 
seem to be in ultimate and practical agreement : 

“ The question,”’ he writes, ‘‘ is perhaps the most difficult 
that can be asked of a novelist, and the least susceptible of 
definite answer. In fact, only the rash will give you 
‘Yes’ or ‘No.’ The more one meditates on the actual 
art of novel-writing, the less certain one becomes of what 
exactly does occur. But I am under the impression that 
in all fiction of high quality there are two processes 


continually and about equally at work ; the one—a large, 
loose constructive speculation concerned with idea, and 
therefore with destiny if you like, and the other—an 
immediate, springing, emotional vision, shaping out 
incident and character from minute to minute and hand to 
pen. These two processes of the mind and of the emotions 
are for ever at war, and yet profoundly and secretly in 
agreement and the result is a creative work.” 

I once had a letter from Mr. William de Morgan on 
this subject in which he confessed to his own method, 
but doubted whether it was the best : 

“One point,” he wrote, “is very interesting. I allow 
my story to get the bit in its teeth and guide me. My 
ideas of what will happen are only distinct by accident 
occasionally. Mine is the lazy way—gives least trouble— 
I have no doubt that the great writers had much more 
definite ideas. I suppose the reason dramas give so much 
more trouble than novels is that scheme is so essential.” 

Mr. Le Queux, a strong believer in the effect of 
environment upon character, is yet mainly non- 
Providential. He wrote : 

““My own method of work is to first make a skeleton 
plot, allotting my characters to their respective spheres. 
I then consider their environment, and if possible make 
a study of the spots where the action is to take place, 
and in most cases I write the book in the district where 
my drama is enacted. As regards the question you 
put to me, I always ‘face the Future,’ and allow my 
characters to live and act according to their own inclinations 
without any set plan beyond my skeleton plot contained 
in perhaps thirty lines. By those means I find that I am 
allowed wider scope and am able to evolve a better, more 
interesting and more dramatic story than if I worked 
upon any set synopsis. Certainly the greatest novels 
have been produced by this method which, if perhaps the 
more difficult, is undoubtedly the best.” 

Finally, of this group—space forbids many other 
interesting opinions—Mr. E. Phillips Oppenheim, whose 
highly sensational and ingenious plots would lead 
anyone, without direct evidence to the contrary, to place 
him amongst the “ Providential ”’ writers, is surprisingly 
emphatic : 

“In the first place,’’ he writes, ‘‘ I do, as you suggest, 
move forward hand-in-hand with my characters. I do 
not know their ultimate fate when I commence my story. 
I leave the matter of their future in their own hands, for 
them to work out. I am simply the chronicler of their 
emotions and actions. A story which I worked out before- 
hand with a predestined termination, would be, I am sure, 
so far as I am concerned, a dismal failure.” 

Here we leave those who have faith enough to act 
upon the dictum of Emerson that “ Cause and effect, 
means and end, seed and fruit, cannot be severed ; for 
the effect already blooms in the cause, the end pre- 
exists in the means, the fruit in the seed.” I leave 
to a later occasion—to a day when time and space 
and opportunity may serve—a certain small group of 
novelists who regard themselves as the Pens in the 
hands of a Power outside themselves, rather than as 
creators or Providences. G. S. LAYARD. 


HEARTY, CHEERFUL MR. COTTON.* 


By JoHN FREEMAN. 


HE publication of this collection of Cotton’s 
poems, which Mr. Beresford states is the first 
complete edition of his author’s shorter pieces, reminds 


* “ Poems of Charles Cotton, 1630-1687." Edited by John 
Beresford. 15s. (Cobden-Sanderson.) 


us of the unkindness which has pursued him since the 
original edition of his ‘‘ Poems on Several Occasions ” 
was issued, two years after his death, in 1689. Scores 
of lesser poets flared into brief brilliance in every succeed- 
ing generation, and died unnoticed away ; greater poets 
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arose and made their graver and imperative demands ; 
moods changed, modes changed, formality and wildness 
alternated, but few of his successors cared for Charles 
Cotton or indeed knew that he had ever lived. Even 
when the resuscitation of his death-fellows began, when 
readers turned again to Donne and Vaughan and Marvell, 
Cotton was neglected ; the honours paid by scholars to 
these and others were withheld from the young associate 
of Izaac Walton. Walton himself, redeemed from 
neglect that had never been complete, could not avail 
to redeem his poet ; and even the casual, hearty praises 
of Lamb, Wordsworth and Coleridge could not lift 
him into common knowledge. Hence Mr. Beresford’s 
labours, which follow the gallant success of the charm- 
ing Lovat Fraser selections of a few years ago, are sure 
of a welcome to-day, when readers are at least as willing 
to dart back as to grope forward. 

The prefatory memoir will tell the reader all he needs 
to know and nearly all there is to know. I will not 
recite this narrative now, except to point out that 
Cotton is set amidst those splendid stars, of various 
magnitude, Cowley, Herrick, Vaughan, Marvell and 
Lovelace, who were almost completely contemporary ; 
while Crashaw, Herbert, Carew, Suckling and Donne 
were only a little earlier. He was in fact born into the 
metaphysical excitement, and although he is not 
definitely one of the metaphysical group he could not 
escape the touch of their excitement at viewing the 
world afresh and finding it as strange as beautiful. 
Thus a short poem entitled ‘‘ The Contest’ has pre- 
cisely the enchanting intellectuality by which simple 
things are transformed into subtle and so delicately 
artificialised as to gain a fresh interest : 

“‘Come, my Corinna, let us try, 

Which loves you best, of You, and I, 

I know you oft have in your glass 

Seen the faint shadow of your face ; 

And, consequently, then became 

A wond’ring Lover, as I am; 

Though not so great a one, for what 

You saw was but a glimpse of that 

So sweet, so charming majesty, 

Which I in its full lustre see... .” 
and so on, rising prettily amid decorous ingenuities. 
Sometimes it must be owned he discards decorum and 
is then, it must be owned again, yet more amusing. 
No one can be offended by Cotton, for he is so candid 
and good-humoured ; it is sometimes easier to be bored, 
but even that is not very easy, for he is nearly always 
displaying his own mind and has few reserves and no 
disguises. But he is a far better poet than I have 
hitherto suggested. Mr. Gosse years ago found him 
much tainted with a hopeless indifference to prosody. 
If Mr. Gosse thinks of Cotton now I would entreat him 
to revise this opinion: haste or momentary coldness 
alone could have shaped it. Cotton has a beautiful ease, 
simplicity, directness, solidity. When he describes, the 
object is held steadily in his eye, grasped capably in his 
hand, kept firmly and turned briskly before him. His 
very extravagances are rational, sober and good- 
tempered, his love poems have less the character of 
heat than light. No poet ever enjoyed better spirits ; no 
poet ever enjoyed misfortunes better—not even that 
severe, universal misfortune of debt, which is said to 
have driven poor Cotton to hiding in caves. Such a 
resort, if Cotton’s it was, only amused him as soon as 


the occasion was past and provided him with a singular 
absurdity : 
“Cellars and grottos now are best 
To eat and drink in, or to rest, 
And not a soul above is found 
Can find a refuge underground. 
When pagan tyranny grew hot, 
Thus persecuted Christians got 
Into the dark but friendly womb 
Of unknown subterranean Rome. 
“And as that heat did cool at last, 
So a few scorching hours o’er-pass’d, 
In a more mild and temp’rate ray, 
We may again enjoy the day.” 

Was ever absurdity greater or pleasanter 2 Wit he 
has in abundance, and uses it freely enough. He 
applies it in ‘ An Old Man’s Gift to a Fair Lady”: 

** Pox o’ your doting Coxcomb! was there ever 

So old a Lover, and so young a Giver ? 

A pair of Spectacles! who the Devil, but thee, 

Could have found out such a disparity? ... 

What, dost thou think thy Mistress cannot see 

Without such helps, thy full deformity ? ”’ 
and proceeds to a vivid physical map of the hoary lover 
that can but amuse and never vex the reader. More 
powerfully, and with a new note of solemnity, he bends 
all his peculiar genius to an Ode on the death of that 
Lord Ossory whom Evelyn commended in prose as 
Cotton did in verse : 

“The English Infantry are orphans now, 

Pale sorrow hangs on every soldier’s brow ; 

Who now in honour’s oath shall lead you on, 

Since your beloved General is gone ? 

Furl up your ensigns, case the warlike drum, 

Pay your last honours to his tomb ; 
Hang down your manly heads in sign of woe ; 

That now is all that your poor loves can do; 

Unless by Winter’s fire, or Summer’s shade 

To tell what a brave leader once you had ; 

Hang your now useless arms up in the hall, 

There let them rust upon the sweating wall.” 

I would not join in a derogation from Gray, but such 
lines as these teach me to understand Coleridge when he 
said there was more lyric feeling in Cotton’s ode on 
Winter than in Gray’s “ Bard.”” The Winter stanzas, 
the only passage of Cotton’s which has been well known 
hitherto, ought to be cited here, as indeed should much 
beside, in order to give true hints of his masculine, 
spirited qualities. I have space for scarce a stanza, 
and must content a dancing pen with : 
““See where a liquid mountain rides, 
Made of innumerable tides, 
And tumbles headlong to the strand, 
As if the sea would come to land. 
‘A sail, a sail I plainly spy, 
Betwixt the ocean and the sky, 
An Argosy, a tall-built ship, 
With all her pregnant sail a-trip.” 
And better yet, from the same series of quatrains of 
Winter : 

“The squadron nearest to your eye, 

Is his forlorn of infantry, 

Bow-men of unrelenting minds, 

Whose shafts are feathered with the winds... 

“Their lances are the pointed locks, 

Torn from the brows of frozen rocks, 

Their shields are crystals and their swords, 

The steel the crusted rock affords.” 
Nineteen-twenty-three will be lucky if it yields better 
verse, old or new, than Mr. Beresford has reprinted in 
his fat and comely volume. 
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‘“‘HASSAN.’’ 


By Mrs. Crecitt CHESTERTON. 


HE production of James Elroy Flecker’s “‘ Hassan ”’ 
at His Majesty’s Theatre is careful and artistic. 
As a spectacle it is completely satisfying. The settings, 
ballets, incidental music are beautiful ; each picture is 
full of colour and movement. And having said this, 
one is actually conscious that the very beauty of the 
setting seems to depreciate the drama. As I watched 
the figures on a stage perfectly 
lit, with every cunning contriv- 
ance to stimulate imagination, I 
was hungering for a performance 
shorn of its ornament in which 
the purpose of the poet could 
emerge in all its clarity. The 
story of the pilgrimage of 
Hassan, the confectioner of 
Bagdad, is in itself sufficiently 
dramatic to hold the attention. 
The kindly and unshapely 
creature, with the soul of a 
poet, falls in love with Yasmin, 
most beautiful and bitter of 
harlots. He sends her his 
choicest wares, dipped in a love 
philtre, by Selim, his false 
friend. Selim steals Yasmin for 
his own, and Hassan, cruelly 
derided, falls broken-hearted on 
the ground. It is in this scene 
that one of the loveliest of 
Flecker’s lyrics occurs : 


“‘ How splendid in the morning glows the lily; 
with what grace he throws 

His supplication to the rose. . .” 

One is grateful that Delius has supplied a merely fugitive 
accompaniment so that the author’s words lose nothing 
of their imagery. 

The next chapter of Hassan’s history is his adoption 
by the Caliph. Haroun al-Raschid is not the kindly 
tuler of legend ; he uses men as an artist uses colour, 
painting with the red of cruelty the orange of lust. 
Seeking adventure, he is entertained by Rafi, King of 
the Beggars. Ishak, the Caliph’s minstrel, desiring to 
meet ‘“‘sunrise on the hills,” puts the unconscious 
Hassan in the basket let down from Rafi’s window. 
There follows M. Fokine’s ballet of beggars and dancing 
girls. After which Rafi declares his intention of 
sacking Bagdad and nailing the Caliph alive in his 
coffin because the tyrant stole Pervaneh, the woman 
he loves. 

Mr. Basil Gill in this scene surmounts all the splendour 
of the setting. With a voice expressive of fine shades 
of emotion he has captured the spirit of Flecker’s 
creation. His next appearance before the divan of the 
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Caliph—rescued by a simple ruse of Hassan—is equally 
impressive. This scene is justified of its magnificence. 
Haroun, seated on golden cushions, is faced by the 
kings and potentates who owe him tribute. Against 
the high light—of the Scwabe-Hasait installation—the 
rich but sombre colour of their garments are symbolical. 
Rafi in chains and Pervaneh closely veiled are to be 
judged. Neither in this scene 
nor in the prison cell where 
the lovers decide whether they 
shall choose lifelong separation 
or death by torment, does Miss 
Laura Cowie satisfy expec- 
tation. Pervaneh is described 
as an ecstatic, but Miss Cowie 
remains devoid of any tinge of 
rhapsody. She is spiritually 
cold and when she demands that 
Rafi shall choose death: “‘ The 
spirits of children not yet born 
whisper as they crowd around us, 
“Endure that we may con- 
quer,’”” she might be urging 
the cause ofa society for 
uplift. 

I am grateful to Mr. Dean 
for his omission of perhaps 
the finest scene in “ Hassan” 
—the meeting of the ghosts 
of Rafi and Pervaneh. Their 
appearance, though bathed 
with the most delicate phosphorescence, would have 
jarred. As it is we are shown but a fugitive 
figure flitting up the stairway, a short while since 
thronged with the procession of death, and hear 
only the cry of “ Rafi, shall we forget?” In the 
final scene we see Hassan, rescued from despair by 
Ishak, joining the pilgrims on the Golden Road to 
Samarkand. 

Mr. Henry Ainley gives a genial performance of 
himself rather than the confectioner of Bagdad. He 
plays the part at the full pitch of his voice ; indeed, 
generally speaking, the actors are a touch too noisy. 
Mr. Leon Quartermaine has not quite caught the 
author’s conception of Ishak; but his delivery of 
certain passages suggests that he will ultimately find the 
true reading. Mr. Edmund Willard is a superb Masrur ; 
he moves and speaks like the historic negro of our 
childish terrors ; and Mr. Frank Cochran as Jafar, the 
Vizier, is excellent. Miss Cathleen Nesbitt looks very 
lovely, but her Yasmin is a touch too modern. The 
production as a whole should draw large audiences. 
Those who desire a spectacle will be enchanted ; those 
who go for the sake of the play will return to the reading 
of the text with fresh enthusiasm. 
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THE ELUSIVE SHAKESPEARE.* 


By GEORGE SAINTSBURY. 


ROFESSOR ADAMS’S book belongs to a class 
which gives the reviewer in some respects more 
difficulty than any other—at least as to his summing 
up about it. It is very well written. It exhibits the 
always prepossessing, and on this subject more than 
usually rare, absence of disposition to wrangle with 
and even revile predecessors. Indeed Professor Adams, in 
speaking invariably of such predecessors as “‘ scholars,”’ 
frequently pays them a most unmerited compliment ; 
for it may be doubted whether a large proportion of 
them have any scholarship at all. In gathering together 
the results of more recent “ discoveries ’’ and discussions 
on the subject he has no doubt done a kindness to those 
who like such things. His book is lavishly illustrated 
with well-executed portraits, pictures of places, sketches 
of theatres, facsimiles of documents, etc. Even better 
than all this, his preface, though it may here and there 
raise qualms in the experienced, contains not a few 
things that also raise more cheerful expectations. 
That “ many of the incidental and miscellaneous data 
we possess regarding Shakespeare in themselves carry 
little significance’ (though perhaps “in themselves ”’ 
might be blue-pencilled with advantage) is the very 
phylactery of the student in these matters. It should 
be not merely written but tattooed on his forehead 
and his hands; it should be woven in silk upon his 
pillow ; marking-inked on his towels; painted on his 
china and etched on his glass ;—nay, imprinted in some 
fashion on everything that he wears, eats, sees every day. 
Moreover Professor Adams says he “ has avoided pro- 
longed arguments on points which cannot be settled,” 
has “ omitted esthetic criticism ’’ and has “ tried to 
judge each case in the light of all the available evidence.” 
““ Macte nova virtute’’ one may say with real appropriate- 
ness and no banality; for this virtus is terribly nova 
on this subject. Nine out of ten biographers of Shake- 
speare have obstinately refused to admit that the most 
miscellaneous and incidental data about him “ carry 
little significance’ ; have argued infinitely on points 
that at present cannot be settled at all ; have dogma- 
tised on the facts because they make them support 
esthetic fancies ; and have manifested only too clearly 
that they either do not know what “ evidence’ means 
or are utterly careless of their own knowledge. 

So far, so good—extremely and unusually good. 

Nor in the actual carrying out of the book is it at all 
difficult to find things to praise. Those who want the 
results of three hundred years of letting down laborious 
buckets into nearly empty wells will find them. But 
unfortunately as usual, and even more than usual, they 
will also find attempts to fill up the scanty actual 
contents of the buckets with brimming supplements of 
guess-work. Almost at once we see that we are in for 
that peculiar kind of historia mixta of which Whitaker’s 
Manchester and Godwin’s Chaucer”’ are perhaps 
the first examples of the modern type. “We may 
imagine” this; “ probably” that; “it would be 
natural’”’ tother. person named Willis, born 


A Life of William Shakespeare.”” By Joseph Quincy 
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within a year of Shakespeare, has left an account of a 
stage play which he saw when he was a child.”’ The 
account, which is certainly not uninteresting in itself, 
is quoted in full, but why? “If this crude play was 
still so vivid in the mind of Willis at the age of seventy- 
five, we may infer that the plays acted in Stratford by 
the best of the London companies exercised a profound 
influence on the sensitive mind of the youthful Shake- 
speare.”’ May one without indecency suggest that 
this inference is still more likely because in “ William ” 
and “ Willis ” there are not only the same capital initials 
but also the*two 7’s and two l’s in the very same order ? 
Again, Shakespeare had (we won’t quarrel as to the 
evidence of this) an uncle named Henry who married 
a woman named Margaret. ‘‘ The young William, we 


_ May suppose, was a frequent visitor in the home of his 


Uncle Henry and Aunt Margaret, and on their farm 
perhaps acquired some of his wide knowledge of rustic 
types and of country life.’’ The only “ parmacity’’ for 
this sort of thing is the remembrance how William 
himself would have enjoyed it, and how deliciously he 
would have woven it into some new Slender’s or Simple’s 
conversation. 

One awaited the chapter on Shakespeare’s ‘‘ school- 
ing’’ with resignation, knowing how this sort of 
biographer would deal with that famous not-impossi- 
bility. But the first sentence did certainly rebuke the 
outrecuidance of presuming to anticipate the precise 
“Diversion of Purley’ that so ardent a probabilist as 
Professor Adams would permit himself. ‘‘ Such evidence 
as we possess indicates that neither John Shakespeare, 
nor Mary his wife, was able to write. Yet the new age, 
under the influence of the Renaissance, was setting a 
high value on education ; and we may be sure that the 
Chief Alderman of the town saw to it that his son and 
heir profited by the really excellent opportunities 
which Stratford afforded its youth of acquiring book- 
learning.” 

Let us see. Imprimis. 

John and Mary Shakespeare could not read or write ; 
argal, they sent their son to school. (If the historian 
had only interposed the saving clause ‘‘ not being able 
to teach him themselves ’’ it would have taken off the 
shock of the present non sequitur.) 

Again, Stratford-on-Avon had a school, the Master 
of which (a “ Fellow of Oxford ’’) was paid twice as 
much as the Master of Eton. 

Argal: Shakespeare went to that school—and so on. 

If it were not that one has to do one’s duty it would 
be—in fact it is—disagreeable to treat in this fashion 
a book which has so much of good about it as Professor 
Adams’s. But it really is rather irritating to find 
a man who has the sense to dismiss as “ shallow 
hypotheses ”’ the stuff that has connected “ Troilus and 
Cressida’ with the Dark Lady, and so on, apparently 
taking ‘“‘less Greek” as warrant for “‘ some Greek ”’ 
instead of, as it pretty clearly is, a polite imputation 
of “‘ no Greek at all.” Some other rubbish connecting 
Willobie’s “‘ Avisa ”’ with the Sonnets he also and justly 
dismisses as “ hardly deserving good-natured mention.” 
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Yet he himself tells us that “no doubt Shakespeare 
often was a guest at tavern entertainments given by 
Southampton, or Rutland, or Pembroke, or Sir Walter 
Ralegh, or Sir John Salisbury. And that he enjoyed 
these occasions we may well believe. . . . But he must 
also have been frequently present at more serious 
gatherings where literature was the common interest,” 
etc. Oh! the “ musts” and the “no doubts”! “It 
may well have been Shakespeare who assisted Ben 
Jonson out of prison.”” So it may ; and so it may have 
been anybody else. As an instance of decorating and 
corrupting sober history with this ‘ skimble-skamble 
stuff ’’ let us take just one more. The republication 
of Greene’s ‘‘ Pandosto”’ in 1609 certainly (in the 
very best sense of a dangerous word) may have had 
something to do with the appearance of “ A Winter’s 
Tale” in 1611. The severest historian should not 
omit to mention the facts. But Professor Adams, 
doing this, must needs add that the new edition 
“possibly caught the poet’s eye on the bookstalls.” 
Now this is quite a different ‘“‘ may.” Of course it ts 
possible. It is also possible that he may have said, 
“T’ll take it out of Greene handsomely for that abuse 
of his.” Or somebody may have lent him a copy; or 


he may have mistaken cloaks at the “ Mermaid” and 
found it in somebody else’s pocket ; or, in short, there 
are possibilities enough to fill this issue of THE Book- 
MAN if the editor would permit. But what is the good 
of indulging in them unless you make avowedly fantastic 
and amusing “ yarns” out of them, like Thackeray’s 
“ George de Barnwell ” ? 

Surely everybody, not a born idiot, can supply this 
sort of thing for himself ? Everybody can not supply 
for himself the fact that ‘‘ Pandosto”’ was reprinted 
shortly before ‘“‘ A Winter’s Tale” appeared ; so that is 
worth recording. The recent discoveries of Professor 
Wallace, though possessing hardly the slightest interest 
as concerning Shakespeare’s work or genius, are facts 
concerning him and therefore are also worth recording 
after a@ fashion. But “mays” and “ musts” and 
“ probablys ”” anyone can take out of his own pocket 
if he cares to do so. Let it be repeated that Professor 
Adams's book is pleasant to read for anyone not 
over-troubled with a critical conscience,: and more 
than half full of quite useful matter. If only one 
could get the other part somehow “thinned out” 
as the ingenious hairdresser thins out superfluous 
hair ! 


STEVENSON AND THE JUVENILE DRAMA. 


By A. St. JOHN ADCOCK. 


“Memories and Portraits ’’ Stevenson opens his 

essay on ‘‘ A Penny Plain and Twopence Coloured ” 
with—‘‘ These words will be familiar to all students 
of Skelt’s Juvenile Drama. That national monument, 
after having changed its name to Park’s, to Webb's, 
to Redington’s, and last of all to Pollock’s, has now 
become for the most part a memory.” He goes on to 
give a “ roll-call of stirring names ’’ of dramas of theirs 
that he possessed in his childhood—of those sheets of 
characters, scenes and “ side-wings”’ that you pasted 
on card and then cut out in readiness for performances 
on your mimic stage, having first coloured them 
according to your fancy, if you had not bought them 
coloured. 

The shop still stands, I believe, at the corner of 
Antigua Street, Edinburgh, where, as he tells us, Steven- 
son used to loiter, feasting his eyes on a theatre in 
working order in the window and on the plates of 
characters displayed, “‘ one, we shall say, pistol in 
hand, or drawing to his ear the cloth-yard arrow.” But 
this was only a retail establishment ; this was not the 
abiding-place of the masterly artists who created and 
manufactured those glamorous things. Stevenson 
knew that and knew also where the makers of them 
lived, for their names and addresses were blazoned on 
their printed works, and when he visited London he 
found his way, drawn by glowing memories of his past, 
to the shop in which one such maker still lived and 
laboured and had his being. 

‘““A word of moral,”’ he writes at the end of the 
essay, after discussing the fascinations of several of 
the plays ; “‘ it appears that B. Pollock, late J. Reding- 


ton, No. 73, Hoxton Street, not only publishes twenty-_ 


three of those old stage favourites, but owns the neces- 
sary plates and displays a modest readiness to issue 


other thirty-three. If you love art, folly or the bright 
eyes of children, speed to Pollock’s, or to Clarke’s of 
Garrick Street. In Pollock’s list of publicanda I 
perceive a pair of my ancient aspirations: ‘ Wreck 
Ashore’ and ‘ Sixteen-String Jack’ ; and I cherish the 
belief that when these shall see once more the light of 
day, B. Pollock will remember this apologist. But, 
indeed, I have a dream at times that is not all a dream. 
I seem to myself to wander in a ghostly street—E.W., I 
think, the postal district—close below the fool’s-cap of 
St. Paul’s, and yet within easy hearing of the echo of 
the Abbey bridge. There in a dim shop, low in the 
roof and smelling strong of glue and footlights, I find 
myself in quaking treaty with great Skelt himself, the 
aboriginal, all dusty from the tomb. I buy, with what 
a choking heart—I buy them all, all but the panto- 
mimes ; I pay my mental money and go forth ; and lo! 
the packets are dust.” 

Before I first read “‘A Penny Plain and Twopence 
Coloured ’’—before it was written—I was a devotee at 
the same shrine; I too found delight in the works of 
Skelt, Redington and other such old masters. I did 
not purchase those works at the fountain-head, but 
at a queer, snug, miscellaneously overcrowded little 
retail shop in a North London street. A dark shop, 
when you got inside, by reason of the lowness of the 
ceiling and the congested state of the window ; but 
this very darkness added to the charm and mystery of 
it. Stevenson says the shop he patronised in Edin- 
burgh ‘‘ was dark and smelt of Bibles.”” My shop had 
a more complex and wonderful odour, an atmosphere 
compounded of the scent of pear-drops and acid-drops, 
of paraffin oil and firewood, of fresh and stale. news- 
papers, mitigated by a cool whiff from the ice-cream 
bucket, the whole blending to a stuffy, astringent 
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sweetness the like of which I have 
never encountered elsewhere in all 
my wanderings. It remains for 
me inevitably associated with the 
buying of such unforgettable plays 
as “‘The Miller and His Men,” 
“ Richard I,” “Oliver Twist,” 
“ Aladdin,” The Smuggler and 
others that are or are not on 
Stevenson’s list ; and I have trifled 
with a fantasy that if that shop 
remains and I were to step into its 
odorous gloom to-day, I could no 
sooner inhale its incommunicable 
pungencies than my maturity would 
fall from me as by magic, and 
I should be young enough again 
and happy enough to lean on its 
dwarf counter excitedly negotiating, 
as I used to, for the possession of 


red-tiled shops and houses that 
were coeval with those that still 
survive across the road. And 
presently, when you are opposite 
the school, you get the thrill you 
had waited for, at sight of a 
small-windowed, ancient shop on 
which is inscribed the No. 73, the 
name of B. Pollock, and an in- 
timation that he prints and 
publishes the Juvenile Drama. 
You cross over and gaze in at the 
window, and behold a toy theatre 
displayed and sheets of characters 
from selected dramas, or vividly 
painted presentments of single 
characters as played by once distin- 
guished actors, each striking very 
similar attitudes in a great variety of 


“ Robin Hood,” ‘“‘ Jack Sheppard ” 
or other of those primitive dramas 
that were not made for men and 
only reveal their secret splendours to the heart and 
imagination of a boy. 

So when a loyal Stevensonian came down from 
beyond the Tweed the other day and lured me to 
accompany him on a pilgrimage to the true home of the 
Penny Plain and Twopence Coloured I was more than 
willing to go. Hoxton is not superficially the sort of 
district you would expect the best of things to come 
from ; you would not guess at a glance that it was or 
ever had been a reservoir of rich romance which had 
been piped from it to the small people of innumerable 
homes all up and down the kingdom. There is nothing 
dazzling, nothing in the least degree promising in the 
appearance of Hoxton Street itself—a long, rather 
dingy, certainly plain and not coloured thoroughfare 
just behind Dalston Junction station. It is so far from 
St. Paul’s and the Abbey bridge that either Stevenson’s 
recollection failed 
him or his descrip- 
tion is a composite 
picture ; maybe he 
called on Clarke also, 
and even on the great 
Skelt, and in remin- 
iscence made one 
of the three. Yet as 
you progress up 
Hoxton Street, pos- 
siblyasa consequence 
of your expectations, 
you are conscious of 
a sort of old-world 
sleepiness about it of 
which dreams may 
come There is a 
factory or so on one 
side, and a big, 
unlovely school 
building, replacing, 
no doubt, a stretch 
of motley, snoozing, 
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parts. Then you go in through a 
narrow shop-door, under a roof so 
low that you could put your hand 
up and almost touch it, and here 
you feel at once that this is no commonplace emporium 
but veritably a little shop in fairyland. Facing you is a 
small door leading into a tiny back room ; on your right 
is a glass cupboard containing dolls and orthodox toys ; 
and on your left, with a stained, worn, doll’s-house kind 
of desk perched on the inner end of it, is a squat, short 
counter, behind which, ranged on shelves, are neatly 
labelled boxes, the avowed repositories of the pictorial 
sheets that were dear to youthful play-producers when 
Stevenson was young, and long before that. Everything 
is neat and orderly—not as it was in my little North 
London shop—and here there is no distinctive atmo- 
sphere. It is as Stevenson found it, ‘a dim shop, 
low in the roof,” but at the moment, anyhow, it 
has not the smell of glue and footlights that he 
ascribes to it. 

As we stand at gaze the small inner door opens, and 
there emerges quietly 
a gracious, elderly 
man who has a 
detached, subdued, 
earlier-world aspect 
which somehow sug- 
gests to you that 
you may be only 
dreaming him. He 
slips round by the 
worn desk, places 
himself behind the 
counter, and in 
answer to your fist 
question  diffidently 
acknowledges that he 
is the real, original 
B. Pollock in the 
flesh. Yes, he will 
tell you in the course 
of friendly talk, he 
remembers Stevenson 
visiting him, and can 
recall him clearly as 


73, Hoxton Street. 
The shop in London visited by Stev2nson and referred to in his essay, 
“ Penny Plain and Twopence Colo ee 
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a frail, delicate-looking man, and 
rather tall. 

“You see those hooks in the 
ceiling, just above where you are 
standing,” says he; “well, in 
those days I used to keep some 
of my stages ready made and 
hanging from those hooks, and 
when Mr. Stevenson came in, not 
noticing, he caught his head 
against them and nearly jerked 
his hat off. He asked me all 
manner of questions, wanted to 
look at all the plays and had them 
out on the counter here, going 
over them and talking and laugh- 
ing gently about them. A stout 
gentleman was with him—a 
doctor, I think; I don’t know 


“Ne 


or stages, or the big prints of 
single characters that they could 
take home and colour them- 
selves. But tastes change, and I 
think it is only the better class of 
people who buy them now, and 
mostly my customers are the 
retail shops that send in orders 
from all parts of the country.” 
The cinemas may have made 
a difference, or boys may be more 
sophisticated than they were; I 
don’t know. I inquired about 
Skelt, that once potent rival of B. 
Pollock, whose name so charmed 
Stevenson as indicating things 
stagey and piratic that he coined 
the word “ Skeltery” to desig- 
nate those qualities. But it 


who he was. I showed him the 
copper plates I print from, and 


I remember the one I was Reduced reprod 


Mr. as Macduff. 
“ Penny Plain and Twopence Coloured.” 


seems that Skelt has gone the 
way of all flesh, his descendants 


from are otherwise occupied, and Mr. 


using just then was of a set 

of side-wings for ‘Beauty and the Beast.’ I don’t 
print direct from the plates, but transfer the designs 
to the stone and print from that, so the copper plates 
never get worn, and I still use the same ones as were 
used from the beginning. I do the printing myself, 
and colour them myself by hand, my daughter who 
lives with me helping in the work. No, the business 
is not what it was. Years ago the shop would be 
crowded Saturday nights with boys buying the plays, 


d print. 
Pollock believes he is the sole 

survivor of that group of makers whose names R. L. S. 
joyed to remember, the only actual begetter in London 
now of the Juvenile Drama. His shop may be any- 
thing up to two centuries old ; the business was founded 
there eighty-five years ago by J. Redington, and Mr. 
Pollock became his son-in-law, was helping him in it 
when he was twenty, and succeeded him after his death. 
We stood for a while where Stevenson had stood, 
chatting with B. Pollock over his counter as Stevenson 
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First Sheet of Characters in the 
Drama of “ Oliver Twist.” 
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had done ; and he mentioned that many other pilgrims 
had been sent there before us by that passage in 
““ Memories and Portraits,” including G. K. Chesterton, 
now the possessor of a theatre and I don’t know how 
many plays ; George R. Sims ; Thomas Burke ; and he 
speaks with pleasure of a day when Miss Shackleton 
arrived from John o’ London’s Weekly and he stood to 
her for his portrait. He was uncertain of the year of 
Stevenson’s visit—it was many years ago; but I see 
in his just published ‘‘ Forty Years in My Bookshop,” 
Mr. Walter Spencer says Stevenson called on him in 
Oxford Street in 1885, “ during a break in a journey 
from Edinburgh to Bournemouth,’ and it is possible 
he wandered into Hoxton Street in the same interval, 
for “‘ Memories and Portraits’’ appeared two years 
later. 

Having duly inspected one of the copper plates and 
invaded the tiny back room to see the hand-press on 
which for nearly half a century Mr. Pollock has done 
an unimaginable quantity of printing, we returned into 
the shop and, for old time’s sake, I bought a complete 
set of ‘‘ Oliver Twist ” with a book of the words. ‘‘ They 
are not twopence coloured now,” remarked Mr. Pollock ; 
and it seemed sad that Stevenson’s title should 
thus be set at naught; “ prices have all gone up, 
you know, and the coloured sheets are now threepence 
each.”” On the wall beside us hung a framed print 
of a once noted actor in character, not merely painted, 


but with shining tinsel pasted deftly over his sword, 
jewels and armour, so that they glistened like reality ; 
but this was unobtainable. 

“That,” said Mr. Pollock, taking it down that we 
might the easier examine it, “‘ was done by a very old 
customer of ours. He was a gentleman on the Stock 
Exchange, and he did this when he was eighty and 
presented it to me, and I would not sell it for anything. 
Look at it—how beautiful it is! We sell the tinsel, you 
see, then it has to be cut out and carefully pasted over 
armour and jewellery to make them gleam like real 
things, and it is not easy to shape and fit the tinsel so 
exactly—to do it properly like this is a work of real 
art.” 

He restored the picture reverently to its nail, and I 
had a passing vision of that old, old man, born again 
in spirit and so, at last, escaping from the costly vanities 
of the money market to the heaven he left behind him 
when he grew foolish and fancied he could pay his way 
into a better one if he had more than a penny. And it 
was good to feel that though the magic air of my North 
London shop was not in this one, to make a boy again 
of me, the place evidently had its own subtle atmosphere, 
potent enough to give his boyhood back to that aged 
stockbroker when he revisited it ; and you may depend 
it had something of the same effect on Tusitala him- 
self, at least so long as he lingered here within its 
influence. 


THE BOOKMAN PRIZE COMPETITIONS. 


OCTOBER, 1923. 


Answers to these Competitions (each on a separate sheet bearing the name and address of the sender) should be 
forwarded not later than the 14th of the month to 


“The Prize Page,” THE Bookman, Messrs. Hodder & Stoughton, Ltd., Warwick Square, London, E.C.4 


Colonial and foreign readers please note that Competitions II, IV and V are the same each month, and that for 
the next two months the first prize will be for the best original lyric. 


SPECIAL NoTICE.—Competitors must please keep copies of their verses ; the Editor cannot undertake to return them. 


I.—A PrizE oF ONE GUINEA is offered for the best 
original lyric. 


II.—A Prize oF HALF A GUINEA is offered for the best 


quotation from English verse applicable to - 


any review or the name of any author or book 
appearing in this number of THE Bookman. 
Preference will be given to quotations of a 
humorous nature. 


III.—A Prize oF THREE NEw Books is offered for the 
best account, in not more than two hundred 
words, of “The Most Miserable Day I Ever 
Spent.” 


IV.—A Prize oF HALF A GUINEA is offered for the best 
review, in not more than one hundred words, 
of any recently published book. Competitors 
should give the names of Authors and Publishers 
at head of review. 


V.—A copy of THE Bookman will be sent post free 
for twelve months to the sender of the best 
suggestion for THE Bookman Competitions. 
The Editor reserves the right to use any 
suggestion submitted. 


A SPECIAL PRIZE OF TWO GUINEAS IS OFFERED 
FOR A LIST OF THE FOUR BEST DETECTIVE OR 
MYSTERY NOVELS THAT HAVE BEEN PUBLISHED 
WITHIN THE LAST FEW YEARS. THE PRIZE 
WILL BE AWARDED TO THE SENDER OF THE FOUR 
TITLES THAT RECEIVE THE LARGEST NUMBER OF 


VOTES FROM THE COMPETITORS AS A WHOLE. A 
SECOND PRIZE OF ONE GUINEA WILL BE AWARDED 
FOR THE SECOND-BEST LIST. 


REPLIES MUST BE ADDRESSED TO THE EDITOR 
OF ‘‘THE BOOKMAN,’’ MARKED ‘‘SPECIAL 
COMPETITION,” AND POSTED NOT LATER THAN 
THE 20th OCTOBER. RESULTS WILL BE ANNOUNCED 
IN THE CHRISTMAS NUMBER. 


RESULTS OF COMPETITIONS FOR 
SEPTEMBER. 


I.—The Prize oF ONE GuINeEA for the best original 
lyric is awarded to Mary Frances Nason, of 
“The Pool House,” Willersey, Broadway, 
Worcs., for the following : 


DREAM CHILDREN. 


Outside I hear the raging storm, 

But here, where flickering shadows form, 
The glowing fancies in the fire 
Illuminate awhile for me 

The heart’s poor, tattered pageantry— 
Pale ashes of desire. 


All the dead longings live again, 

Creep from some corner of the brain, 
Stretching dull limbs, and wheel and spin, 
Flashing their long-sheathed, rainbow wings, 
Catch hands and dance like fairy things, 
Deliriously, within ! 


SUPPLEMENT TO “ THE BOOKMAN,” 
OCTOBER, 1923. 


Etching by GEORGE GASCOYNE, R.E, THE Harrow. : 
From “ 66 ETCHINGS.” 
Published for The Print Society by The Morland Press. 
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From “ LIFE OF MRS. HUMPHRY WARD” BorRouGH Farm. 
By JANET PENROSE TREVELYAN. From a water-colour sketch by Mrs. Humphry Ward. 
(Constable). 
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This hour takes heavy toll of me, 
For, while I sit thus quietly, 

Hands folded—eyes half shut (asleep, 
So one would say to see me there), 
The burning eyes are full aware 
That they must close or weep! 


And so they close, else grief should win, 
And crush the revelry within, 

And put them all to instant flight, 

The little, dancing feet, I know, 

That in my heart, now all aglow, 

Trip airily and light ! 


For now it is the children’s hour ; 
The barren heart doth bud and flower, 
And little fingers clutch and cling 
About my neck, and somewhere near, 
In what rapt ecstasy I hear 

Child voices echoing ! 


What though ’tis but a foolish game, 
Played by some trickery of the flame, 
Until the hearth is cold and still, 
The heart is warm, and, all about, 
Fair fantasies run in and out, 

Its loneliness to fill! 


God is most merciful, I know, 

He gives us happy dreams; and so 
In secret chests I store away 

My better thoughts, to be the toys 
Of fancy’s little girls and boys, 
Where, in my heart, they play! 


We also select for printing : 


THE ROAD. 

I sing of the road— 

The old road, the high road, 

The road that strides the hill. 
The path of the Briton, fierce and bold, 
The way of the Roman, proud and cold, 
Where plundering bands of Saxons prowled, 
While the eagle screamed and the grey wolf howled, 
And the road went desert many a year 
When the Northmen took their fill 

On the old road, the high road, 

The road that strides the hill. 


I sing of the road— 
The straight road, the broad road, 
The road that follows the sun. 
Paced by the splendid chivalry 
Of English knight and yeoman free. 
Here, spurring hard, the Stuart flew, 
Here tramped the lads that Sedgemoor slew ; 
And the road went mourning a year and more 
When a king’s bleak will was done 
On the straight road, the broad road, 
The road that follows the sun. 


I sing of the road— 

The fair road, the west road, 

The road of the sunset light 
O’er Bride and Brit, o’er Axe and Char; 
*Twixt shouldering hills where the dark woods are. 
Beneath that mount with the cap of gold 
Where emerald seas the heights enfold, 
Till the road goes climbing the last long hill 
In a star-lit Devon night 

On the fair road, the west road, 

The road to the sunset light. 


(Jonathan Hirst, 35, Bousfield Road, London, S.E.14.) 


We specially commend the lyrics by J. Kilmeny Keith 
(Kensington Park), Marion Peacock (Horsham), R. 
Fortescue Doria (Old Feltham), Elsie A. Fielder (Hor- 
sham), Winnifred Tasker (Bournemouth), Christopher 
Johnston (Chicago), Ethel E. Mannin (Merton Park), 


Doris Amy Ibbotson (Newport, I.W.), M. F. Richie 
(Grahamstown), A. C. E. (Birmingham), F. V. Brennan 
(Beaton), D. Parry Thomas (Queen’s Park), Stanley 
Penn (Rinxent, France), P. Hoole Jackson (Stockport), 
Michael Serge (Eastbourne), Kathleen Elwell (Beverley), 
Kathleen M. Gush (Sydenham), Eileen Carfrae (Brixton 
Hill), T. B. MacAdam (London, N.W.), Frances T. 
Darling (Knaresborough), L. Parkinson (Halifax), J. A. 
Bellchambers (Highgate Hill), Peggie Ferguson (East- 
bourne), L. F. Waring (Wimbledon), Margaret Ormiston 
(London, S.W.), Geoffrey H. Wells (Cardiff), H. I. 
Strand (Seaton), B. B. Horton (Westerham), Phyllis 
Howell (Carmarthen), “ John P. Jones” (Bolton), 
Liam P. Clancy (Tufnell Park), Ida Welch (London, 
S.W.), Winifred M. Ward (London, S.W.), Penelope 
Hamilton (Dublin), Barbara Drummond (Kensington), 
O. R. Bridgman (Cape Province, S.A.), Barbara E. Todd 
(New Soberton), E. A. Scrutton (S. Chingford), Norah 
Stanley Grant (Trimley), Vera I. Arlett (Worthing), 
M. Revell (Crawley Down), Kathleen Lee (Forest Gate), 
H. E. Bates (Rushden), Eva Harrison (Reddish), 
Margaret C. Huggins (Exmouth), S. K. Darnley (Bever- 
ley), Nurse D. M. Clegg (Halifax), Olive Florence Crowe 
(Hanwell), Mariquita Guitierrez (San Sebastian), W. 
Swayne Little (Dublin), Margery Constance Nudd 
(Yiewsley), A. Eleanor Pinnington (Exeter), Rev. A. H. 
Candler (Accra, Gold Coast), Susie I. Tucker (Tavistock), 
Catharine Brebner (Calgary), C. S. Sakangapani (Ananta- 
pur, Madras), K. G. Sawmy (Trichinopoly, South India), 
Alice E. Gillington (Parkstone). 


IIl.—Tue Priz—E oF HALF A for the best 
quotation is awarded to Sidney S. Wright, of 
“ Kinkora,” Swanley, Kent, for the following : 


LOVE—AND THE PHILOSOPHER. By Marie CorELLI. 
(Methuen.) 


‘* How I missed her, how I missed her, 
How I missed my Clementine ! 
But I kissed her little sister 
For my darling Clementine.” 


Percy Montrose, Clementine. 
We also select for printing : 


THE VAULT OF HEAVEN. 
By Str RicHarp Grecory, D.Sc. (Methuen.) 
“The Cow jumped over the Moon.” 
Old Nursery Rhyme. 
(Winifred Simmons, 16, Mortlake Road, Kew, Surrey.) 


WHAT IS MAN? By J. ArtHur THomson. (Methuen.) 


“‘ A Man, however well-behaved 
At best is only a monkey shaved!” 


W. S. Princess Ida. 
(Teresa Bellamy Noble, 9, Forest Rise, E.17.) 


SPECIAL LICENSE. By Frank Stayton. (Nash & Grayson.) 


“Let dogs delight to bark and bite 
It is their nature to.” 
Dr. Watts’s Hymns. 


(E. Gardiner, 5, Limerick Road, Redland, Bristol.) 


III.—TueE PrizE oF THREE NEw Books for the best 
account of ‘‘ The Happiest Day in My Life” 
is awarded to Walter Smythe, of ‘‘ Faunmore,” 
Holywood, Co. Down, for the following : 


I had just commenced to practise at law and clients 
were scarce and rare, so I occupied my time with writing 
for the press, with varying success. I had sent out much 
bread on the waters, and it had returned after many days 
—the editorial seagulls would have none of it. One 
morning—a day of delightful memories—I received a 
letter from the editor of Chambers’s Journal. It was printed 
in red and it notified to me that a set of verses had been 
accepted for publication. That was a red-letter day for 
me, and although I had upwards of a dozen sets of verses 
afterwards accepted by the same editor the acceptances, 
although always delightful, did not thrill me to such an 
extent as the first did. I remember how carefully I read 
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over the proof and, placing it securely in an envelope, 
posted it myself. That was a great day—long ago. Law 
swallowed up literature, but I am coming back to it again 
in the later years. 


We specially commend the accounts by E. M. Riley 
(British Army of the Rhine), A. G. Skinner (Bude) 
M. E. Garland (Ipswich), L. N. Thomas (Littlehampton), 
James A. Richards (Tenby), Olive Florence Crowe 
(Hanwell), Marjorie Holmes (Bertham), Angela Double- 
day (Streatham), A. J. Edwards (Oldham), Herbert 
Drake (Ipswich), Mrs. B. Keighley (Bingley), S. A. 
Griffiths (Ferndale), Ian Kelway (Moretonhampstead), 
Dorothy O. Trollope (Bexleyheath), Barbara E. Smythe 
(Perth). 


IV.—THE Prize oF HALF A GUINEA for the best review 
in not more than a hundred words is awarded 
to B. Noél Saxelby, of 26, Hardwick Street, 
Buxton, Derbyshire, for the following : 


LIFE. By WINGFIELD-STRATFORD. (Collins.) 


As a study of the charming, impressionable boy and 
young man, Chesney Temple, this book is successful. The 
school and college life is described from first-hand know- 
ledge. But as a “ memoir” of the brilliant young poet, 
Chesney Temple, it fails to convince. Is the author 
writing with his tongue in his cheek ? He admits that his 
hero is no born poet, and the account of Chesney’s first 
attempts at verse-manufacture is mirth-provoking. But 
later he seems to take his poet seriously and gives many 
extracts from his “ work’ that the reader could have 
dispensed with. 


We also select for printing : 
THE CONQUEST OF NEW GRANADA. 


By R. B. CUNNINGHAME GRAHAM, (Heinemann.) 


With a whole-hearted enthusiasm Mr. Graham narrates 
the exploits of the sixteenth century conquistador de 
Quesada, whose career was somewhat similar to that of 
our own Clive in that he went abroad as a civilian, found 
his true vocation as a soldier, and added a large tract of 


territory to the possession of his native land. In the face 
of tremendous obstacles and with an ever-dwindling band 
of followers he navigated the Magdalena river and estab- 
lished Spanish rule in the savannah lands of what is now 
the state of Colombia. It is a tale of high emprise losing 
nothing in the telling. 


(W. L. Dudley, Ranfurly Castle School, Bridge of Weir, 
Scotland.) 


THREE TALES. By Gustave FLAUBERT. 
TRANSLATED BY ARTHUR McDowa tt. (Chatto & Windus.) 


Here are three exquisite little tales showing Flaubert’s 
intense power of feeling, his subtle imagination, his superb 
skill in arrangement and his ingenious impartiality in 
portraying character. How delightful to turn for a moment 
from the second-rate novel of to-day, with all its problems 
and defects, and to come across these three pieces of 
astonishing writing. Truly an exchange of the common- 
place for the exceptional. ‘‘A Simple Heart’’ is just 
the most perfect study of an old female servant. Un- 
doubtedly all three stories deserve a place beside Flaubert’s 
masterpiece, “‘ Madame Bovary.” 


(Gladys H. Cocks, 84, Commercial Road, Newport, 
Monmouthshire.) 


We specially commend the reviews by Reginald W. 
Harris (Coventry), Constance Pendlebury (Chapel-en- 
le-Frith), C. F. Rathbone (Birmingham), J. A. R. 
(Tenby), B. M. Beard (Bexleyheath), Sidney S. Wright 
(Swanley), J. A. Jenkins (Liverpool), E. A. G. 
(Kingston-on-Thames), Kathleen Rice (Harpenden), 
J. Kilmeny Keith (Kensington Park), Mannington 
Sayers (Monmouth), Egbert T. Colley (Gainsborough), 
Reginald A. Smith (Burton-on-Trent), Frances M. 
Buss (London, W.C.), D. M. Wild (Southport), R. 
Stock (Radlett), G. Ralton Barnard (York), Charles 
Stapylton (Eastbourne), Florence M. Ramsay (Chelten- 
ham). 


V.—THE PRIZE OF ONE YEAR’S SUBSCRIPTION TO 
THE BOoKMAN is awarded to Felix Webster, 
of 5, Turquand Street, Walworth, S.E.17. 


KATE DOUGLAS WIGGIN. 


By Witrrip L. RANDELL. 


ET it be admitted, with or without prejudice, 
that when I first read a book by Kate Douglas 
Wiggin I became a Superior Person ; most objectionably 
so, for I assumed 
that mental state 
which in the days 
of the dear old 
three-decker novels 
was expressed by 
the exclamation 
“ Pish”’ or Tush.”’ 
Everybody in 
the book was so 
dreadfully angelic; 
all the bad little 
girls became re- 
pentant and re- 
R formed—vide Julia 
in Mother Carey”’ 


culty was smoothed 


out, annihilated by 
a veritable steam- 
roller of sentiment 


Mrs. Kate Douglas 
Wiggin. 
Lent by Mr. S. B. Walter Gay. 


and never-failing tact on the part of somebody who 
was too modest and beautiful or too sweet and ugly 
to live. 

But it is cf no use trying to preserve that superior 
attitude. I discovered in time that Kate Douglas 
Wiggin really knew and loved children—also men and 
women ; that she was doing more good in the world 
than I should ever do; and that there were pages in 
her stories which had a way of getting at one’s heart 
quite unexpectedly. And here and now I make, too 
late for her to know, my belated apology for pretending 
to be *‘ superior.”’ 

The story of that full life which closed as far as earth 
is concerned on August 28th, has been told briefly in 
various papers. Kate Douglas Wiggin was born in 
Philadelphia in September, 1857, the daughter of 
Robert Noah Smith, a lawyer. Her early years were 
spent in a New England atmosphere reflected, in its 
mists and sunshine, in her stories; the atmosphere, 
but slightly mitigated, which Henry James pictured 
so clearly in his life of Hawthorne : 


“No sovereign, no court, no personal loyalty, no 
aristocracy, no church, no clergy, no army, no diplomatic 
service, no country gentlemen, no palaces, no castles, nor 
manors, nor old country houses, nor parsonages, nor 
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thatched®cottages nor ivied ruins ; no cathedrals nor abbeys 
nor littke Norman churches; no great Universities nor 
public schools—no Oxford, nor Eton, nor Harrow; no 
literature, no novels, no museums, no pictures, no political 
society, no sporting class—no Epsom nor Ascot! ”’ 


We qualify such a negative presentment by noting 
that in Miss Smith’s girlhood there was a devoted 
personal loyalty to the American Flag—as those who 
have read “‘ The Saving of the Colours ”’ in The New 
Chronicles of Rebecca ”’ will remember ; that there was 
a church and clergy of a very 
effective type, as Mr. and 
Mrs. Baxter, in the same 
book, may bear witness ; and 
that there were very true and 
courteous and well-bred 
gentlemen and ladies in the 
land, albeit they did not 
descend from the gloom oi 
history in a knightly glamour. 
1 think we have a glimpse 
of the atmosphere in a single 
sentence, again from the book 
I have mentioned. Mrs. 
Baxter and Rebecca are 
sitting on Mrs. Came’s front 
steps enjoying the sunset : 


“ It grew dark soon afterward, 
and they went into the house 
to see Mrs. Came’s new lamp 
lighted for the first time, to 
examine her last drawn-in rug 
(a wonderful achievement pro- 
duced entirely from dyed flannel 
petticoats), and to hear the 
doctor’s wife play ‘ Oft in the 
Stilly Night ’ on the dulcimer.”’ 
That, to my mind, “ puts 
you there,” on the spot, with 
a stroke of genius. 

Removing to Maine as a child, she attended the 
Abbott Academy at Andover, Massachusetts, becoming, 
according to her younger sister’s account, “a capable 
little person, concocting delectable milk-toast, browning 
toothsome buckwheats, and generally making a very 
good Parent’s Assistant.’’ She showed little literary 
talent, unless we may regard a diary as a hint of what 
was coming; and soon after she was seventeen came 
a move to California where, on the death of her step- 
father, some difficult and trying days formed an un- 
pleasant interlude. She had one story published in the 
St. Nicholas Magazine, for which she received £30— 
and reversed the customary procedure of young authors 
by deciding that she had neither the equipment nor 
the experience for a literary career. ‘‘ Circumstances, 
or perhaps my love of children,” she says, ‘‘ led me into 
the study of the kindergarten theory of education,” 
and the result was that she organised the first free 
kindergartens for the poor on the Pacific Coast—her 
idea bearing fruit rapidly and leading to the establish- 
ment of many similar schools. 

In 1880 she married Samuel Bradley Wiggin, a 
lawyer of San Francisco, who died nine years later, 
soon after their departure for the East. Exhausted by 
the energy she had poured generously into her work, 


she feared for her health, and decided to write; ‘‘ and 
then,” she records, “the thrilling part of my career 
was over, for there were no misadventures and no 
difficulties—nothing but appreciation a thousandfold 
warmer than I could possibly have deserved.’ For a 
revealing glimpse of the real woman, her words are 
worth a more extended quotation : 


“It is almost a pity that I had to give up teaching, 
for although I hope I have a little gift in story-telling, it 
does not compare with the other, which I know, in all 
modesty, was a real talent. 
How I loved it, how I gloried 
in it, no words of mine can 
tell. In those few years, in 
which most of my time was 
spent with ragged little babies 
three to six years old—babies 
of all nationalities, and their 
still more extraordinary parents 
—I learned more of human 
nature than in all the rest of 
my life put together. Little 
did I realise that I was gather- 
ing first-hand knowledge that 
would be useful to me in quite 
another profession. I only 
knew that I was supremely 
happy and very useful.” 

Her work immediately 
“caught on,” and she became 
before very long one of the 
most widely read authors in 
America. She married again, 
in 1895, Mr. George Christopher 
Riggs, but retained for her 
books the name of Wiggin. 

Her visits to this country 
bore fruit in the “ Penelope ” 
books — lively impressions 
which have been eclipsed, 
popular though they were 
years ago, by the famous 
“ Rebecca of Sunnybrook Farm,” ‘‘ The New Chronicles 
of Rebecca” and other sunny stories—which cannot 
strictly be termed novels—such as ‘‘ The Old Peabody 
Pew,” “ Mother Carey”’ and ‘‘ The Story of Waitstill 
Baxter,” of which the first is pure, pretty, but perfectly 
healthy sentiment, the second a genuinely amusing 
picture of children and their universal ways, over- 
spread by the wise mother who can do no wrong—and 
my one complaint is of the perfection of this adorable 
Mother Carey. If only she would show a little temper 
and “ bang around” just once she would have been 
absolutely human, because not absolutely perfect. I 
am not going to dissect any of these books at length 
for readers who probably know them well; but my 
pen lingers for a moment or two over the third one, 
with the curious Puritan name. Here, in Mrs. Boynton, 
we have a magnificent portrait of one of those people 
who have that irritating intimacy with the mind of 
the Almighty, occasionally encountered even to-day, 
which drives their less spiritually exalted—I almost 
wrote spiritually conceited—friends to desperation. 
She does not loom large in the story, but she is there, 
fixed. And yet in her passing there is pathos, and even 
the compelled recognition that she was a good woman ; 
such is the art and the strength of the author. The 
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book has much more definite plot and construction 
than most of the others, which are often light sketches 
with a connecting thread of scene and event and 
character, and it is conclusive evidence that if she had 
so chosen Kate Douglas Wiggin could have written 
a warm, powerful novel of New England life worthy to 
stand beside the more austere work of the author of 
“The Scarlet Letter.” The book is her defence against 
detractors, if ever she needed defence. ‘‘ Rebecca” is 
of course her best known creation, and appeared, in new 
guise, as the heroine of a play at the Globe Theatre, 
London, in 1912; but compared with delightful little 
“ Waitstill Baxter ’’ I think Rebecca must come second. 

Several of these books have been translated into 
five or six languages, and the honours of literature 
came to her more formally when in 1906 Bowdoin 
University, where Longfellow and Hawthorne had 
both spent their college days, gave her the degree of 
Litt.D., thus confirming the verdict of her innumerable 
readers. And since it is interesting to trace the springs 
of popularity, whence came her immediate and wide 
appeal? It was not from intricacy or cleverness of 
plot, in which she is far behind: her plots are of the 
simplest. Care in writing she had, for she corrected and 


remodelled her sentences, even to the rewriting of 
“ Rebecca’”’ two or three times ; yet she achieved no 
memorable distinction of style, no passages that haunt 
us with sheer beauty, though she occasionally touched 
high levels with a page of description. Her secret was 
quite simple—it was in fact simplicity. She wrote 
from the heart ; she was extraordinarily sympathetic ; 
infinitely sincere ; she loved the folk she wrote about. 
Is there any need to search more deeply for the secret 
of her success ? Prime among all her loves was the love 
of children; without this affection in overflowing 
measure it would have been impossible for her to 
establish, before the age of twenty-five, those schools 
for children of the poorer classes which made her name 
known for the length of the western American coast. 
Associate with this her strong sense of humour, which 
both in character and situation runs like a clear wood- 
land stream through all her books, and the secret is out. 

There are books of hers which I have not mentioned 
—“A Cathedral Courtship ”’ for instance, and “ The 
Diary of a Goose Girl,” but the same opinion applies 
to all, and our summing-up is ended. Her life was 
well spent and, reversing the Shakespearean phrase, 
the good that she has done lives after her. 


BOOK-NOTES 


FROM PARIS. 


By Brian Ruys. 


EPTEMBER has opened; the holiday-maker will 
soon be packing his summer’s reading into a box 
labelled for Paris. In the meantime the printer’s 
machines are working busily, for the autumn list of 
books will be a 
heavy one. At the 
end of the year we 
may well expect to 
hear that the book 
production of 1913 
has been reached 
and passed. And, 
as output and 
price must go 
together, there are 
also promises of 
an effort to re- 
duce the cost of 
novels. While it is 
true that the. books of the last two or three years have 
cost the French reader less, relatively speaking, than 
his food, much bad paper and hasty printing have 
been the result. And if two publishers, relying upon 
large editions, have shown that it is possible to reprint 
good novels impeccably, with woodcuts by famous 
artists, at a price equivalent to eightpence, the fashion- 
able public is quite prepared to pay ten francs for the 
young intellectual’s last novel if turned out handsomely 
and fit to keep. Each publisher, then, has his own 
solution for the difficulties of the day, and novels have 
never been less uniform in price and appearance. 
Let us glance at the holiday maker’s shelf for a few 
moments before turning to the future. Three or four of 
his books have already claimed mention in England : 


Mr. Brian Rhys. 


“La Briére,’ by Alphonse de Chateaubriant (Grand 
Prix du Roman, 1923), a sombre masterpiece which has 
diverted the steps of more than one tourist to a corner 
of fen country in Brittany. There is “La Vie de 
Shelley,” that delightful encounter between Ariel and 
the malicious, bourgeois French fairy Carabos, known 
as André Maurois; before many months an English 
translation will make it widely known. There is “ Le 
Réveil des Morts,’’ by Roland Dorgelés, half novel, 
half journalism, with its unforgettable pictures of the 
devastated regions. There is the first novel by the 
ex-president of the Dadaistes, ‘‘ Le Bon Apétre ”’ (“" The 
Failure’). Philippe Soupault is brilliant and imitative ; 
his ideas seem to stream out of a cinematograph 
operator’s box on to the screen of the page; when 
‘“‘emotionalised,” as at the Failure’s release from 
prison, the method becomes very interesting. He also 
gives amusing sketches of review founding in cafés, 
and portraits—Poteau is of course Cocteau; Palmyre, 
Guillaume Apollinaire; Voultas the ‘ mécanicien,” 
Blaise Cendrars. Next on the shelf may lie Pierre 
Benoit’s last novel, ‘‘ Mademoiselle de la Ferté,” in 
which adventure is at last abandoned for character 
study. The critics have praised his handling of a 
rather scandalous theme (involving among other things 
the ruin of an English statesman of the eighties) where 
everything is left to our imagination. But they have 
again raised the charge of plagiarism against him, 
quoting a novel written nearly a hundred years ago. 
The charge is a doubtful one, but on return to Paris 
the holiday maker will find ready for him a reprint _of 
Eugéne Sue’s ‘“ Atar-Gull.” He will also find two 
other novels, both intended to reach a wide public. 
One is ‘ Verotchka 1’étrangére,’’ by Francis Carco, 
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who appears to have abandoned his earlier haunts, 
the unsavoury little Bohemian bars of Paris in I9gt0. 
Last year “ L’Homme traqué,”’ which showed the 
influence of ‘‘Crime and Punishment,’ gave him 
Academic spurs (Grand Prix du Roman). In his new 
novel he boldly plunges into very difficult waters. 
Taking three Russian exiles, a danseuse, a young man, 
Serge (liar born), and the princess Verotchka, his fiancée, 
he poisons the first two with cocaine and steps in to 
form a fourth in a drama of drugs and passions, which 
lacks, one feels, a grain of salt. But those who care 
to follow him will allow that he has handled this most 
complex of non-moral problems with considerable 
dramatic effect and skill. The other novel to mention 
is the sequel to ‘‘ La Gargonne.” Suffice it to say that 
Victor Margueritte has not made another mistake. 
Though both preface and text of ‘‘ Le Compagnon”’ 
contain bitter reflections about the hyprocritical in- 
dignation of the past, he respects the feelings of the 
bourgeoisie. For the rest, he knows what his public 
wants, and can boast that his sales have reached 100,000 
copies in a few days. 

And the future? It is hidden behind an interminable 
list of titles, which tell us but little in the absence of 
their inventors. Some clues however may be found 
in certain tendencies of the past. One of these is 
undoubtedly the enlarging of the literary horizon since 
the war. ‘La Briere” apart, we are in full reaction 
against all that is romantic, against provincialism, 
whether Parisian (witness Carco) or ‘‘ extra muros.” 
Jean Giraudoux and Paul Morand have done more than 
any of the younger writers to throw open the frontiers, 
and if, characteristically enough, the last named has 
retired to Greece to plan his first novel, we may be sure 
that it is not in a quest for mere local colour. Regional- 
ism on the other hand has never shown such vigour; a 
new series, entirely devoted to regionalist fiction, has 
just been launched and the literary map of France is 
rapidly filling in. It is significant to note that a pro- 
vincial house will have the honour of publishing the 
next novel by the Tharaud Fréres, acknowledged masters 
among this school of writers. Another tendency must 
be explained by the bait offered by too many literary 
prizes; at all costs, says the publisher, throw your 
book into novel form, so as to reach the widest public. 
(We may compare here the different results recently 
attained by Dorgelés and Maurois.) The tendency 
was to be seen last spring in ‘‘ Le Grand Ecart.’’ In 
this ‘‘roman”’ Jean Cocteau showed what a brilliant, 
supple, highly-tempered blade he was forging, but was 
it not a little too incisive for his immediate purpose ? 
Be that as it may, to ‘‘ Thomas |’imposteur,” which the 
N. R. F. will publish this autumn, he adds the label 
“histoire,” and we may hope to see to full advantage 
the dual qualities of this very versatile young intel- 
lectual—the gymnastic of his thought, the growing 
discipline of his prose. 

During the past month /’Eclair has been conducting 
an interesting enquéte in its morning columns ; various 
writers have been asked to name the méconnus of modern 
literature. Alain Fournier’s novel, ‘Le Grand 
Méaulnes,” has been most often mentioned, and 
deservedly. Had this young writer lived he would 
have stood alone as an idealist; let us hope that a 


translation of his novel will one day appear in England. 
This autumn his friend Riviére, who has found among 
his papers several short stories, will preface and publish 
them under the title “ Miracles.’”’ Another writer 
often mentioned was Valéry Larbaud, whose work has 
certainly never earned its just share of fame. He has 
more character than any other French writer alive 
to-day, and owes some of it to Samuel Butler, whom 
he has been steadily translating into French (pages 
from the “‘ Note-Books ” are now appearing). England 
indeed owes V. Larbaud several debts, and it is hoped’ 
that Gilbert Cannan’s translation of his ‘“‘ A. O. Barna- 
booth ” will be published in London before long. In 
the meantime the first chapters of his new novel, ‘‘ Mon 
plus secret conseil,” are appearing in the Nouvelle 
Revue Frangaise. 

Within a month from the appearance of these notes 
speculation around the award of the Prix Goncourt 
will have begun ; what new talent will be proclaimed ? 
It is too early to venture predictions, but J. H. Louwyck 
will certainly be one of the candidates, with “‘ La Dame 
au beffroi.’’ His first novel, “‘Un homme. tendre,” 
passed almost unnoticed last year, save for the praise 
of one or two discerning critics, but it gave a tragic 
little glimpse, both delicate and sure, of the life of the 
working classes in a Paris suburb. 

In les Cahiers Verts one of the most interesting numbers 
to appear this autumn will certainly be “ Incarnacion,” 
a poignant novel full-of Spanish colouring, written by 
no less a person than Aurore, granddaughter of Georges 
Sand. André Maurois’ name inevitably occurs to us 
here ; to what will he turn his keen attention, after 
Colonel Bramble and Shelley ? The answer is a little 
unexpected. One book will be a defence, thrown into 
dialogue form, of the generalship during the war at 
G.H.Q. which recently had to sustain an attack from 
Jean de Pierrefeu, former official dispatch writer. 
His next book will be a study of capitalism and labour 
entitled ‘‘ La hausse et la baisse,”’ in which he may be 
expected to reveal certain bourgeois tendencies. He 
has also been heard to inquire with curiosity about 
the English intellectuals of the “ left,” who may thus 
take timely warning. 

A few notes on poetry may here find place. Before 
Christmas will appear two volumes of Paul Valéry’s 
Poetry and Prose. The recent award of the Prix des 
Peintres and the discussion around this disciple of 
Mallarmé, this da Vinci of Paris, are known to the 
avant-garde of London. Thibaudet’s admirable study, 
recently published in the Cahiers Verts, will serve 
to show that comprehension of Valéry’s attitude and 
achievement in his art is no light matter. Jean Coc- 
teau’s “ Plain-Chant,”’ a chain of short poems, recently 
appeared. They are conservative in form, admirably 
disciplined, and have something of the polish of steel 
and yet also of the transparency of deep water. At times, 
as for instance in “‘ Au moment de plonger sous les vagues 
du songe’”’ he comes near to a perfection entirely his own. 
Mention must also be made of de la Vaissiére’s ‘‘ Antholo- 
gie poétique du XX° siécle,”’ which forms a valuable 
pendant to the collection published by the Mercure de 
France some years ago. Inevitably there are omissions, 


such as the names of Lucien Fabre, Léon-Paul Fargue 
and Guy. 
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NOTICES. 


All communications intended for the Editor must be addressed to 
the Editor of Tak Bookman, St. Paut’s HousE, WARWICK 
SguaRE, Lonpon, E.C.4. 

A preliminary letter of inquiry should be sent to the Editor before 
any manuscript is submitted for his consideration. 


The Christmas Number of THE Bookman is now 
in preparation and we would urge our readers to 
place their orders 
for it at once. 
Although a large 
edition is printed, 
the demand every 
year goes beyond 
our estimate ; the 
Number is always 
out of print before 
the day of publi- 
cation, and many 
readers are unable 
to secure a 
copy. We are 
anxious to avoid 
this, and would be grateful if our readers would help 
us to do so by giving their orders without delay. 


Miss Gertrude Mayo, 
whose “ Auto-suggestion for Children,” with a 
Preface by Emile Coue, is published by 
Messrs. Allen & Unwin. 


The second volume of ‘‘ The Farington Diary” 
(Hutchinson) is I think even more interesting than 
the first ; and in his introduction the unrepentant 
editor, Mr. James Greig, reiterates his conviction 
that Joseph Farington, R.A., will in future rank 
with Pepys “as a chronicler of the sayings and 
doings of the eminent men and the stirring events 
of a later and momentous period of history.” If 
I doubt this because, apart from questions of 
personality and style, we are so much more depend- 
ent on Pepys for records of his period than we are 
on Farington for records of his, I gratefully 
acknowledge that Farington has made a valuable, 
very interesting and permanent contribution to 
the social history of his time and to our knowledge 
of many of its famous men. 

He was in Paris in 1802 and jots down some 
wonderfully and minutely realistic sketches of the 
appearance and manner of Napoleon ; and he is no 
less revealing in his notes about Sheridan, Sir 
Joshua Reynolds (henpecked by his sister and 
reprimanded by her for painting on Sundays), 
Fuseli, West, Hoppner, Turner, Opie, and a host 
of other artists, authors, and prominent men of 
his circle. He amply justifies in his Diary Fuseli’s 
reading of his physiognomy as expressing powers 
of ‘‘ intent observation.’’ He looks on at life with 
a steady curiosity but with a certain air of aloofness. 
He never lets himself go and give himself away 


recklessly as Pepys did. He is the painter and 
shows you the picture ; Pepys sets up his mirror 
and postures and goes his way before it and lets 
you see as much of himself in it as of his friends. 

Referring to Sir George Beaumont’s friendship 
with Coleridge, Farington adds that Coleridge was 
a few years ago a violent Democrat, ‘“ but now 
quite opposite—about 32 years old—a great genius 
—a Poet—prodigious command of has 
read everything,’ and continues, Sir George also 
became acquainted with Wordsworth (nephew to 
Cookson), who is a rival genius, has abt. {70 a yr. 
is married,—lives near Grassmere,—is about the 
same age.’’ We no longer describe Wordsworth as 
nephew to Cookson, but I wish that among his 
admirable foot-notes Mr. Greig had given us one 
about that distinguished uncle. 

Later, there is a description of an evening with 
Coleridge, after dinner at Sir George Beaumont'’s. 
“The conversation after dinner and throughout 
the evening was very metaphysical in which 
Coleridge had the leading and by far the greatest 
part. His habit seems to be to analyse every 
subject.”” He talked of the different powers re- 
quired for painting and sculpture. ‘‘ Novels were 
mentioned. Coleridge objected to them altogether ; 
even the best of them did harm; ‘they afforded 
amusement to the mind without requiring exertion.’ 
. . . The evening was passed not in conversation 
but in listening to a succession of opinions and 
explanations delivered by Coleridge, to which I 
attended with a desire to form a judgment of his 
ability. It was all metaphysical, frequently per- 
plexed, and certainly at times without understand- 
ing. .. . On coming away I expressed to Dance 
how much I was fatigued by that sort of confinement 
we had been under. He sympathised in it.’’ So 
would Lamb, with whom Farington does not seem 
to have been acquainted ; and his fatigue reminds 
one of that tale Lamb tells of how, on his way 
through Pope’s Head Alley to the India House one 
morning, he met Coleridge, who took him by the 
button of his coat and began to discourse, as was 
usual with him. When he was well started, Lamb 
cut off the button and left him, and says that on 
his way home in the evening he found Coleridge 
in the Alley still holding on to the button and 
talking fluently. An absurd fiction, of course, but 
the testimony of Farington, Carlyle, and other 
sufferers makes one wonder whether it was not 
devastatingly truthful symbolically. Most famous 
talkers were, I suspect, in reality terrible bores, but 
most of their victims, hypnotised by a reputation 
for learning and vocal genius, had not the moral 
courage to say so, and one of the things I like about 
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Farington is the engaging candour 
with which he always sets down 
his own impressions, favourable or 
otherwise, of even his greatest con- 
temporaries. He has entertaining, 
illuminating gossip about Pope and 
Johnson by people who knew them, 
and about a multitude of persons, 
big and little, who made up the 
world that he lived in. These 
Diaries were far too good to be 
lost, and Mr. Greig is to be very 
warmly congratulated alike on 
having rescued them from the 
oblivion in which they slept so long 
and on the skill and fullness of knowledge, he has 
brought to their editing. 


I have sometimes played with a fancy that it is 
much healthfuller and pleasanter to buy and sell 
books than to write them, and a reading of Mr. 
Walter T. Spencer’s ‘‘ Forty Years in My Bookshop”’ 
(Constable) almost makes me feel sure of it. An 
introduction to the book by Mr. Thomas Moult, who 
has edited it, pictures with a gracious art the charm, 
the restfulness, the air of romance that are to be 
found in the shop and the rooms above it. “I 
truly believe,” says he, and immediately illustrates 
with an anecdote an assertion which the book 
itself abundantly vindicates, ‘something romantic 
happens to Mr. Spencer every day of his life. The 
world itself must spell Romance to him.’’ And he 
concludes an indication of Mr. Spencer’s genial, 
warm-hearted personality with, ‘‘ Indeed, remember- 
ing what we have learnt from this Cheeryble-spirited 
bookman named Walter Thomas Spencer, we may 
even find ourselves viewing London as that most 
delectable of all places, where we could take a year’s 
holiday every year.”’ 

To say nothing of other experiences, Mr. Spencer’s 
adventures among first editions are as good as a 
fairy-tale and more exciting. If I had been well 
out of my cradle when Mr. Hardy’s first three novels 
appeared and could have bought them when, failing 
to sell otherwise, they were sold by 
a street hawker for one-and-three- 
pence apiece, Mr. Spencer tells me I 
could easily have disposed of them 
to-day for four hundred pounds. 
But such-like stories are not to be 
matred in a summary, for Mr. , 
Spencer is no dealer in cold 
arithmetic ; when he tells how some 
neglected first edition has risen in 
value to a comparatively fabulous 
price, he supplements the figures with 
interesting anecdotes concerning the 
buying and selling, or about the book 
itself or its author. Rare or old prints 
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delight him no less than rare books, 
and the sixteen by Cruikshank, 
Thackeray and “ Phiz’’ reproduced 
in colour are among the many 
attractions of his delightful 
chronicle. He is so much of a 
Dickens enthusiast that he devotes 
four excellent chapters to him and 
one to his illustrators; he has a 
collection of his unpublished letters 
and quotes from some of them. 
Stevenson visited his shop, and he 
nearly published a_ book of 
Stevenson's poems; Sala, Sir Edwin 
Arnold, Sir Sidney Colvin, Phil May, 
Gissing, Swinburne, Meredith, Irving, Zangwill, Hugh 
Walpole, John Drinkwater—these and too many 
others to mention Mr. Spencer has welcomed among 
his books and he has something to say about all of 
them, but never anything that is not genial and 
unprejudiced and well worth saying. 


There is no lack of other booksellers in London, 
but Mr. Spencer does not criticise them; he is 
genially contented to go his own way and leave them 
to go theirs. Authors, however, are not like that. 
They have no such benignance, but often make a 
business, and sometimes a pleasure of criticising 
each other. Mr. Gerald Cumberland has written 
two books of reminiscences and done this freely in 
both. He called the first ‘‘ Set Down in Malice,” 
and calls the second ‘ Written in Friendship ” 
(Grant Richards), but some of his friends would 
hardly have guessed that, in the latter, he was 
writing about them in friendship if he had not said 
so in the title. He can praise, and praise whole- 
heartedly, and does this when he writes of George 
Russell (A. E.), of Miss Rebecca West, Stacy 
Aumonier, Phillips Oppenheim, Owen Nares, John 
Cournos, Edgar Wallace, Keighley Snowden, Miss 
Sheila Kaye-Smith, James Agate, and a host of 
others ; but he castigates or ridicules some without 
mercy—and, on the whole, if he wants to, why 
shouldn't he ‘‘ If her opinions hurt your feelings,”’ 
he remarks of Miss Rebecca West, 
“ very well, then—your feelings are 
hurt by her opinions” ; and the same 
justification may serve for himself. 
He is simply saying what he thinks in 
plain, blunt terms ; that is his way ; 
and it is useless to blame him 
because his way is not yours, or does 
not please you so well as somebody 
else’s. If he were subtly and gently 
ironical the very men who now 
reprimand him would probably miss 
his meaning and say he was too 
sympathetic and good-natured to be 
quite truthful; though there is no 
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real reason why even the most unpleasant truths 
should be told most unpleasantly. After all Mr. 
Cumberland is, at his worst, only the candid friend. 
He throws far more bouquets than bad eggs, is witty 
and lively and at times amusingly impertinent, and 
were we not a thin-skinned generation we should, if 
we happen to be of his victims, laugh with him at 
ourselves and be none the worse for it. If we take 
his humour too seriously it is perhaps only a sign that 
our vanity needs something more than a rest-cure. 


Very different in form and mood are the reminis- 
cences of Mr. Pett Ridge. His “A Story Teller: 
Forty Years in London” (Hodder & Stoughton) 
covers the same period as Mr. Spencer covers in 
his “‘ Forty Years in My Bookshop,” but he is 
not always among books, like Mr. Spencer, nor 
always among famous people, like Mr. Cumberland ; 
he mingles in all sorts of scenes with all sorts and 
conditions of humanity, and is much too keenly 
interested in the fullness and variety of life at 
large to be intolerant of the imperfections or idiosyn- 
crasies of a famous or even infamous few among so 
many. If he criticises he does it good-naturedly, 
for the best good-natured men have seen and 
experienced too much, know their fellows too well, 
and have become too cynical to waste words in 
censuring them for not being wiser or worthier 
than they are. There is a neat little parable for 
critics in his note of what Sir James Barrie said 
at a dinner given to him after he received his 
baronetage, where he spoke thus of the criticisms 
applied to him: ‘‘ When I began writing novels, 
people said they were not real novels. When I 
began writing plays, folk said they were not real 
plays. I expect men are going about now saying 
I am not a real baronet.” 

Mr. Pett Ridge tells you little of his own doings 
in literature, but a good deal of the London streets 
and the homely men and women who live and 
work in them and have furnished scenes and char- 
acters for his books. Many of his pages are sown 
with piquant and amusing Cockney anecdotes ; 
and in many of them he takes you back to the 
eighties and nineties and deftly sketches the 
different life that we lived in the London of those 
days. He has gone about with his eyes open 
and, though he is philosophically tolerant of the 
individual, he is a shrewd critic of social manners 
in general, and understands London and Londoners 
so thoroughly, I expect, because, like Lamb, he 
has ‘‘ given his heart with usury to them.” Nor 
has he put all his sympathy for them into his 
stories. Some of us know something of what he 
has done in the way of practical service in caring 
for and making happier the children of the poor, 
and here and there in his book you get elusive 
glimpses of that work. He touches in vivid little 
sketches of Bret Harte, Mark Twain, Irving, and 
many another; takes you to literary dinners and 


cricket matches, and keeps you pleasantly enter- 
tained from the first chapter on his early days to 
the last when he says, “ If, in reading, or skipping, 
these pages you chance to gain the impression that 
I have had a jolly life, you will be correct. If, 
in closing the book, you suspect I have found it 
agreeable to set down views gained and incidents 
encountered during a not excessively adventurous 
career, there again you are entirely right.’’ And 
it is this joy in life that makes his book enjoyable. 
They say that to understand all is to forgive all - 
and it is probably because he has devoted himself 
to getting to understand people that he is not 
often inclined to criticise them harshly. 


Mrs. S. G. Millin, whose novel,‘ The Jordans,” pub- 
lished by Messrs. Collins, is reviewed in this Number, 
has lived in Kimberley and elsewhere in South Africa - 
all her life. She makes her home nowadays at 
Johannesburg, where her husband, Advocate Philip 
Millin, practises at the Johannesburg Bar. Her 
first story was published when she was nineteen. 
She now writes a weekly column on literary matters 
for the Cape Times. ‘‘ Jordans’’ is her fourth novel, 
and she has just finished a fifth, ‘ God’s Step- 
Children,” a story dealing with the colour problem. 


I suppose artists, like poets, are seldom best 
known for their best work, and this seems to have 
been the case with Rowlandson. His crude and 
occasionally scurrilous caricatures have been more 
popular than his often charming and delicate land- 
scape work or his quieter humour in pictures of 
light comedy. ‘‘ Thomas Rowlandson: His Draw- 
ings and Water-Colours,”’ by A. P. Oppé (Studio) 
shows with sixteen colour reproductions and eighty 
in black-and-white the extraordinary range and 
variety of his genius. He has affinities withHogarth 
on the one hand and with George Morland on the 
other. He hardly ever gives you a landscape that 
is all landscape ; I have an idea that, like the good 
born-Londoner he was, men delighted him more 
than grass and trees, and he cannot forbear to 
bring in, very naturally, among the beauties of 
nature two or three, or a group, or even a crowd 
of human figures that, graceful, quaint and touched 
with suggestions of character, are characteristically 
his. An able biographical and critical essay by 
Mr. Oppé prefaces what is, under Mr. Geoffrey 
Holmes’s editing, a very interesting and beautiful 
addition to the many such volumes that have 
issued from the Studio office. 


A book that should be useful to young writers is 
“Short Story Writing for Profit,” by Michael 
Joseph, with a foreword by Stacy Aumonier, which 
Messrs. Hutchinson are publishing immediately. 


Mr. S. B. Walter Gay, of Messrs. Gay & Hancock, 
writing of Mrs. G. C. Riggs (Kate Douglas Wiggin), 
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the subject of a special article in this Number, 
says that though “‘ Rebecca of Sunnybrook Farm” 
met with extraordinary success here and in America, 
he had great difficulty in getting the public to buy 
her earlier book, ‘‘ Timothy’s Quest.” He persuaded 
an Aberdeen bookseller to take seven copies on a 
promise that if they were not sold in six months 
he should have them for nothing. At the end of 
six months only one had been sold, so, with the 
bookseller’s consent, he gave the six copies to 
the shop assistants. He continued to push the 
book till ultimately it began to sell, and recently 
when the story was filmed Mrs. Riggs sent him a 
copy of the American edition, containing the follow- 
ing inscription: ‘‘ To Walter Gay who loved this 
book and made its success in England, and here 
it turns up triumphantly more than 30 years after 
its birth. Kate Douglas Wiggin, who wrote it, 
to S. B. Walter Gay, who made booksellers buy it.” 


“Thy Neighbour’s Wife,’’ a novel of life in the 
Aran Islands by Liam O’Flaherty, will be published 
this month by Mr. Jonathan Cape. Mr. O'Flaherty 
comes of one of the oldest families in Ireland, and 
has had a strange, adventurous career. During 
the war, he served in the Irish Guards; but he 
has also been a Sinn Feiner, and was for a time 
one of the Irregulars. He has now, however, with- 
drawn from Irish politics, having come to the 
conclusion that life is a comedy, and you enjoy it 
better when you look on from a distance. 


“ Suggestions,” by E. E. Kallett, which the Cam- 
bridge Press is to publish, is a collection of essays, 
six on Shakespeare and six on other great poets. 
Mr. Kallett, who was editor of ‘‘ A Cambridge Book 
of Verse,’ was for many years one of the masters 
at Leys School, Cambridge. 


Mr. J. Anker Larsen, the Danish author who has 
been awarded the Gyldendal prize of 70,000 kroner 
for his novel ‘‘ The Philosopher’s Stone,’’ was 
born in 1874. He studied at Copenhagen University, 
first theology, then law; but the philosophy of 
religion has always attracted him and laid the 
foundations for the remarkable study in mysticism 
which he makes in his novel. He has published 
several collections of short stories (the first in 1905), 
and is part-author of a number of successful plays. 
For some years he was an actor, but more recently 
he has been engaged as producer at several Copen- 
hagen theatres. 


A History of the National Lifeboat Institution, 
which Major A. J. Dawson has written, is to be 
published shortly by Messrs. Hodder & Stoughton, 
Major Dawson, who has for long past been closely 
associated with Lifeboat work, commanded a Com- 
pany in the 11th Battalion of the Border Regiment 
during the war, and was twice mentioned in 


dispatches. He 
was severely gassed 
and, being in- 
valided home, was 
gazetted to the 
General Staff 
in control of a 
section of the 
Intelligence De- 
partment. In 
earlier days he 
travelled much, Major A. J. 
and put some of Dawson. 

his travel experiences into the best of his novels. 


Photo by The Warschawski 
Studio, St. Leonards. 


Referring to our review last month of his “‘ Where 
Traditions Linger ’’ (Eveleigh Nash), Mr. Allan Fea 
calls our attention to a slight error in our statement 
that the Penruddocke portraits are at Wilton House. 
They are at Compton Park, near Wilton, the old 
seat of the Penruddocke family. 


Miss Grace Guiney, of 10, Holywell, Oxford, 
literary executor of Miss Louise Imogen Guiney, 
writes: ‘‘ May I ask in your columns for the loan 
of letters written by the late Miss Louise Imogen 
Guiney? I am preparing a volume of these for 
immediate publication, and any material lent would 
be gratefully acknowledged and quickly returned.” 


Without having the courage to say so, many 
have no doubt felt that the subtleties of Hamlet 
were not given to him by Shakespeare but by 
Shakespeare’s commentators, and Mr. Chesterton, 
who is never lacking in courage, not only expresses 
this opinion in one of the essays in his “‘ Fancies 
versus Fads’’ (Methuen), but brushes aside the 
fussy profundities of the psycho-analyst and presents 
Hamlet as a normal man, with characteristics that 
are common to our race, his shrinking from the 
murder of his uncle, his infirmities of purpose being 
the obvious, ordinary weaknesses of an ordinary 
man. ‘“‘ The sort of duty that Hamlet shirked is 
exactly the sort of duty that we are all shirking ; 
that of dethroning injustice and vindicating truth.” 
If he were only dull and solemn, G. K. C.. would 
be generally recog- 
nised as the arch- 
apostle of common 
sense ; but because 
he puts the truth 
into a witty or 
frivolous epigram, 
states facts fanci- 
fully, laughs at our 
social, educational, 
political and other 
stupidities in- 
stead of preaching Miss Emile Loring, 


whose novel, “ The Trail of Conflict,” is 
about them, the published by Messrs. Fisher Unwin. 
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philosophy of his humour runs a risk of being 
overlooked, and the easy reader who is tickled by 
his jest is too apt to think it is all a joke. Mr. 
Chesterton has plenty of prejudices, takes his own 
way with the Puritan tradition, and is otherwise 
engagingly fallible, but he is never less than enter- 
taining and suggestive in the thirty essays in his 
new book; he trifles delightfully when occasion 
serves, and, when occasion serves, writes prose 
that has the magic of 
poetry and says the wisest 
and wittiest things as spon- 
taneously as the average 
essayist writes platitudes. 
versus Fads ’’ is 
one of the best of his books 
of miscellanies, with one of 
the worst of his titles. 
THE BooKMAN. 


MESSRS. HODDER & 
STOUGHTON’S 
WINDOW - DRESSING 
COMPETITION. 


RESULTS : 

The Prizes for the best 
Window Show made of 
Messrs. Hodder & Stough- 
ton’s books by book sellers 
in any part of the United 
Kingdom during any one 
week between July 25th 
and August 3Ist have been 


awarded as follows : 

Ist Prize of {10 ros. to 
Messrs. Sellicks, 2, Bedford 
Street, Plymouth. 

2nd Prize of £5 5s. to Messrs. W. H. Smith & Son, 
Above Bar, Southampton. 

3rd Prize of £3 3s. to Messrs. Jarrold & Sons, Ltd., 
London Street, Norwich. 


The photographs of the three winning displays 
are reproduced in our Illustrated Supplement. 
To accommodate them to our space we have had 
to reduce these photographs very much in size, 
but they sufficiently show the ingenuity and effec- 
tiveness of the display. 


The Ten Prizes of One Guinea each are awarded 


(1) W. H. Smith & Son, Corporation Street, 
Birmingham. 


(2) W. H. Smith & Son, 72, Terminus Road, 
Eastbourne. 


(3) W. Erskine Mayne, 3, Donegall Street West, 
Belfast. 


(4) Jas. Starr & Son, Ltd., 14, Wallgate, Wigan. 


Mrs. Alice Hegan Rice, 


Author of ‘ Mrs. Wiggs of the Cabbage Patch,” “ Lovey Mary,” etc. 
Specially taken for THe Bookman. 


(5) Edward E. Day, Port Talbot. 

(6) W. H. Smith & Son, Southport (Lord Street, 
479-481). 

(7) Roffey & Clarke, 12, High Street, Croydon. 

(8).H. J. Evans, 43, East Street, Wimborne. 


(9) R. Harris & Son, 6, Bridge Street, North- 
ampton. 

(10) Methodist Book Depot, 15, Brunswick Place, 
Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

All these window displays 
are remarkably good. It 
has only been after careful 
consideration of the detail 
in each that the awards 
have been made, and in 
view of their different 
merits it has been decided 
to send consolation prizes 
to the following com- 
petitors : 

Arthur M. Smith, 132, 
Argyle Street, Dunoon ; 
Bert Biles, 33, St. Thomas 
Street, Weymouth; Com- 
bridges, 56, Church Road, 
Hove, Brighton; W. H. 
Smith & Son, ror, Mostyn 
Street, Llandudno; Blosse 
& Co., 35, St. Matthews 
Street, Ipswich; Hubert 
Giles, 22-23, Broad Street, 
Oxford; W. H. Smith & 
Son, 7, Commercial Street, 
Batley, Yorks; C. Com- 
bridge, 4-5, New Street, 
Birmingham; G. W. 
Lovsley & Co., 114, High 
Street, Watford ; Wyman & Sons, Ltd., 56, St. Mary 
Street, Cardiff; Slade’s Stores, 42-50, Abingdon 
Street, Northampton ; W. H. Smith & Son, Esplan- 
ade, Ryde ; Miss E. E. Clark, 90, High Street, Cowes, 
I.O.W.; E. F. Hudson, 116, New Street, Birming- 
ham; Misses Bastin, 4, Torbay Road, Paignton ; 
W. H. Smith & Son, 4, Victoria Street, Grimsby ; 
W. H. Mack, High Street, Runcorn; R. G. Morton, 
39-41, Oxton Road, Birkenhead ; W. Maurice Pring, 
Boots Book Department, Royal Exchange, Man- 
chester. 


NOTES ON NEW BOOKS. 

Very notable indeed is ‘‘ Selwyn Brothers”’ (7s. 6d. ; 
Hodder & Stoughton), Miss F. E. Mills Young’s latest 
addition ‘to her stories of South African life. Each of 
these stories—there must be close upon a dozen of them 
now—has been marked by individuality and distinction, 
but with the present absorbing yet painful romance the 
author gives us what is perhaps her finest achievement. 
The book, along with much of direct and vivid presentation 
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of its scenes, is in 
the main a wonder- 


ful study of a 
character on whose 
behalf the reader’s 
sympathy is not 
wholly captured 
until near the close. 
Petronel Selwyn 
appears before us 
as a beautiful but 
hard, luxury-loving 
and wholly selfish 
young woman from 
the first, and it 


Mr. Calder Wilson, says much for the 


joint-author of “ Monsieur Zero” (Fisher Unwin), skill of the novelist 
reviewed in this Number. 


that in spite of 
this our interest in her heroine never flags. Petronel 
had, as a girl not out of her teens, married Ernest 
Selwyn, and when we are introduced to her it is 
nine years later and she is just sailing for South 
Africa, after having received a cable telling her not 
todoso. Her action when quietly dropping her wedding- 
ring overboard is observed by a young man, Ruther- 
ford, who comes to play an important part in her 
development. The plot of the story is at once boldly 
conceived and carefully worked out, while the principal 
characters are not only realised by the author, but delineated 
with a sureness that gives them actuality for the reader. 
The “ beast ’’ is perhaps a trifle over-accentuated, especially 
towards the unconventional close, by which his true 
character comes to be revealed. Petronel herself is por- 
trayed with remarkable skill, and if the reader’s admiration 
and sympathy for her are but gradually awakened, they 
become but the stronger in the end. 

Mr. Henry Baerlein has written a delightful masque in 
three acts called ‘‘ The Raft of Love’ (7s. 6d. ; Simpkin, 
Marshall), in which our old friends Harlequin and Colum- 
bine appear at the commencement very aged and nearly 
worn out; he has a long grey beard, and she a furrowed 
countenance. The scene is a street of partly finished 
houses on a wintry night, and a Watchman sleeps by the 
fire. Harlequin and Columbine are asleep too in the 
shadows, and covered with wraps and ulsters. The Man 
of the Moon descends from the sky by means of a rope 
ladder, and learns from Harlequin : 

“We cannot dance, we cannot dance 

Before the lovers of romance 

Receive us in their hearts again.” 
When Phil and Jane, the two grandchildren of the Watch- 
man, arrive with his supper, it is discovered that through 
Phil Harlequin and Columbine may possibly regain their 
youth again. This is through Phil declaring his love for 
‘‘ old, neglected things.’’ They spirit Phil away into the 
moon—Act 2—and there he sees and hears many remark- 
able things. Among the people he meets are children who 
have lost their way on their journey to earth. Phil also 
sees the Ambassador of Destiny, and a little girl who, had 
she come to earth, would have been a scullery-maid. And 
when he has seen and learnt what is necessary he prepares 
to depart, and the Man of the Moon says, ‘‘ There are some 
navigators who will gather moonlight from the sea.” 
In Act 3 they are back in the street, and we see how 


Harlequin and 
Columbine are 
made young again. 
“The Raft of 
Love ’’ is a quaint 
and charming 
fancy which Mr. 
Baerlein has 
handled in an 
uncommonly skil- 
ful way. The book 
is illustrated by 
Eileen Lawrence 
Smith. 

“The Captivity 


Miss Nellie Tom-Gallon, 


joint-author of “ Monsieur Zero” (Fisher Unwin), 
reviewed in this Number. 


and Trial of 
Marie Antoinette,”’ 
by Gerald Tate 
(5s.; Methuen), is a terse and graphic account of the 
last days of the unlucky yet splendidly dignified queen. 
The story is presented with a clear simplicity and 
is horribly impressive. A lady who visited Marie Antoinette 
during the last days of her imprisonment writes : ‘“‘ She was 
seated on a low stool mending a petticoat of coarse black 
serge. Her clothes were in rags, her shoes were worn, 
across her breast was pinned a white handkerchief. She 
stooped like an old woman, her face was deathly pale, and 
we could see that, under her cap, her hair was as white as 
snow.”’ After the weary wait came the hideous trial, and 
the frightful last journey. “ Still she appeared as proud 
and majestic as ever, her lips curling with ineffable disdain 
as she surveyed the coarse and brutal rabble before her.”’ 
The record is concise and vivid; filled with many fresh 
and interesting details. 

To the West Country—the counties west of Dorsetshire, 
strictly speaking—belongs a secret magic which holds the 
heart of its lovers in thrall ; and lest we offend, let us even 
include the county of William Barnes, for there also speech 
is soft and musical, and we begin to “ hear’’ Devon and 
Cornwall even in sophisticated Bournemouth. On the 
dialects and dialect literature of these lovely lands Mr. 
W. Gregory Harris has written admirably in his intro- 
ductory essay to ‘“‘ West Country Folk’’ (3s. 6d.; John 
Lane), and the rest of his book is composed of West Country 
sketches in prose and verse. To the thousands who 
regard a visit ‘‘ down along 0’ we”’ as a visit to the old 
home, a return to an ever loved mistress, this book will 
bring back all the delights of the talk of the fisher-folk in 
the twilight, the lilt of Devon and Cornish tongues, the 
lights at evening in cottage windows, the cliffs of Lynton 
and Trevose and Kynance, and the harbours of Looe and 
Polperro and Fowey. 

A new anthology of ‘‘ English Verse and Prose,” edited 
by Archibald T. Strong and R. S. Wallace (12s. 6d. ; 
Oxford Press), was intended as a complement to a “ Short 
History of English Literature ”’ 
and published in 1921. It opens with selections from the 
poetry and prose of the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries 
and illustrates, by means of extracts, the growth and 


written by these editors 


variety of English literature down the ages to the present 
time. No living authors are included, and though 
for reasons of copyright the later selections are neces- 
sarily few they are sufficient for the purpose of the 
book. 


~e 
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Rew Books. 


MIDWINTER.* 


Dr. Johnson’s bark was always worse than his bite. 
He rated the Scots pretty roundly, but he went to Scots- 
men for his publishers and his biographer and thereby 
showed his sense, if 
not his consistency. 
Mr. Buchan is one 
of those members 
of his race who 
believe in taking 
the nobler kind of 
revenge, as Boswell 
did, and laying his 
lexicographer under 
some _ degree of 
obligation. Two 
cues Boswell’s 
“ Life’”’ supply him 
with the motive of 
this book—one 
positive, the other 
negative. For we 
remember how the 
Doctor, being the staunch old Tory that he was, showed 
his sympathy with the Stuart cause; and this leaning 
towards the Jacobites had its source in a vein of 
chivalry—his admiration for the ill-used Mary. But besides 
this sentimental declaration there is the long-neglected 
fact that there exists a two years’ gap in our record of 
Johnson’s career, and it is this hiatus that Mr. Buchan 
has tried to fill with the present romance. There is like 
to be trouble with the serious minority who have been 
looking to him for years to give us the standard and final 
chronicle of the ill-starred insurrection of ‘ the ’45,’’ but 
that is Mr. Buchan’s affair; and even the hardest-worked 
author that we know would need to put other tasks aside 
if he tackled in earnest the tangle of intrigue and hope 
and disillusion which found its Waterloo at Culloden and 
its St. Helena forty years later in the death of the Last 
Pretender in exile and poverty at Rome. 

It is the ingenuity of the attempt that attracts—this 
enlistment of a sturdy and ungainly English dominie in 
the service of a Scottish conspiracy. There has been 
nothing quite like it since Queen Elizabeth persuaded 
Shakespeare to give her a comedy showing Falstaff in love, 
and where ‘‘ The Merry Wives’ makes up for all absurdity 
is in an exquisite fooling which is absent here. Mr. Buchan 
makes the doughty Samuel a tutor in an aristocratic house, 
and then leads him into adventures through a feeling of 
responsibility over his pupil’s sister, a high-spirited and 


Photo by Mr. John Buchan. 
Elliott & Fry. 


‘headstrong girl. There is therefore no derogation, and . 


our author is not likely to be cited before a midnight 
tribunal of the Johnson Club for dragging their divinity 
down and making him ridiculous. The utmost they 
can say is that the attempt to endow him with this 
startling character of conspirator has failed, but with 
the best intentions. We hardly recognise the well-known 
lineaments—the burly, rough-mannered, scrofulous and 
domineering oracle in this country usher who invades the 
best society of the Midlands and sallies out from good 
men’s tables on a kind of Tam o’ Shanter ride by night 
across country at the imminent risk of his neck. Samuel 
in search of a hoyden is too much of a strain upon our 
sense of the probabilities, but it is due to Mr. Buchan to 
say that no one else could have led us through twenty 
imaginative chapters with such eminent enjoyment and 
content. 

For he has put into ‘“‘ Midwinter ’’ a wealth of varied 
character and a rich vein of descriptive writing. The 


* “ Midwinter.” By John Buchan. 7s. 6d. (Hodder & 
Stoughton.) 


possibility that there is a 


gipsy scenes in the green shaws of the Cotswold forest 
country have the authentic quality of Robin Hood, and 
‘““ Midwinter ’’—a kind of Neil Gow in the Lincoln green— 
makes a capital agent for surprise, bewilderment and 
extrication out of tight corners. In his company you 
forget the real weakness of the plot, that for once Mr. 
Buchan has had to cultivate his favourite pursuit—con- 
spiracy—without the advantage of a veiled conclusion, 
for every reader knows that there is disappointment 
in ambush at the finish, and this is enough to mar the 
hottest trail at any time. Where the book excels is in 
its fine landscape work—enchanting pictures of the Cots- 
wold country in all its homely, kindly beauty, such as 
will go to colour and adorn many a prose anthology for 
years to come. Through the eyes of the hero, Alastair 
Maclean, we get a panorama of scene and character which 
never fails in freshness, but the scenery is the best, and 
especially when transmuted by the subjective influences 
of memory and hope and heartache. With the candour 
of a great artist Mr. Buchan makes us a present of his 
palette, you may say, in the graceful and characteristic 
verse of his dedication; and he puts the right frame 
around his picture by the touch of documentary discovery 
and incompleteness at the beginning and the end. The 
result is a finished and delightful piece of work, done in a 
holiday mood, but if it recalls the greatness of ‘‘ Green- 
mantle ’’ it is mainly by way of contrast. 


J. P. Coins. 


CURRENT LITERATURE ACROSS 
THE ATLANTIC.* 


The old contemptuous attitude to American literature 
(‘‘ Has America a literature ?’’) is now giving way to 
one that is half a belated appreciation and half a misunder- 
standing, so that any serious introduction to the study 
of contemporary American work is to be welcomed. It is 
unfortunate, however, that the welcome needs to be 
qualified in the case of Mr. Bechhofer’s little book, for he 
takes sides so dogmatically that although his statement 
of the position happens to be sound for the moment it is 
not difficult to imagine a period approaching with which 
those readers who have adopted his standards may find 
themselves completely out of sympathy. And that will 
be their loss, for they would be incapable of deriving from 
a considerable body of writers the pleasure which, unless 
we mistake it badly, is and will be the purpose of art 
across the water as it is in the older world. 

Mr. Bechhofer’s partisanship is natural enough. Indeed 
we feel that an observer of his temperament—his previous 
works have all been records of travel in Russia or transla- 
tions from Russian writers—could hardly avoid it, especially 
as the younger American critics like Mr. Van Wyck Brooks, 
Mr. George Jean Nathan and Mr. H. L. Mencken had 
already given the ground the necessary bias, as they say 
on bowling greens, by the time Mr. Bechhofer arrived 
in New York. Much of the impressiveness of these critics, 
as we know, is due to a genuine intellectual scorn of what 
they call uplift,” right thinking,’ or “‘ the optimism 
of the pioneer.’”” In other words, their artistic ideals 
are the antithesis of what Mr. Bechhofer calls the “‘ yearning 
for the assurance that all would at last be well, the desire 
for relief, and laughter, and comfort and hope.” He 
echoes them, almost parrot-like, ignoring completely the 
“ yearning ’’’ in a good many 


* “The Literary Renaissance in America.” By C. E. Bech- 
hofer. 6s. (Heinemann.) 
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folk, especially nowadays, for the assurance that all would 
at last be ill, the desire for melancholy and gloom, dis- 
comfort and pessimism. He ignores also the likelihood 
that this corresponding outlook may just as readily be 
the source of bad literature. Moreover, why is the yearning 
for relief, comfort, and all that, looked upon with such 
suspicion by these apostles of darkness? How badly 
Charles Dickens would be faring at their hands were he 
writing his novels to-day as an American contemporary 
of Mr. Sherwood Anderson ! 

To speak quite frankly, it is rank bad criticism to appraise 
a novel by the author’s outlook. The critic’s business is 
to look at life for the time being through the author’s 
particular pair of spectacles, and then to judge the work 
by his sincerity or otherwise of expression, and by its 
adequacy or inadequacy. To demand that a novelist’s 
vision shall be coloured to suit the critic is impertinence. 
Fortunately for Mr. Bechhofer, as we have already hinted, 
it happens that during the period under his survey the 
authors of most significance belong to what one critic 
has called ‘“‘ a race of Hamlets, the like of which has hardly 
been seen before, except perhaps in nineteenth century 
Russia.’’ Therefore his book has a certain value at the 
moment, although even this is considerably discounted by 
his peculiar method of approach. 

He begins by defining the outlook which he believesis 
the correct one for an American author (!), introducing 
the younger critics as his supporters, ignoring those who 
are not. He goes on to review the work of Mr. James 
Branch Cabell, and Mr. Joseph Hergesheimer, Mr. Eugene 
O’Neill, Mr. Theodore Dreiser, Miss Willa Cather, Mr. 
Sinclair Lewis, Mr. Edgar Lee Masters, and Mr. Sherwood 
Anderson. But his review is scrappy and disproportionate. 
He devotes ten pages to a eulogistic summary of that 
tedious and unimportant book called ‘‘ Jurgen,’’ despite 
his own dictum that “ I cannot help thinking readableness 
is one of the requisites of a good writer, especially at such 
a critical period as America is now passing through ”’ ; 
and he dismisses the whole of Mr. Theodore Dreiser's far 
more important work in half a dozen pages. It would 
almost seem that the really significant people are those 
who fit into his own peculiar scheme, which is to take 
one novel as ‘‘ symbolising the end of the old style in the 
Middle West,’’ another as piercing ‘‘ to the core of its 
rottenness,’”’ a third as showing the vitality of the non- 
English element there, and so on. It does not seem to 
occur to him that several novels might ‘‘ symbolise ”’ the 
same thing; and if it does he must have rejected all but 
the required example, however good the rest may be, so 
readily does he find some one novel fitting into some one 
niche. 

When these niches have been satisfactorily occupied he 
turns with complacency to the many other authors now 
writing, and in his final chapter deals with them all in 
less space than he gives to “‘ Jurgen.’’ Miss Dorothy Can- 
field, Mrs. Evelyn Scott, and Miss Zona Gale, Mr. Floyd 
Dell, Mr. Claude Washburn, and Mr. Upton Sinclair—his 
references to their considerable and not altogether negligible 
contribution are almost crowded out. In view of this it 
is natural, but regrettable, that a patronising note should 
have crept into what cannot by any stretch of imagination 
be called criticism, whatever one may grant in the case 
of the earlier chapters. ‘‘ Miss Dorothy Canfield’s ‘ The 
Brimming Cup ’—an earlier novel was ‘ The Best Thing ’— 
has been successful on both sides of the Atlantic, despite 
its almost unbelievable long-windedness. Parts of it are 
good. ...’’ We are inclined, however, to forgive Mr. 
Bechhofer for many things when we come to his expression 
of confidence in the work of Miss Ruth Suckow, a young 
magazine story-writer whose name is already marked for 
honours by readers who seriously follow the stream of 
American literature, but entirely unknown hitherto by 
those who have no inclination to look beneath the turgid 
surface. We even forgive him for omitting a dozen worthy 
authors altogether. 


Tuomas MOULT. 


THE RE-DISCOVERY OF 
SHAKESPEARE.* 


The re-discovery of Shakespeare goes on apace. Such 
a varied collection of volumes as the present shows that 
while the “‘ wry minds ”’ are hectically striving to establish 
a mythical Shakespeare in Viscounts, Earls and other 
Noblemen wropt in the mistry of cryptograms, acrostics 
and submerged documents, the genuine scholars are 
quietly busy making clear whatsoever difficulties of text 
and authorship the time and circumstances of the Eliza- 
bethan theatre have left obscure. 

As a guide to what has been accomplished in recent 
years, Dr. Herford’s volume is indispensable. It surveys 
the whole field of research very thoroughly, and presents 
the results with brevity and even with charm. Scholar 
and humanist are united in Dr. Herford, who, I believe, 
would be able to make the multiplication table readable, 

What a pity Mr. J. M. Robertson hasn't that gift of 
charm among the qualities of a magnificent mind! All 
that is possible for a splendidly organised and formidable 
mental equipment to do he does superbly ; but make his 
essays attractive he cannot. If there is anything in current 
literature more dreary to read than a discussion between 
Mr. Robertson and Sir George Greenwood I should like 
to know it in order to avoid it. Mr. Robertson’s present 
volume is, in its general contention, quite unanswerable ; 
but his inability to put a case with brevity, lucidity and 
economy gives many chances which a nimble and subtle 
controversialist will be sure to make the most of. Mr. 
Robertson is here specifically attacking Mr. Clutton- 
Brock’s little effort to prove that Shakespeare was attempt- 
ing some Elizabethan psycho-analysis, and meant “ Ham- 
let ’’ to be a study in “ inhibitions.’”’ Hamlet, it appears, 
had ‘“‘ complexes” and had them pretty badly. Mr. 
Robertson demolishes this rather insubstantial structure 
with some very heavy artillery, and incidentally reveals 
the nature of the attack on his own position. 

Really many of the difficulties in this eternally fascinating 
play disappear when we consider the history of its theme. 
Shakespeare’s ‘“‘ Hamlet” is the last stage of an ancient 
and barbarous story that first comes into literature in the 
twelfth century chronicle written by the Danish writer, 
Saxo the Learned (Saxo Grammaticus). After some ad- 
ventures which we cannot here pursue, the story, with its 
bloody and barbarous details well established upon it, 
came at last under the hand of a supreme dramatic and 
poetic genius. What was he to do with it? Elizabethan 
playgoers were thoroughly familiar with certain traditional 
features of the tale—the murder, the marriage, the ghost, 
the mock-madness, and so forth—and they would expect 
them all in any new version. Shakespeare could no more 
dare to leave them out than a mother could dare to omit 
the sanguinary utterances of the wolf when telling her 
children the story of Red Riding Hood: the audience in 
each case would see to that. What happened was that 
Shakespeare kept the details, but placed the emphasis 
on character and spiritual conflict. Shakespeare civilised 
the old story of Hamlet’s revenge, as Goethe, two centuries 
later, civilised the old story of Faust’s bargain with the 
devil, flooding it with the light of poetry, enriching it with 
deep and daring revelations of human character, softening 
it with the pathos of a maiden’s passion, and moralising it, 
so to speak, in the spectacle of death let loose upon old 
and young, guilty and innocent, by the first murderer of 
the story. Nevertheless, here and there in the civilised 
drama traces of the barbarous original are strangely 


* “A Sketch of Recent Shakespearean Investigation.” By 
C. H. Herford, M.A., Litt.D. 6s. net. (Blackie.)—‘‘ ‘ Hamlet’ 
Once More.” By the Right Hon. J. M. Robertson. 7s. 6d. net. 
(Cobden-Sanderson.)—‘‘ The Tragedie of Cymbeline.” (‘‘ The 
Players’ Shakespeare.’’) {£4 4s.net. (Ernest Benn.)—‘ Shake- 
speare the Man and His Stage.”” By E. A. G. Lamborn and 
G. B. Harrison. 2s. 6d. net. (Oxford University Press.)— 
“The Tempest.’ Edited by Lloyd Storr-Best, M.A., D.Lit. ; 
Macbeth.” Edited by H. J. C. Grierson, LL.D., D.Litt. ; 
“Twelfth Night.” Edited by K. N. Bell, M.A., and E. G. 
Francis, B.A. (‘‘ The Companion Shakespeare.) 2s. net each. 
(Christophers.) 
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discernible, as jags of ancient rock break out through the 
surface of some green hill-side. The play does not quite 
forget the pit out of which it was digged; and Hamlet, 
the sweet prince, has now and then a gesture that belongs, 
not to him, but to the ruthless and cunning Amleth of 
Saxo, or the bombastic and roaring Hamlet of Kyd. We 
must not be disconcerted by inconsistencies that would 
never have troubled an Elizabethan playgoer for a moment. 
As Mr. Granville-Barker points out in his general Intro- 
duction to the Players’ Shakespeare, our greatest poet 
made no attempt to be 
an ideally perfect play- 


fact that he did not print one of his plays clearly shows 
that for him the play was the thing said and done on the 
stage. A printed play of Shakespeare is the score of a 
poetic and dramatic symphony; it is the representa- 
tion of spoken music, and what matters is not how 
it looks on paper, but how it sounds in performance. 
Mr. Granville-Barker, who has written, acted and produced 
plays with extraordinary intelligence, is a most admirable 
editor. His prefaces are really original essays in criticism, 
rich in what we understand as personality. He has, too, 
a touch of style in his 
prose: but he should be 


wright, but collaborated 


(so to speak) with the 
actual physical facts of 
stage and _ performers, 
aiming, not at accuracy, 
but at vitality, and 


told very firmly that his 
trick of giving all nouns 
a genitive case is very 
irritating. I have no 
schoolmasterly feelings 
about such things ; I say 


achieving it intensely. 
Mr. Robertson’s’ essay 
is full of acute and valid 
criticism suffused in the 
warmth of a rich ap- 
preciation. Mr. Robert- 
son not merely knows 
Shakespeare as few men 
do, he loves Shakespeare 
as few men do. 

Mr. Granville-Barker’s 
introductions continue to 
be a main attraction of 
the sumptuous edition 
produced by Messrs. 
Ernest Benn. The 
publishers’ prefatory note 
confronts us with almost 
as many names as those 
of the authors of a revue. 
Thus we read: ‘ The 
Introductions are by Mr. 
Harley Granville-Barker. 
The volumes have been 
printed at The Shake- 
speare Head Press, Strat- 
ford-upon-Avon, under 
the direction of Mr. B. H. 
Newdigate, and the 
coloured illustrations 
have been carried out in 
facsimile collotype by 
Messrs. Whittingham «& 
Griggs. The line blocks 
are by Messrs. Emery 
Walker. The volume is 
illustrated by Mr. Alfred Rutherston.’’ The most admirable 
feature of the edition, however, is the attempt to give us 
the real Shakespeare in perfection. The first sentence of 
the first volume strikes the key-note: ‘‘ In this edition of 
Shakespeare it is intended to present the plays from the 
point of view of their performance on the stage.” And 
really, what could be a better course ? Shakespeare did 
not write ‘“‘ Hamlet’”’ as Swinburne wrote Bothwell.” 
In the seclusion of Putney Swinburne may have allowed 
himself the vision of some ultimate translation of ‘‘ Both- 
well’ into action; but there was no stage waiting for it 
as he wrote. Shakespeare, whatever (if any) his ultimate 
vision, could not afford to indulge himself with distance; 
he was an actor and manager preparing pieces for im- 
mediate performance under specific conditions of place, 
persons and properties. If we do not approach Shake- 
speare as a practical working playmaker we shall not 
reach the threshold of intelligent understanding. To 
wander in the wilderness of corrections proposed by two 
centuries of merely bookish editors is to reach the con- 
clusion that Shakespeare’s real intention in writing was 
to win the approval of pedantic schoolmasters, to whom, 
be it observed, he is invariably disrespectful. Yet the 
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-POPVLVS MARET, OLY MPVS 


PASSENGER WHY GOEST FIOV BY SO FAST 
WHOM ENVIONS DEAT HAR PLAST 


as a reader that en- 
countering on almost 
every page such locutions 
as ‘“‘ the play’s acting ”’ 
and ‘‘Cymbeline’s writ 
ing,’ is an offence. Re- 
form it altogether ! These 
essays are too good to be 
marred with mannerisms. 
The discussion of 
‘‘Cymbeline,’’ that 
strange mixture of the 
depths and the heights, is 
admirably done. I re- 
member the performance 
of Henry Irving and 
Ellen Terry in this play. 
Iachimo was one of 
Irving’s over-elaborated 
parts; but no one is 
likely to see a_ lovelier 
Imogen than the match- 
less Ellen. It is a con- 
solation of middle-age 
that one is able to recall 
Ellen Terry in her prime. 

To the re-discovery of 
the real Shakespeare the 
little manual by Mr. 
Lamborn and Mr. Harri- 
son is a valuable con- 
tribution. There is 
simply no better book as 
an introduction to a 


Y 


Bust of at 
Stratford-on-Avon. 


From “Shakespeare, the Man and his Stage” (Oxford Press). right understanding of 


the plays. It runs to 
no more than 128 pages, but its four sections—The Life, 
The Age, the Theatre, The Plays—cover the whole ground 
with a masterly understanding of the general need. The 
authors have accomplished a miracle of compression and 
completeness, and if the other ‘‘ Oxford Manuals ’’ at all 
resemble this, the Press, so to speak, have struck it rich. 

I have left myself no space in which to praise the latest 
additions to the ‘‘Companion Shakespeare.’ The rapid 
progress of the series and the high quality of the presenta- 
tion testify to a vigorous and enterprising general editor. 
To have enlisted the ripe scholarship of Professor Grierson 
in the adventure is an achievement. And pray observe 
the price of the volumes. Thus for youth as well as 
maturity, for the public with shillings as well as the public 
with guineas, the re-discovery of Shakespeare goes merrily 
on. GEORGE SAMPSON. 


THE MODERN SHORT STORY.* 
Of making anthologies of short stories there is no end. 
_ increase and multiply like clusters of weeds: very 


‘Thirty and One Stories by Thirty and One Authors.” 
7S. "ta. (Thornton Butterworth.) 
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NEW AUTUMN NOVELS AND BOOKS OF GENERAL INTEREST 


EMBASSIES or 
OTHER DAYS 


3rd large edi- 
tion now ready 


By WALBURGA, 


The book of 
the Autumn 


LADY PAGET 


In two large handsome volumes with numerous illustrations on art paper. 42s. net 
THREE EARLY PRESS REVIEWS 


“ Unquestionably among the most interesting memoirs that have appeared in recent years. . 


. . There is a feast of good things in this book.”—Daily Mail 


“Contains an immense variety of delightful anecdote and gossip about Courts and Society in many countries for a period of nearly seventy years... . 


Lady Paget was a prominent figure in the scenes and incidents she describes.""—Daily Telegraph 
“The romantic charm of a world that has passed away lingers, like the odour of lavender, about the pages. . 


. . She was a famous figure with the 


Courts of Europe. There is not a dull page in these memoirs.”—-Morning Post 


SHORT STORY WRITING OR 
(In cloth. Crown 8vo. 6s. net) PROFIT 

By MICHAEL JOSEPH 

With a Foreword by STACY AUMONIER 


“This admirable work outlines the complete construction and marketing 
of the short story.” —Public Opinion 


INLAND BIRDS: 
tions by a Sportsman 
By H. MORTIMER BATTEN, F.Z.S. 


Author of ‘‘ Romances of the Wild,” etc. With an Introduction by the 
Rr. Hon. Sir H. MaxweEt. In Demy 8vo, with 36 illustrations. 


Northern Observa- 


THE LIFE oF FRED ARCHER 


By E. M. HUMPHRIS (2nd large edition now ready) 


Preface by ARTHUR B. PORTMAN volume, with 
Edited by LORD ARTHUR GROSVENOR | illustrations. 


18s. net 


MYSELF OTHERS 
By JESSIE MILWARD (Ed. by J. B. BOOTH) 


“The book is packed with good stories.”—Daily Express In Demy 8vo, 

“ Very fascinating.” —Morning Post 

“She has known nearly all the theatrical celebrities of her tions. 
time.” —Sunday Times 16s. net. 


SANDS of TIME. 


In one large handsome volume, with illustrations, 18s. 


Mr. Sichel’s charming memoirs, written in his easy and distinguished style, 


century. 


By WALTER SICHEL, M.A. 


Author of “ Disraeli,” ‘‘ Emma, Lady Hamilton,” etc. 
have something to say about nearly all the leading men and women of the last 


By JOSEPH FARINGTON, R.A. 


In large 
nd 2nd large edition of the now famous handsome 
volume, 

The best with photo- 
Diary since gravure and 
many illus- 
vening trations 
Standard 2is net 


Edited by JAMES GREIG 


_ A selection from HUTCHINSON’S latest fiction 7s. 6d. net 


THE LAST TIME ROBERT HICHENS 


Four masterly stories by the author of ‘‘ The Garden of Allah.” 


THE RED REDMAYNES EDEN PHILLPOTTS 


Author of “ The Grey Room,” etc., etc. 


THE RUNAWAY M. E. FRANCIS 


Author of ‘‘ Many Waters,” “ Renewal,” “‘ Beck of Beckford,” etc. 


MAY SINCLAIR 
Author of ‘‘ Anne Severn and the Fieldings.” 
With many illustrations by Cuevatier JEAN DE BosscuEre. 


YOUNG FELIX FRANK SWINNERTON 


Author of “‘ Coquette,” “‘ September,”’ etc. 


MAUDE ANNESLEY 


Author of “‘ Blind Understanding.” 

E. CHARLES VIVIAN 

Author of “ City of Wonder” (3rd edition). 
THE LETTERS OF JEAN ARMITER 

UNA L. SILBERRAD 


Author of ‘‘ Green Pastures,” ‘‘ The Honest Man.” 


FORTUNE’S FOOL (204 edition”) RAFAEL SABATINI 


Author of “‘ Captain Blood” (6th edition). 


UNCANNY STORIES 


WHERE I MADE ONE 


FIELDS OF SLEEP 


VINDICATION STEPHEN MCKENNA 
Author of “‘ Sonia,”’ “‘ The Commandment of Moses” (5th edition). 


WORLDS APART M. P. WILLCOCKS 


Author of ‘‘ The Keystone,” etc. 


LADY MILES 


Author of ‘‘ The Red Flame,” etc. 


ETHEL M. DELL 


Author of ‘“‘ The Bars of Iron,” etc. 


THE ROLLING ROAD (3rd edition) BOYD CABLE 
Author of ‘‘ Between the Lines,” etc. 
A REVERSION TO TYPE (3rd edition) 

E. M. DELAFIELD 


Author of ‘‘ Tension,” ‘‘ Heel of Achiles.” 


ESSEX SMITH 


Author of “‘ The Revolving Fates,” etc. 


THE ROSE OF SANTA FB EDWIN L. SABIN 
Author of ‘‘ Desert Dust.” 


STONY GROUND 


TETHERSTONES 


IF YE BREAK FAITH 


THE YARD (5th edition) 
HORACE ANNESLEY VACHELL 


Author of ‘‘ Quinneys,” etc. 
THE GARDEN OF GOD (4th edition) 
H. de VERE STACPOOLE 


Continues the story of “‘ The Blue Lagoon.” 


Just Published 
HEIRS APPARENT 


A new novel from the og of Sir Philip Gibbs, author of the 
now world-famous ‘‘ The Middle of the Road,” is a literary 
event. “ Heirs Apparent,” which is a novel of Youth, will 
enhance his reputation. 


THe NEW NOVEL sy tHe AUTHOR oF 
“THe MIDDLE or tHE ROAD” 
(Now in its 34th thousand) 


By Sir PHILIP GIBBS 


LONDON: 


HUTCHINSON & CO. 
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beautiful weeds, many of them, and some not so beauti- 
ful. 

The editors of this present volume make only a very 
modest claim upon the public which they more than fulfil. 
Their idea (as they express it) was to collect a number of 
short stories which should illustrate the art in all its modern 
variety and its contrasted colours. They have done this 
with fine discretion and discrimination, so far as lay within 
their powers and limitations. 

One realises their difficulties. They have had here and 
there to accept the second best—and, in one sorry instance, 
the third or fourth rate—from authors who should have 
known better than to foist inferior goods upon a too com- 
plaisant customer. I will not indict the one really bad 
story in this collection. It is always pleasanter to acclaim 
the best than to gloat over the worst. Nor will I attempt 
the invidious task of ranking these short stories in their 
order of merit, even if I were presumptuous enough to 
think that I was qualified to do so. 

Let it be said at once that all these stories, except one, 
are good. Most of them are very good. But—alas !— 
none of them is even approximately a masterpiece— 
except, again, one, Mr. H. G. Wells’s “‘ Door in the Wall,”’ 
which has a quality of symbolic realism—if the phrase 
may be permitted—that is most rare in English fiction. 

Most of these thirty-one authors are well-established 
favourites, the beloved of the magazines. Their good 
wine needs no bush. And yet it would hardly be fair to 
pass them by without a word. For chaplets of bays are 
the lightest of wear—until they fade, and then they are 
sometimes heavier than the massive gold and thickly- 
encrusted gems of a kingly crown—and so even the lowliest 
of critics may not hesitate to add one more green leaf to 
their glory. There are, then, Zangwill’s ‘‘ Sabbath- 
Breaker,” Q’s”’ “‘ Statement of Gabriel Foot, Highway- 
man,” Jacobs’s “‘ Fine Feathers,”’ and, inimitably rendered 
and perfectly poised, Stacy Aumonier’s ‘“‘ The Great 
Unimpressionable.’’ All these are stories of distinction, 
though perhaps a little too craftsmanlike, making their 
appeal rather to the head than to the heart. 

Other stories, by less well-known or less popular authors, 
not so craftsmanlike, hardly more craftsmanlike than 
Kipling at his best and most irresponsible, have more of 
that careless splendour and crude force which, the further 
it gets away from art the nearer draws to nature. 

Among these more inspired stories the most revealing and 
compelling are by women. Mrs. Dawson Scott’s own 
contribution, and the stories by Catherine Wells, Mary 
E. Mann, Grace Rhys, and especially the exquisitely 
poignant study, hardly a story, by Mary Webb: all these 
are worthy to rank with the best in their several kinds. 

And then there is Grant Watson’s story, ‘‘ Out There,”’ 
which fails by all academic standards to be the perfect 
conte, and yet succeeds by sheer dint of its abounding 
vitality, its sure grasp of elementals and its tremendous 
gusto, in achieving an effect unsurpassed by any other 
story in this volume. 

Well, I have got much pleasure out of this book. And 
_yet I lay it down with a sense of depression. The stories 
in it best worth reading are stories that no popular 
magazine would accept. 

Does the average reader realise that no popular magazine 
nowadays would print Wells’s ‘‘ Door in the Wall”’ or 
Grant Watson’s ‘‘ Out There,’’ or Zangwill’s ‘‘ Sabbath- 
Breaker,’’ or Galsworthy’s or Cunninghame Graham’s 
stories? That no popular magazine nowadays would take 
any of Kipling’s stories or even the ‘‘ Sherlock Holmes ”’ 
series of Conan Doyle, as they were originally written, if 
they were submitted to them by an unknown man? ‘ No 
love interest. No snap. Wants pep. Too long getting 
a move on. Boil ’em down to four thou. and I'll talk to 
you.’’ One hears the authentic voice of the up-to-date 
editor saying that. . 

And the bookstalls groan under their heavy burden of 
gaudy rubbish, and there is not one ounce of literature 
in a ton of it. 

EpwIn PuGu. 


CRESCENDO.* 


Many years ago Robert Browning, writing to a happy 
schoolgirl who had shown him her young poems, said the 
lack of the age was originality, and in that respect at least 
times have not changed. The writer of to-day can.compass 
a charming style, but rarely does he or she say anything that 
has not been already said. This is the case with ‘‘ Beggar’s 
Banquet,” by Miss St. John-Loe. It is a pleasantly written 
book, well padded with obvious remarks, and it relates a 
commonplace story. The heroine uses a legacy to give up 
work as a typist, visits a Beauty Parlour till her pristine 
looks are restored—she is only twenty-seven, but from 
the point of view of the book’s popularity it would have 
been a mistake to have made her older—then starts 
husband-hunting. She meets in unconventional fashion 
the destined lover who, of course, is unhappily married. 
Her sense of propriety makes her give him up for a time, 
but after travelling about the world, she returns to find 
him a successful playwright, about to be divorced by his 
wife on account of his unconventional friendship with 
herself. All very nice and not too respectable. 

“The House of Memories” begins and ends well; it is 
a far better book that ‘‘ Beggar’s Banquet,” yet because 
it aims high, it is the greater disappointment. It is admir- 
ably written, but Miss Harding has rushed in where angels 
may well have feared to tread, for she has taken the 
situation with which D. H. Lawrence dealt so supremely 
in ‘‘Sons and Lovers,” and, alas, she has cheapened it. 
A man is dying of cancer, he has a somewhat unconvincing 
accident, and his adopted son allows him, again uncon- 
vincingly, to die of it. A merciful death and one over 
which everybody must rejoice, but what a pother the 
writer makes about it. When a man kills the thing he 
loves, as in ‘‘ Sons and Lovers,’ what matters is not the 
killing but the loss. When that is deeply realised, we do get 
a “ brooding horror, phrases which cause the reader to lose 
a heart-beat,”’ but such horror is entirely absent from Miss 
Harding’s muddled presentment of a great story. 

It must have been a congenial task to introduce this 
clear little story, ‘‘ The Kiss of the Leper,” to English 
readers. An unfortunate youth, ugly, stupid, yet longing 
for an impossible happiness, is married to a simple girl. 
Being as ignorant as she is good, she takes him in all good 
faith, but finds herself repelled by his stunted ugliness. 
She does her best to love him and fails. To set her free— 
and this is the poorest part of the book—he determines to 
die. Contracting tubercle from a friend he leaves her free 
to marry again. To the ordinary mind it is a little puzzling 
that this should not happen. What is to prevent the young 
doctor who loves her and whom she loves from making 
her his wife ? However, the writer prefers a less conclusive 
ending. 

In “ The Pitiful Wife,” which might equally well have 
been called ‘‘ The Impatient Griselda,” we have at last a 
book which is neither vulgar nor forced, neither common- 
place nor obvious. The story is brilliantly written and 
a great advance on Miss Storm Jameson’s previous work ; 
but she has to go farther yet before she will be able to 
stand comparison with Conrad or Lawrence. She writes 
with ecstasy and inspiration, she has a little tamed a 
natural exuberance, she can imagine a deep romantic love. 
In “ The Pitiful Wife,’’ however, the characters do not fit 
the story she was determined to tell. Jael is all of a piece, 
but not her husband, while Trude is seen with an entire 
lack of humour, his Gargantuan prank with the priest being 
treated seriously, and his gigantic and obese figure forming 
a sort of horrid tapestry on the wall of the tale. Moreover, 
the scales are not held by a blind justice. Miss Storm 
Jameson tilts them a little in the scenes at the end, takes 
the woman’s point of view, fails to see the man’s. She 


*“ Beggar’s Banquet.” By G. St. John-Loe. 7s. 6d. 
(Duckworth.)—‘‘ The House of Memories.’”’ By Jane Harding. 
7s. 6d. (Heinemann.)—‘“ The Kiss of the Leper.”” By Francois 
Mauriac. 6s. (Heinemann.)—‘ The Pitiful Wife.’’ By Storm 
Jameson. 7s. 6d. (Constable.)—‘‘ The Dead Command.” By 
V. B. Ibafiez. 7s. 6d. (Fisher Unwin.) 
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has written a lovely book, but when she writes with more 
restraint and deeper imagination, she will give us something 
even better. 

In this crescendo of stories Ibafiez comes last. For 
some time we have heard it said that his work is less fire 
than it was. Certainly ‘‘Woman Triumphant” was a 
rhetorical, unlikely, melodramatic sort of novel; also, in 
spite of its popularity, not much could be said for the “‘ The 
Four Horsemen of the Apocalypse.” Very different from 
these grandiose books is ‘‘ The Dead Command.” Reading 
it we find the great writer which they only suggested. 
The book is, in fact, both tremendous and magnificent, and 
yet how simple is the story. The scene is laid in Majorca, 
where the Febrers have a palace built for giants. The last 
of the line is living in poverty among pledged and mortgaged 
relics, his food is milk and bread, an aged servant waits 
on him in the crumbling halls of his forefathers, but he 
has still his handsome person, his name, his title. He 
determines to sell these assets to a rich friend of his, a Jew, 
for his daughter. He does not love her, but she is a 
pleasant girl with whom he can contemplate a return to 
the life of grand seigneur. The girl’s uncle sets his face 
against the match because it is loveless and Febrer at last 
decides to retire to his last piece of property and live by 
fishing and hunting. He falls in love with a peasant girl 
whose parents will not hear of a marriage between them. 
Let her marry in her own rank of life. Febrer discovers 
that if she is to be won he must fight for her, risking his 
life. He nearly loses it at the hands of another of her 
admirers and, wounded, is brought to the farm to be nursed 
back to health and—love. The book is eugenically sound, 
its appeal is universal, it has a depth and splendour which 
no other book of this generation can boast, and it enables 
the reader to realise how the great Spaniard has come by 
his reputation. 


C. A. Dawson Scott. 


ART AND COMMERCE.* 


Examination of this volume, which in addition to the 
sixty-six etchings advertised in the title, contains repro- 
ductions of a few mezzotints, aquatints and woodcuts, 
leaves me torn between two rather lukewarm emotions, an 
indifferent sympathy with the artist-craftsman whose chief 
aim is public recognition and a still more tepid sympathy 
with the collector who desires to enshrine in his portfolio 
what future generations may recognise, not necessarily as 
a work of genius or of art, but as an asset of monetary 
value. I speak of lukewarm sympathy because the older 
I grow the more I am convinced that the true artist, in 
whatsoever medium he may work, must, if he is to deliver 
his soul and to produce anything of lasting value, ‘ work 
for the joy of the working,’’ must go forth uncalculating 
to meet and greet an unknown glory and leave the material 
or pecuniary reward to hazard; and that the collector, 
if he is to deliver his soul, if indeed a collector has a soul 
at all, must collect, not with an eye to a rise in the market, 
but with an eye to the nourishing of his personal esthetic, 
the development of his individual taste and fine feeling. 
I recognise that this is a high line to take, and that 
in taking it I lay myself open to charges of esthetic 
snobbishness and intellectual high-browedness. But it 
is, I think, high time in these days of flabby flattery of 
the second-rate that some of us should dare to make 
ourselves unpleasant and disagreeable for the advantage 
of the many. 

If Mr. Parkes, who writes the Introduction to this 
volume, had confined himself to cracking up the Print 
Society’s wares and pointing out the beauties which inLhis 
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opinion are to be found in them, there would be no legiti- 
mate fault to find, for his opinions could be taken for what 
they are worth. He says for example: ‘“‘ The seventy-four 
prints of the following pages appeal to me in a very con- 
vincing fashion, intrinsically, collectively and representa- 
tively.’’ That, though not very helpful or illuminating, 
is a statement of personal opinion and valuable or the 
reverse as we lay store by or do not lay store by Mr. 
Parkes’s personal taste. But when he takes upon him 
to state that ‘“‘ this book contains a thoroughly representa- 
tive collection of etchings, for many of the best etchers of 
the day are members of the Print Society ’’ and conse- 
quently hints that here may be found masterpieces which 
will challenge comparison with “ your Albert Diirer or 
your Rembrandt, or your Whistler,” the matter assumes 
a very different complexion, and the self-respecting critic 
_ finds himself compelled to “sit up and take notice.” 
Being extremely anxious in no way to quench the smoking 
flax, in no way to discourage, I have gone through these 
reproductions more than once, but I am bound to confess 
that I fail to find anything remotely emulating a Méryon, 
a ‘Whistler, a McBey, a Seymour Haden, a Forain, a 
Muirhead Bone, who are presumably amongst those 
designated by Mr. Parkes “ collectors’ etchers.’’ I do 
not deny the technical excellence, so far as can be judged 
from flat reproductions, of many of these plates, but I do 
most emphatically deny that technical excellence is the 
cardinal thing in a work of art. There is technical 
excellence in Dorothy Wollard’s ‘“‘ Tower Bridge,” in Mr. 
Hesketh Hubbard’s ‘‘ Windmill at Enkhuisen,’”’ in Mr. 
Arms’s An fAmerican Cathedral,’ in Doris Stacey’s 
“Head of an old Woman.” There is even a hint of some- 
thing more than technical excellence in Mr. George Gas- 
coyne’s “‘ The Harrow.”’ But I find little of poetic insight, 
of the vision of the see-er, the interpreter, which is surely 
the artist’s function in the world. I find nothing, I am 
introduced to nothing, which I could not have discovered 
for myself. For that is what the artist must be, a spiritual 
microscope or telescope, seeing more deeply or farther into 
things than ordinary men can see for themselves, and 
setting down for all time the revelation vouchsafed to 
him. He is wrongly supposed to be a mere maker of 
pictures. He is a discoverer, a pioneer, a Moses striking 
the arid rock and finding water, a poet showing us the 
light that, so far as our prosaic minds could tell, never was 
on land or sea. 

Certainly in this volume I do find a couple of etchings 
by a young etcher who has undoubtedly in him something 
of the divine fire. Mr. Percy Smith in his ‘‘ Dance of Death, 
1914-1918,” has lately proved himself an etcher and 
artist (by no means the same thing) of remarkable accom- 
plishment, and has received proper recognition in the 
highest quarters. It is therefore the more to be regretted 
that he is so inadequately represented in this volume. 
True, the time may come when*possession of ‘‘ The Dying 
Tramp ’”’ may mean money in the pocket of its possessor, 
but that will be, not for its intrinsic merit, but because it 
is the immature work of one who has since proved himself 
a master. 

The Print Society may, and I hope will, in the future 
introduce work of the highest merit to its “ collecting 
members,’”’ but it will have to improve on that reproduced 
in this, the only one of its publications I have seen. 
O. Henry once wrote, ‘‘ Bohemia is nothing more than the 
little country in which you do not live. If you try to 
obtain citizenship in it at once the court and retinue pack 
up the royal archives and treasure and move away beyond 
the hills.” So it is with the realm of Art. Self-conscious- 
ness is the serpent which will destroy that as well as every 
other paradise. If you work for what you are to get, 
honour, applause, money, you are merely masquerading 
as an artist, whose reward is what moth and rust cannot 
corrupt and the cleverest thief ever born cannot break 
through to steal. No man ever yet did his best for money. 
His cleverest, yes, but that is quite another thing ! 


G. S. LayarpD. 


DEMOCRACY AND EDUCATION.* 


The man who would be an optimist to-day must focus 
his vision afresh and take long views. The horizons upon 
which, as it seemed to us yesterday, there gleamed the 
Promised Land have betrayed our hopes; but already 
new horizons are unfolding to the view of those who have 
eyes tosee. The last century placed its trust in Democracy 
and Education ; but these things—or, more strictly speak- 
ing, what have passed for these things—have signally 
failed us. Only extend the franchise, it was thought ; 
only bring the printed page within the reach of every 
man, and the millennium will be in sight. But, alas! this 
simple faith has brought not the millennium, but Arma- 
geddon ; and the world of to-day, as it is faithfully reflected 
in the gutter press, offers irrefutable assurance that in 
Democracy and Education, as they have commonly been 
understood, there lies no salvation. Those who saw 
in them the light of an early dawn had reckoned without 
human nature. They had assumed that men were rational 
creatures, and that, if only they were given opportunities, 
they would necessarily make the best use of them. But 
in a welter of irrational hatred and bloodshed the sun of 
this shallow optimism has set. 

Confronted with such a catastrophic eclipse of his hopes, 
the man of superficial sense may well wring his hands 
in despair. But men of tougher fibre will search the 
catastrophe for its lessons, and out of failure will draw 
new knowledge, new courage, and new inspiration. That 
is what the authors of the two books before us do. Mr. 
Edmond Holmes needs no introduction. In this collection 
of disconnected essays, which have, however, a unity of 
theme and breathe a uniform charm of spirit, he expands 
the thesis already familiar to readers of his previous 
books. He is the sworn foe of conventional education, 
which, with its system of mass ‘‘ cramming,” its repressive 
discipline, its insistence upon “ results’? that can be 
tabulated, and its stimulation of the competitive spirit 
by means of the “ bribery’’ of marks and prizes, ‘is the 
antithesis of that true education in which alone he sees 
any promise for the future. Popular education has drilled 
children into machines, and has fostered among them that 
rivalry and that desire for material ‘“‘ rewards’’ which 
have been the curse and ruin of our civilisation. Or, to 
be more precise, we should say that these things have been 
of the very essence of our civilisation itself, and that 
education, instead of seeking to mould a new civilisation, 
has merely reflected the worst evils of that already existing. 
If we are to have a new world, we must, first of all, have a 
new education; and that education must be one which 
does not repress, but which educes. The individuality of 
the child must not be crushed ; it must, in an atmosphere 
of freedom, be given every encouragement to expand. 
More and more widely it is being recognised that every 
normal child is born with an innate capacity for good and 
with potentialities which, when fostered by freedom instead 
of being nipped in the bud by a cast-iron discipline, are 
found to be astonishingly rich. Here, if I had space, I 
should like to support Mr. Holmes with proofs of his con- 
tention that have come under my own notice. I should 
like especially, if it were possible, to describe what I saw 
only the other day at the Daubeney Road Council School, 
in the wilds of Hackney Marshes. Here, though the 
human material with which the masters have to deal is 
of the poorest nature, a partial measure of “‘ free ’’ educa- 
tion has enabled boys who have never seen the sea or the 
hills, and seldom even the green fields, to produce pictures 
and essays and verses—not to mention mechanical models 
—that reveal a wonderful quality and variety of inward 
resources ; while, even in Hackney, freedom has at the 
same time evolved a communal spirit that automatically 
solves the problem of “ discipline.” 

For, while mechanical methods of teaching and re- 
pressive discipline make for individualism, the cult of 
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individuality naturally produces a communal spirit. The 
explanation of this seeming paradox is simple. When 
men are spiritually repressed they seek their pleasures and 
rewards outside themselves, and this leads inevitably to 
bitter rivalries for the possession of material things. But 
when individuality is developed, men discover that the 
Kingdom of Heaven is within them; spiritual values 
replace material ones; and, though differences and in- 
equalities are more marked than ever, they are no longer 
the source of hostility, but of mutual interest and—in the 
words of Dr. Tayler, whose book forms an admirable 
complement to Mr. Holmes’s—of ‘‘ mutual help and 
strength.” 

Space is unfortunately lacking for any adequate analysis 
of Dr. Tayler’s volume. It must suffice to say that the 
author, who is not only a physician and surgeon, but a 
trained .philosopher and a man of wide general reading, 
has given us a brilliant contribution to the subject under 
discussion, and a study as delightfully human as it is 
brilliant. Though his approach to, and treatment of, the 
problem of democracy and education is very different 
from Mr. Holmes’s, his general aim and conclusions are 
the same. The moral of both books is that man is not 
a simple and a rational creature, and that therefore no 
merely simple and rational scheme of reconstruction can 
save the world. Utopia is still a long way ahead, and there 
is no short cut to it. Psychology is increasingly showing 
man to be governed by the most complex motives; and 
only as psychology enables us still further to understand 
ourselves and each other, only as opportunity is made 
for men to discover and develop theirown individualities, 
shall we travel along the far-stretching road that is now 
seen to lie before us, towards the ultimate goal of unity 
in diversity. 

GILBERT THOMAS. 


GUILDS IN ITALY.* 


in7one ‘of his charming prefaces, tells us that 
there might be hope for his unhappy Ireland if he could 
get its wild political leaders under his control for a few 
months’ imprisonment. He says he would not shoot them 
—since he does not believe in capital punishment—he 
would merely make them read such books as this by Odon 
Por, which{teach how to build up a civilisation, instead 
of how to destroy one. It has always been one of the 
chief difficulties of public life to persuade our rulers to 
learn the rudiments of their trade offgoverning. It is 
the most difficult of all trades; yet it is the only one, 
apparently, which can be entered without an examination 
or an apprenticeship. 

We have heard of late a good deal in England concerning 
the Guild theory. In Italy they have gone much further 
than theory; the whole land is filled with its practice. 
Italy, indeed, has never made any complete break with 
the Guild spirit of the medieval period. It has not yet 
reached the modern age, in the sense that England and 
Germany and the United States may be classed as modern 
civilisations. Italy is still full of the sentiments of the 
age of Saint Thomas Aquinas and Simon de Montfort. 
Mr. Por tells us that the Italian workman does not object 
to hard work if he gets some fun out of it, and can retain 
his sense of personal freedom. He does not mind if his 
own reward is a very modest one; but he strongly resents 
building up a fortune3for somebody else. 

But the most valuable medieval quality which Italy 
still retains is that instinctive respect for the good of 
the whole community which in the Middle Ages was so 
persistently asserted over the selfishness of the individual. 
It was considered bad form in the thirteenth century 
to make large profits out of one’s neighbours. If one 
had acted like the modern profiteers act, in these earlier 
days one would have gone to the priest and asked for 
absolution for a sin. 
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Mr. Por’s book is a startling revelation of the social 
developments which are taking place in Italy at this 
moment. The whole industrial and agricultural structure 
is permeated by a system of groups of workers in every 
form of occupation. The capitalist large-scale companies 
have never got a firm footing in Italy ; for the reason that 
they would clash with some of the most fundamental 
instincts of the normal Italian mind. Instead of taking 
the form of limited liability companies, the Italian economic 
structure appears almost inevitably to tend towards the 
guild or co-operative society. 

It is this fact about Italy which makes it so interesting 
for the industrial organiser, the financier, the public 
administrator and the statesman. The social reformer 
too often wastes his time over theories, which turn him 
into a faddist and crank—and a general nuisance to his 
fellows. This book is a useful corrective to all such wild- 
ness ; for it is so largely a statement of facts which have 
already happened, and not vague dreams of an improbable 
future. It is also particularly useful in that it gives us 
the latest light on Fascism, which Mr. Por wishes us to 
believe will develop on Guild lines. 

It is a thousand pities that Mr. G. D. H. Cole was allowed 
to add to this book a dull chapter on the English Guild 
movement, for it may lead innocent people to imagine 
that the guildsmen of Italy are akin to the muddle-headed 
group of theorists who, under Mr. Cole’s leadership, have 
brought the National Guilds League to an untimely end 
in this country. In a wave of sentimental hysteria they 
mistook the sham soviets of Russia for a Guild develop- 
ment; just as they mistook the Bolshevist tyranny for 
a new democracy. The truth being that the Guild is at 
the other end of the earth from the bureaucrat and tyrant 
beloved by those of the Communist faith. Mr. Odon 
Por’s whole book is a suggestion for constructive reform 
on sane, natural lines, and a protest against the folly 
of destructive theories which clash with every established 
instinct of the normal man. It is not an exaggeration 
to say that this book is one of the most important contri- 
butions to serious economic and political thought. 


G. R. STIRLING TAYLOR. 


MISS SINCLAIR AMONG THE GHOSTS.* 


When the young Carlyle went on his first visit to Paris 
he saw Talma in Voltaire’s ‘“‘ Gidipe,’’ and heard him 
declaim, to popular applause, the war-cry of the 
eighteenth century, ‘‘ C’est nos craintes qui ont formé les 
cieux.”’ Carlyle hated this applause; he was never 
willing to face the fact that, unless you have faith of some 
kind, you are forced to the sensible, Voltairean, Gibbonesque 
view of the supernatural, a view he detested. He got rid 
of his Calvinist demons ; but only to be terrified by the 
shadows of them. Miss Sinclair is no Voltairean—yet in 
these subtle, at times terrifying and beautiful studies 
in the unusual, she is in a way repeating the Voltairean 
proclamation. It is fear which makes Steven see the 
ghost of the master he has murdered; it is fear which 
makes Hollyer to be haunted by the mother he has mis- 
represented ; it is fear, too, that sends the philosopher 
Spalding wandering in the next world; it is fear which 
possesses and constrains Harding Powell and Rodney 
Lanyon, and the absence of fear which gives Agatha power 
to lead them until she, too, is afraid and stumbles on the 
edge of disaster. Only, as she shows terribly in the most 
powerful of the stories—‘‘ Where their Fire is not 
Quenched ”’—for Miss Sinclair fear makes not heaven, but 
hell. It is that which separates her most decidedly from 
the old rationalist philosophy. 

It is impossible in reviewing this book not to insist on 
the fact that Miss Sinclair is a philosopher and a student 
of modern philosophy. Only in one story is this interest 
of hers explicit ; but it underlies all of them, and it makes 
what some may think the best of the seven—‘‘ The Flaw 


* “ Uncanny Stories.” 7s. 6d. (Hutchin- 
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in the Crystal ’’—a remarkable document in mental de- 
rangement as well as a first-rate short story. It is im- 
possible too for me not to refer to the extraordinary and 
unimaginative nature of many of the notices this book 
has had in the daily and weekly press. While most people 
in Europe are more and more preoccupied with the super- 
natural, with the odd, with the inexplicable in life, there 
seems a conspiracy among the more cultured critics to 
treat any manifestation of interest in these subjects fas 
a disgraceful lapse on the part of a novelist. It is true 
that if an author’s view of the abnormal and the supernatural 
is vague, if he has no conviction, no definite vision, he 
may be forgiven; mistiness is excused or welcomed, 
where mysticism is barred. Miss Sinclair is never vague. 
She treats here of border-line states, of mental and 
emotional conditions which are fluid, or of emotional 
conditions which are really unworthy and superficial, 
but are suddenly gifted with eternity. This is the subject 
of the first and, to my mind, best story. It is a study in 
sensuality, in two people with no motive but appetite. 
Harriott Leigh, thwarted of her one love, is disloyal to it 
out of mere lust—treacherous to her friend, and assistant 
to Oscar Wade’s idle, sensual pleasure. The affair ends, 
as such affairs do. Three years after Oscar dies, and 
twenty years after Harriott. In these years she has taken 
to religion, but never intensely or sincerely ; and when she 
dies she finds herself and Oscar in hell, doomed to a nauseat- 
ing repetition of a sin to the making of which there was 
nothing but a lascivious will. They run away from each 
other, but in vain. In a terrible passage Oscar enlightens 
Harriott : 

“It must end some time,” she said. 
ever. We shall die.” 

“Die? We have died. Don’t you know what this is? 


Don’t you know where you are? This is death. We're dead, 
Harriott. We’re in hell.” 


“Yes. There can’t be anything worse than this.” 

“This isn’t the worst. We aren’t quite dead yet, as long 
as we've life in us to turn and run and get away from each other ; 
as long as we can escape into our memories. But when you’ve 
got back to the farthest memory of all and there’s nothing 
beyond it—when there’s no memory but this—in the last hell 
we shall not run away any longer; we shall find no more roads, 
no more passages, no more open doors. We shall have no need 
to look for each other. In the last death we shall be shut up 
in this room, behind that locked door, together. We shall lie 
here together, for ever and ever, joined so fast that even God 
can’t put us asunder. We shall be one flesh and one spirit, 
one sin repeated for ever and ever; spirit loathing flesh, flesh 
loathing spirit ; you and I loathing each other.” 

“Why ? Why ?” she cried. 

““ Because that’s all that’s left us. 

of love.” 
He echoes her own words, uttered in bitterness when they 
had broken off the liaison. She has accused him, when 
they were on earth, of being merely sensual—not seeing 
that in him it was a less offence than in her, who had vague 
gropings for other worlds. She, who should have checked 
or helped him, had, for her pleasure, kept him on his own 
plane. They each got what each—he at his most natural, 
she at her lowest—wanted ; and so to get is hell. 

It is a temptation. to write in detail of all those stories, 
but space forbids. ‘‘ The Flaw in the Crystal” is the 
longest, and shares, with the first story, the honours of the 
book. It is not so exciting as ‘“‘ The Victim,” a study in 
murder which incidentally shows that Miss Sinclair could, 
if she liked, beat the writers of detective stories at their 
own business; nor as amusing as “‘ The Finding of the 
Absolute,” a philosophic fantasia, which all the young 
intellectuals would be raving over if it had been translated 
from the Slav of Mizka Sklavaia—yet, while inferior in 
immediate appeal, ‘“‘The Flaw in the Crystal” is un- 
doubtedly a better story than these, or than ‘‘ The Nature 
of the Evidence.”’ Its heroine is Agatha Verrall, who has 
the power of healing others’ nervous disorders by some- 
how breaking down that mysterious wall which divides 
one personality from another. She does not herself, of 
her own strength, heal them; but she makes a breach in 
that stubborn, impalpable barrier behind which the sick 
soul broods and broods and suffers a horrible delectation of 
misery, and lets in light and hope and courage. She has 
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one permanent patient, as it were, Rodney Lanyon, who 
is married to a nervous and nerve-destroying wife—one 
of those women who think they are going mad, but don’t 
go mad, only drive their friends into insanity. To Rodney, 
Agatha gives help and comfort ; she lives in a little lonely 
hamlet, and sees him about once a week; but her power 
can work at a distance. Then she exercises her gift on 
another man, Harding Powell; his wife gets her secret 
out of Agatha, her friend, and then tells Powell. From 
that [moment Agatha fears Powell; he breaks in on her, 
instead of her peace winning in on him—and she has to 
thrust him away, before she can recover her poise and her 
secure communion with the supernatural world, whence 
she draws her strength. It is a story whose full beauty 
is not seen on a first reading—but it is easily one of the 
most remarkable essays in the unusual since Hawthorne. 

Miss Sinclair’s book has some extraordinarily sympa- 
thetic illustrations by M. Jean de Bosschére, who is always 
at his best when he is interpreting other people’s imagina- 
tions. He is peculiarly successful in giving us in his draw- 
ings that same mixture of the ordinary and the fantastic, 
the commonplace and the uncanny which is the chief note 
of Miss Sinclair’s tales, 


R. ROBERTs. 


LOVAT FRASER.* 


No artist since Aubrey Beardsley has so wholly captured 
the imagination of the British public as Lovat Fraser, 
captured it alike by the fantastic imaginativeness of his 
art, by the magnetic charm of his personality, and by a 
certain pathos in the brief brilliance of his meteoric career. 
Very different in temperament and in the styles of their 
respective arts, there are yet many points of resemblance 
between Beardsley and Fraser; in each there was an 
element of romance, and this element permeated their 
lives as well as their art. They not only drew romantic 
figures, but they were romantic figures themselves. Both 
men were essentially decorators, only whereas Beardsley 
was primarily a decorator in line, Lovat Fraser was a 
decorator in mass; he wielded the broadsword of his 
Scottish ancestors where his predecessor had used the. 
rapier and, without straining the metaphor, we may say 
that Lovat Fraser’s was an art of “‘ cuts,’’ while Beardsley’s 
was an art of points. Both men, though living so intensely 
in the present, harked back to the past in their art; both 
won fame by their pictorial conceptions of the eighteenth 
century ; but, despite his illustrations to Pope, Beardsley 
was not really at home, as Lovat Fraser was, in this period : 
the true spiritual home of Beardsley was the Cinguecento. 

Lovat Fraser’s chief work, his designs for ‘‘ The Beggar's 
Opera,’’ was not the result of an accidental commission, 
but the fruition of a desire long cherished by the artist, 
and perhaps the most important thing told us by Mr. 
Haldane Macfall in his admirable book is the fact that 
Lovat Fraser was drawn to Gay’s masterpiece, and busily 
engaged on working out designs for it long before there 
was any thought of producing the opera at the Lyric 
Theatre, Hammersmith. Mr. Macfall is careful to tell us 
that his ‘‘ Book of Lovat”’ is not the authorised “ official 
life,’”’” on which other hands are now engaged. His book 
is a vivid and inspiring appreciation both of the man and 
of his art written with the affection of an intimate friend 
and with the insight of a keen critic. Fraser was born on 
the 15th May, 1890, and was christened, we are told, 
“Lovat Claud,” but these Christian names have so long 
been transposed by custom that, though his friends and 
relatives may continue to think of him as “ Lovat,” the 
world seems destined to remember him as Claud Lovat 
Fraser. Of his early life Mr. Macfall tells us little; for 
his book is nothing if not personal, and he wisely hurries 
to the point where he has first-hand knowledge, to the 
day when he first met the young man and formed a friend- 
ship which lasted till his death. 


* “ The Book of Lovat Claud Fraser.” By Haldane Macfall. 
25s. (Dent.) 


CHANGES AND CHANCES. By H. W. 
Nevinson, Author of “The Dardanelles Cam- 
paign,” etc. In Mr. Nevinson's varied life he has 
come into contact with many distinguished writets 
and men of action, such as Thomas Hardv. Prince 
Kropotkin, Edward Carpenter, Samuel Butler, Lord 
Kitchener, Sir G. White, Ruskin, Olive Schreiner, 
etc., which add greatly tothe interest of his 
Reminiscences. 15/- net 


FOMBOMBO. By T. S. Stribling. To fling 
an orthodox business character like Strawbridge 
into the middle of Romance was a great experi- 
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a 
it. Real ,humourjand ‘incident make this a story a) 
entirely out of the common. 7/6 net id 
BRIGHTER |INTERVALS: Duly Logged in a 
Prose and Verse ‘by Gordon Phillips (“ Lucio” 
of the Manchester Guardian). A selection of the a 
humorous verse and prose for which “ Lucio” . 

is so_well known. 5/- net 
AN ETON ANTHOLOGY. By Eric Parker. 
This Anthology,covers‘every aspect of Eton life and * 
will be a treasure for Etonians past and present. 
15/- net 
TALES OF {NASR-ED-DIN KHOJA. Trans- 
lated from the Turkish Text by Henry D. 2 


Barnham, C.M.G. With an introduction by Sir 


{ 

| Valentine Chirol. “ These stories are from the 

| whole world’s treasure of merriment for simple 

folk.""—Morning Post 7/6 net 
i. C, THE MIND OF JOHN GIBB. By C. M. 
a Townsend. The simple story of “Gibbs of the 


Spectator. Photogravure frontispiece. 2/6 net 


CHRISTOPHERS 


SOME AUTUMN BOOKS 


SEA-COAST OF Golding 
BOHEMIA Author of 
EQuatty marked as the work of a 


oung poet, this story is as light- 
heated as “Forward from Babylon” 


“Forward from 
Babylon,” etc. 


was sombre. Readers who care for wit 7/6 net. 
and beautiful writing cannot afford to 
miss it. 


LOOKING AFTER “A Palmer. 
JOAN of 


Author of 
VE-STORY of irl who, without “ 
A previous The Happy 


to Paris in the service of an international Fool,” ete. 
conference. Modern diplomacy serves as 7/6 net. 
the background, though it is not the ob- 

ject, of the tale. 


CHRIST’S 
HOSPITAL Edmund under 


ETROSPECT 
4a Ready end October. 


THE HISTORY OF 


Ruth Manning- 
ZACHY TRENOY 


THE kabl of which the S/- net. 
iret part appeared in the London 
Mercury in August. 


22, Berners Street, W.1 
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From ‘‘ The Book of Lovat Claud Fraser” (Dent). 


After leaving Charterhouse, Lovat Fraser spent a year 
or two in the office of his father, a London solicitor, and 
while there he made the acquaintance of Mr. Macfall in 
Dan Rider’s book shop in St. Martin’s Court, which before 
the war was a favourite haunt of many well-known writers 
and artists. This meeting was the turning point in Fraser’s 
career, for it was the coterie at Dan Rider’s that encouraged 
him to develop his artistic gifts, and Mr. Macfall, we gather, 
was largely instrumental in persuading the father to allow 
the son to adopt art as his profession. 

To anybody who wishes to study the genesis of Lovat 
Fraser’s distinctive style, this book will be of absorbing 
interest, for the writer was the intimate friend of the artist 
during the critical years when his art was in the making, 
and he is therefore able to tell us with authority the influ- 
ences which shaped “ Lovat’’ to the appointed end. 
When Lovat Fraser first made his appearance in Dan 
Rider’s bookshop, he was leaning towards caricature, we 
are told, affected principally by the work of Max Beerbohm 
and Ospovat. This was in 1911, and at that time Joseph 
Simpson was very much to the front in Dan Rider’s den and 
elsewhere. Lovat Fraser was “‘ much intrigued by the 
masterly broad black line of Joseph Simpson, though the 
craftsmanship of this fat black line and its massing at that 
time baffled him.” Materials and implements, as even 
laymen have learnt to recognise, play their part in channel- 
ling a talent, and it is not improbable that Lovat Fraser’s 
introduction to the reed-pen was a decisive factor in his 
art. The circle among which Lovat Fraser now moved 
did not teach him so much as help him to find himself. 
Mr. Macfall urged him to cease mimicking ‘“‘ Max” and 
Ospovat so closely, and ‘‘ led him towards the broad simple 
line and mass of the woodcut.”’ He was introduced to 
the work of Joseph Crawhall, Senior—not the painter of 
‘““ The Spangled Cock,” but his father the wood-engraver— 
to the woodcuts and drawings of Gordon Craig, Pryde 
and William Nicholson, the colour-prints of Steinlen and 
Caldecott. 

“‘Lovat steeped himself in a craftsmanship and a romantic 
spirit so akin to his own genius. And he rapidly developed 
a very personal style. His most marked advance was with the 
fat black velvety line of the reed pen; it seemed to give him 
at once a large style, and developed the broad simple statement 
which the reed pen compels.” 


That by 1912 Lovat Fraser had already formed his 


own distinctive style is abund- 
antly clear from the designs he 
executed for Mr. Macfall’s ‘“‘ The 
Splendid Wayfaring,’ which are 
given in this book. Mr. Macfall 
claims, not without justice, 
that these designs show Lovat 
Fraser’s perfection with the 
reed-pen as the designs for his 
play ‘The Three Students ” 
show the splendour of his colour- 
ing. From these two sets of 
designs are culled the illustra- 
tions to this book which, it 
should be added, is very beauti- 
fully printed and produced, and 
the volume accordingly is an 
exceedingly precious gallery of 
Lovat Fraser’s work, all the 
more important because many 
of the designs have not been 
published previously. Writer 
and artist long hoped that they 
might collaborate in the produc- 
tion of this play at His Majesty’s. 
but after negotiations had been 
well advanced, Sir Herbert Tree 
finally decided against it in 
1914, and Mr. Macfall tells 
us that it was after this 
disappointment that Lovat 
Fraser busied himself with 
‘“The Beggar’s Opera,” in 
which he “ always had an uncanny confidence.” 

How the war interrupted his artistic career, what Lovat 
Fraser did during the war, how just after the Armistice 
he got his chance with the famous poster he designed for 
Nigel Playfair’s ‘‘ Make Believe ’’ pantomime at the Lyric, 
Hammersmith—all these things are told briefly, but vividly, 
by Mr. Macfall. His designs for the Pergolesi Opera and 
“As You Like It” for the Lyric in 1919 showed the road 
on which Lovat Fraser was travelling, and the immediate 
success of ‘‘ The Beggar’s Opera’’ in 1920 is a matter of 
common knowledge. His death on the 18th June, 1921, 
cut short a career in full flight, but by that time it was 
fairly certain that Lovat Fraser’s métiey was that of a stage 
decorator, and despite the interest of all his work, whether 
designs for poetry or for commercial printing, we feel 
that it is on his work as an artist of the theatre that Lovat 
Fraser’s fame most firmly rests. 

FRANK RUTTER. 


YOUTH’S WAY.* 


‘““The imagination of a boy is healthy,’’ wrote Keats 
in his preface to ‘‘ Endymion,”’ ‘‘ and the mature imagina- 
tion of a man is healthy ; but there is a space of life between 
in which the soul is in a ferment, the character undecided, 
the way of life uncertain.’’ It is this space between the 
end of boyhood and the beginning of manhood that Mr. 
Cale Young Rice has studied with extraordinary subtlety 
and insight in ‘‘ Youth’s Way”; and even if I had not 
read the short stories he contributed to those ‘“‘ Turnabout 
Tales,’ written alternatively by himself and his wife, 
author of the delightful ‘“‘ Mrs. Wiggs of the Cabbage 
Patch,” I should have been prepared to find no ’prentice 
work in his first novel. For I have read most of the lyrics 
and ballads and the brilliant poetical dramas that have 
given him his reputation as a poet, and the imagination, 
the narrative art, the deep understanding of human 
psychology in certain of these are the same qualities 
that here he dedicates to the writing of prose fiction. 

There is the poet’s vision behind this story of David 
Anson’s development from boyhood to early manhood. 
Mr. Rice remains an idealist not by shutting his eyes 


*“ Youth’s Way.” By Cale Young Rice. (Hodder & Stoughton.) 
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Hall 


2 
Caine 
The Woman of Knockaloe 5/- net 


First Impression of 50,000 sold out on 
day of publication. 


Second Large Impression Now Ready 


Sheila 


The End of the 
House of Alard 


: Third Impression Now Ready 


“The entire narrative is a fine piece of workmanship, conceived and 
finished in the best traditions of the English novel.”"—Daily Telegraph. 
“Miss Kaye-Smith can make us see and feel the tragedy of the passing 
of a great family from the inside. We do not see it as a 

nen story, but as a slice of life.” —Pall Mall Gazette 7/6 net 


Horace Fishy 
The Saint’s Theatre 


In this delightful story, by the author of ‘“‘ The Great Way.” are inimit- 
able character sketches and a wonderful reflection of life in a little Spanish 


village. It is so full of tragedy and comedy, pathos and humour, love 
: and hate that the reader seems to be actually involved in 
........ the drama rather than a mere onlooker. 7/6 net 


Jeremy and Hamlet 


The curious psychology of a boy’s heart in relation to his parents, 
his fellows, his possessions, is “here unfolded in a delightful way 
: that reveals Mr. Walpole’s clever power of analysis and 
Characterisation. ‘7/6 net 


Joan 
and Gwen Lally 
The Street of Many Arches 


First Impression Exhausted on Publication 
Second Impression Now Ready 


The motif of this thrilling tale of love and adventure is the abduction 
of Lotah, an English girl, who, when an infant, was stolen to gratify 
the blood feud of a Tibetan family. The uncertainty surrounding the 


‘ heroine’s fate and that of her lover keeps the excitement 
Seseceun always at high pressure. 7/6 net 


Roland Pertwee............... 
The Singing Wells 


Briskly told*and his eventiveness is as inexhaustible as ever.” —Daily 


Mail. ‘‘ Shows considerable first-hand knowledge of Algiers, and races 
along rapidly enough for the most jaded novel reader.” 

eeecece —Daily Telegraph 7/6 net 
Damascus Gate 


Fij/th Impression, 20th Thousand 
‘“‘ There has been nothing like it since ‘If Winter Comes.’ ""—Sunday 
Times. ‘‘ Not willingly, would we have missed ‘Damascus Gate.’ "— 


Evening News. ‘It is quite worthy of the reputation 
which the author made by his ‘ Tell England.’ * 7/6 net 
—Manchesier Daily Dispatch 


A Great First Novel 


WHIRLWIND 


By H. C. M. HARDINGE 
Crown 8vo. Cloth. 7/6 net 


“The history of Jessica, whose ‘ temperament’ could not endure the 
early poverty-stricken days of her marriage. The author does not 
minimise the wickedness of her life, but he draws pity from the reader 
by his sympathetic handling of her story . . . The situations are not 
shirked. Mr. Hardinge loves the dramatic and draws the utmost out 
of scenes between husband and wife, mother and son, and father and 
son.” —Morning Post. 


“ Handled with fine tact . . . Jessica pleading passionately to keep her 
son and to keep him from knowledge of her past—must be called a really 
powerful scene. So imaginative a perception of the nobler pageants of 

arth and sky as these pages often display is both rare and welcome in a 
modern novel.” —Times Lit. Supp. 


* A novel in a thousand.”—Daily Chronicle 


Mock Majesty 


By E. W. Savi, author of “ Rulers of Men,” 
etc. Crown 8vo. 6/- net 
The hero is a Pathan Prince educated in England, where his wealth and 


charm open all doors. When he returns to India, however, everything 
is different. In the end happiness comes to him through a great love. 


The Philosophy of Civilization 


By R. H. Towner. Two vols. Large 8vo. 
Cloth. 22/6 net 
“Here is a most suggestive book, the conclusions of which, since they 


are supported by ad evidence, deserve serious attention.”—_ 
Morning Post 


Beauty in Religion 


By A. MAUDE RoyDEN. Crown 8vo. Cloth. 
3/6 net 
A volume of Miss Royden’s Sermons reprinted exactly as they were 


preached in the Guildhouse, Eccleston Square. In them Miss Royden 
emphasises the beauty of Christ’s ‘eaching and the poetry of the Gospels. 


The Rosary 


By Fiorence L. Barctay. New and Com- 
plete Edition in Large Paper. Demy 8vo. 
Cloth. Limited to 500 copies, each copy 
numbered. 21/- net 
The feature of this edition de luxe of Mrs. Barclay’s most famous book 
is the publication for the first time of material which was not originally 
included. It is therefore the first complete edition of ‘‘ The Rosary” to 
be offered to the public. In addition to several new passages there are 


two chapters, which have never before appeared, one entitled ‘‘ The 
Wedding Breakfast ” and the other “ A Faithful Friend.” 


Now Published for the first time in a Cheap Edition 
The World of Wonderful Reality 


The sequel to “* The City of Beautiful Nonsense.” 


By E. Temple TuurstTon, author of The 
Wandering Jew,” etc. Cr. 8vo. Cloth. 2/6 net 
In this sequel Mr. Thurston has succeeded in er ge | the charm 


and idealism which won him such hosts of admirers his former 
story. 


G. P. PUTMAN’S SONS 
24, Bedford Street, W.C.2 
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to the~unpleasant facts of experience, but by seeing still 
the soul of goodness in things evil. His world is no sunny 
theatre on which nothing is enacted but idyllic romance ; 
his human beings are starkly human, and he draws them 
with all this imperfections on them. David is no blame- 
less hero. The sweet simplicity of his childhood on the 
farm of his kindly Uncle William, and the small heroisms 
and fierce despairs of his boyish love for his little cousin 
Hallie, sensitively, suggestively prelude the blind chivalries 
and darker passions that are 
to bring him to disaster in 
later years. 

Two of the most power- 
fully dramatic scenes in the 
book are that in the barn 
when Aunt Mary, profoundly 
religious and having a strange 
gift of curing the sick, is 
holding one of her faith- 
healing meetings and a gaunt, 
fanatical travelling preacher 
breaks in to overwhelm her 
with lurid denunciations and 
offer a terrible test of her 
powers; and that startling 
scene when, after David has 
lost hope of winning Hallie 
and, chivalrously kept a 
promise of atonement to the 
pitiful, beautiful Emma 
Magee, she tells him, after 
they are in the train going 
off on their honeymoon, her 
abhorrent reason for marrying 
him. Always the interest 
centres on David; the worst 
of him is shown with a fear- 
less realism, yet you are made 
to see that his sins and follies 
are largely the outcome of his 
very innocence ;_ his greatest 
misfortune arises from the 
innate sense of honour, 
fostered by his upbringing, 
which is for ever in waiting to 
prompt him to put right what 
his natural impulse has driven him to do wrong. As much 
sinned against as sinning, he has made a wreck of all 
his hopes before the end, and yet things so work out, 
naturally and without strain, that at the last, in the shadow 
of a death, Hallie is brought back to him, and the way 
seems opening to a new and happier beginning. The art 
and strength of the book lie in the uncompromising truth- 
fulness of its study of the heart and mind of youth, in the 
truth to life of its various characters and of the poignant 
story in which they play their parts. Mr. Rice has set 
himself a high standard in his first novel, and I, for one, 
shall look for his next with more than ordinary expectations. 


Photo by E. O. Hoppé. 


Specially taken for THE Bookman. 


ARTHUR RUTLAND. 


THE IRISH REVOLUTION.* 


Mr. O’Brien’s record of more than 450 pages is a candid 
and illuminating contribution to the story indicated by 
his title rather than that story itself. From the very 
nature of his strenuous part and preoccupations in the 
Irish struggle, he is more concerned with (and more of 
an authority upon) the parliamentary and quasi-political 
aspects of the battle than with elements and individualities 
that went deeper and eventually wrought wholesale trans- 
formation. Honest and alert, he recognises those elements 
and individualities, but admits or suggests that their nu- 
folding and interpretation, soon or late, must be the 


* “The Irish Revolution and How It Came About.” By 
William O’Brien. 16s. net. (Allen & Unwin.) 


task of others. The long and at first obscure story of 
the activities of the Gaelic League and its cultural and 
psychological outcomes, the patient but for years the 
widely unregarded teachings of the Sinn Fein pioneers, 
the agricultural co-operative movement, the Anglo-Irish 
literary and dramatic phases, the awakening of Labour, 
with its educative mission and frequent militant outbursts 
—these and other complex factors demand exhaustive 
treatment, delicate and penetrative description. For the 
first decade and a half of 
the century hosts of Irish folk 
appeared to be dwelling in 
different and almost un- 
related “‘ Irelands ’’ till stress 
and sequels of the world-war 
changed their outlook and 
inlook and whirled them to- 
wards the momentous and 
often terrible drama of the 
past seven years. Of those 
most concerned with that 
drama, some are gone for 
ever, more are scarred and 
disillusioned, others are 
struggling for peace and re- 
construction, a few for 
creativeness. Scarcely any- 
one whose story is worth 
telling has been calm and 
serene “‘ above the battle.” 
Of political and kindred 
outcomes — with folly and 
intrigue behind the scenes— 
at St. Stephen’s, in Downing 
Street, in the South and 
North of Ireland, Mr. O’Brien 
writes with force and ardour, 
with occasional passion, with 
caustic thrusts at old 
opponents, but on the whole 
with the palpable desire to 
afford light and leading. We 
realise anew as we read him 


Mr. Cale Young Rice. how very much that was 


burning controversy even 
ten years ago now leaves all 
combatants cold. Ireland’s self-determination is accepted ; 
opposition or doubt has changed to faith or good wishes. 
Few will question Mr. O’Brien’s vision of the fall of Irish 
parliamentarianism and the causes thereof: its loss of 
idealism ; its growing remoteness from Irish realities ; its 
drift to jobbery and self-seeking ; its capture by ‘‘ Hiber- 
nianism,’’ which meant sectarianism, or what has been 
called ‘‘ Catholic Orangeism’’; its fatal acceptance of 
Irish partition. The young generation—and much of the 
old—more or less taught by the Gaelic League, Sinn Fein, 
and other forces, and stirred by the sacrifice and avowed 
idealism of the world-war, revolted and swept it away. 
There will also be a good deal of sympathy with Mr. 
O’Brien’s contention that the general acceptance of ideals 
of his All-for-Ireland League (1910) would have won over 
North-East Ulster and Southern Unionism, and led to a 
settlement by consent of the National question as of the 
land question, thus sparing us later divisions and terrors. 
None will question his own deep devotion to the spirit 
and practice of toleration and brotherhood. 

Many sensitive spirits, Irish and English, have little 
desire in these days to review the painful story of 1918-1922 
beyond the Irish Sea, or to dwell on the saddening contrast 
of the might-have-been and the actuality. Mr. O’Brien 
was a helpless and mentally tortured spectator, and his 
picture has moving phases in all conscience. But there 
is something very winning in the fresh and hopeful human 
spirit which he preserves through all. He has helpful 
criticism and good counsel for the new leaders of all parties 
and elements. But this is incidental; his main réle is 
that of historian and interpreter. Taking into account 
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his experiences, ordeals and disappointments he has 
achieved a fair measure of self-suppression and a generous 
width of view on the whole. When the best and the worst 
are surveyed we arise from the work with a quickened 
interest in Ireland. 

W. P. Ryan. 


ANATOLE FRANCE’S “CLIO.”* 


In approaching each new volume that is added to the 
uniform English edition of Anatole France’s works, his 
admirers this side of the Channel, unless they have studied 
it already in the French, must ask excitedly some such 
question as this: ‘‘ Now which of the Anatole Frances 
shall I meet with in this book?” For as they will have 
good cause to know, if their collection of the issue is com- 
plete and its thirty volumes are on their shelves after 
being diligently perused, there are several Anatole Frances 
—not one only—and each with a masterpiece to his credit. 
Not to mention the critic who has given us various series 
of essays on “ Life and Letters” and made of criticism 
a living, creative art, or again the autobiographer who, 
under the thin disguise of ‘ Pierre Noziére,’’ has revealed 
to us the inner life of his own youth and manhood, even 
Anatole France the novelist has assumed a variety of phases 
during his long career. There is the satirist who has 
savaged modern civilisation, with a ferocity worthy of 
Swift, in ‘“ Penguin Island.’’ There is the Rabelaisian 
humorist who wrote “‘ At the Sign of the Reine Pédauque ”’ 
and invented the wonderful character of the Abbé Coignard. 
There is the historical romancer whose genius shed new 
light on the old theme of the Terror in ‘‘ The Gods Are 
Athirst.”” There is the naughty wit whose preoccupation 
with sex takes so fantastic an aspect in ‘‘ The Revolt of the 
Angels.”’ There is the gentle, tolerant philosopher of the 
“‘ Bergeret ’’ studies. There is the humanitarian, with a 
pity that may blaze into indignation, who is responsibie for 
“ Crainquebille.”” And still we have not exhausted our 
Anatole France. 

Which, then, is it that this time we encounter? The 
title of the volume almost gives away any secret, for 
Clio was the Muse of history, and if I add that the various 
sketches or short stories covered by the title are some- 
what in the manner of ‘“ The Procurator of Judza,”’ 
experienced readers will know what to expect. The“ Clio”’ 
tales recall what must have been the earliest phase of 
Anatole France’s development-from critic to novelist when, 
like a bee with its honey, he began turning his stores of 
scholarship to creative account. He takes famous char- 
acters from legend or history, ranging from Homer to 
Napoleon, submits them to the microscope of modern 
research, and then with a free pen repaints their features 
and the conditions of their time in a way to silence the 
cavils of the most exacting expert. It is a business that 
calls not only for the most accurate and up-to-date know- 
ledge, but also for a vivid imagination working on lines 
as exact. That M. Thibault has caught his Napoleon, as 
he was when he sailed secretly from Egypt, in his sketch 
called ‘‘ La Muiron,” I have no more doubt than that 
he succeeds with his picture of the Gallic chief who in- 
trigued against Cesar. But I would be prepared to rest 
all my faith in Anatole France’s infallibility on his treatment 
of Homer. ‘“ The Bard of Kyme,”’ as this study is styled, 
exposes marvellously the barbaric side of early Greek 
civilisation as reflected in ‘‘ The Odyssey.”’ 

Bound up with the “ Clio”’ series is ‘‘ The Chateau de 
Vaux-le-Vicomte,”” which was written to accompany plates 
in an edition de luxe descriptive of the famous monument 
of Foucquet’s follies and ambitions. Anatole France’s 
genial study of the Minister whom Louis XIV used and 
disgraced fits in well enough with the other contents of 
the volume, and there is one sentence in it that clamours 
for quotation because it betrays a facet of Anatole France's 
many-sided personality—I have not so far hinted at 


* “The Works of Anatole France: Clio and the Chateau 
de Vaux-le-Vicomte.’’ Translated by Winifred Stephens. 
7s. 6d. (John Lane.) 


AUTUMN BOOKS 


THE CALIPH VATHEK 21/- net 


Crown 4to 
with 8 illustrations By Wiuiam Beckrorp. 


A new and beautiful edition of this famous Oriental 
fantasy. 


THE NOBLE TALE OF THE 
SANGREAL 21/- net 


Royal 8vo 
with 10 illustrations 


A word-for-word reprint, but in modern spelling, punctua- 
tion and setting, of Caxton’s edition of the most exquisite 
part of the Morte d’Arthur. 


THE BOOK CALLED THE 
IMITATION OF CHRIST = 2 Gas. net 


Small Folio 
with 5 woodcut borders 


The first English translation (about 1450) from the MS. 
in the Cambridge University Library, but in modern spelling. 


AN OUTLAW’S DIARY 


Part Il. THE COMMUNE 12/6 net 


Demy 8vo 
with 32 illustrations 


In this second volume Miss Tormay continues her account 
of the Revolution in Hungary in 1918-19. 


THE CATHOLIC MOVEMENT 


in the CHURCH OF ENGLAND 8/6 xe 
Demy 8vo By the Rev. W. L. Knox, M.A. 


A brilliant contribution from the pen of a well-known 
Anglo-Catholic to the most critical controversy in the 
Church of England to-day. 


THE EDGE OF THE DESERT 12/6 net 
_ Crown 4to By IantHe Dunsar. 
with 17 sketches {Part Author of the ‘‘ Golden River ’’) 


Miss Dunbar takes us with her through Tunis, shows us 
the life and colour of the bazaar, the loneliness of the desert, 
and the mystery of great spaces haunted by the ghosts of a 
vanished civilisation. 


WARNING net 
By PaMeLa WYNNE. 
(Author of ‘‘ Ann’s an Idiot ’’) 
A brilliant novel treating ‘of that vexed question coloured 
marriages. It holds one enthralled to the last page. 


WRACK O’ DOOM 6/- net 


By SuTciirre. 
(Author of Red Heritage,’ etc.) 

A story of old-time feud, with the wildness of the moors 
as background. A tale of deep passions, and strife—and 
love. The finest story thatyMr. Halliwell Sutcliffe has 
written. 


OLD MAN’S BEARD 5/- net 


By J. B. Morton, 
(Author of ‘‘ Enchanter’s Nightshade,” etc.) 


A third book of vagabondage. A record of escapes into 
the fresh air, of talks by inn fires, of hills, and woods. 


THE TRANSFORMATION OF 


UNCLE PARKER A Fairy Story 4- net 


By A. THatcHer and 
C. J. Hocarrtn. 


BRITISH ARTISTS SERIES 


JOHN (OLD) CROME 
By S. C. Karyes Situ, M.A. 

WILSON & FARINGTON 
By Frank Rutter, B.A. 5/- net 


MORLAND & IBBETSON 
By Dr. B. L. K. Henperson, M.A., D.Lit. 


PHILIP ALLAN & CO., Quality Court, W.c.2 


By Sir Tuomas A. Matory. 


By Tuomas A Kewpis, 


By Cfécite Tormay. 


Crown 8vo 


Crown 8vo 


Foolscap 8vo 


Large Post 8vo 
with 40 illustrations 
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his passionate sympathy with Socialism. Speaking of the 
Grand Monarque’s severity to Foucquet he says of the 
King that ‘‘ throughout the whole business he appeared 
hypocritical, violent, pitiless and patriotic.’’ Note the 
climax ! 

F. G. BETTANY. 


THE BEGINNING AND THE END.* 


The machinery of the popular novel demands that the 
opening of the story should be arresting and the final 
sentence the coping-stone. If Scott himself should ever 
lose his hold on his public it will be because he takes too 
long in his opening chapters to excite the reader’s interest, 
and his climax rarely finds expression in a memorable 
phrase. Indeed I can recall only one opening of his which 
conforms to the canons of modern art in the telling of a 
story, and that is in “‘ Ivanhoe.’’ You all remember the 
masterly ease of that opening: “In the pleasant district 
of merry England which is watered by the river Don _ 

The two most memorable endings in modern fiction will 
be found in Tess’ and “ Vanity Fair.” Justice’ was 
done,”’ said Hardy, ‘“‘ and the President of the Immortals 
(in Aischylean phrase) ended his sport with ‘ Tess.’ ”’ 
Thackeray put the same philosophy in terms of more 
popular expression: “ Ah! Vanitas, vanitatum! Which 
of us is happy in this world ? Which of us has his desire ? 
or, having it, is satisfied ?—-Come, children, let us shut up 
the box and the puppets, for our play is played out.” 

I am reminded of this by careful reading of five typical 
stories by well-known present-day writers. With the 
exception of one of these there is little to distinguish them 
from the mass of novels of these versatile days. 

Rafael Sabatini is well known for his historical work, 
and in ‘‘ Fortune’s Fool’’ we have him at his best. The 
story revolves round the Great Plague, and its supreme 
merit to me is this—that it opens well and ends well. 
Here is his first note: ‘‘ The times were full of trouble ; 
but Martha Quinn was unperturbed ”’ ; and this is his last : 
‘They were married on the morrow . . . they were per- 
mitted to go forth to garner the honours that Fortune had 
stored up.’’ This Miltonic touch will strike most readers. 
But there is nothing in the book that rises above the level 
of Mr. Sabatini’s earlier work. He maintains his reputa- 
tion, which is the highest praise that one can give. 

The opening of ‘“‘ The Justice Clerk *’ recalls the opening 
of ‘‘ David Copperfield.”” W. D. Lyell writes: ‘ Having 
now, at the age of two and twenty, achieved a consider- 
able degree of success and cast off the bondage under which 
I have groaned for so many long years, it is only due to 
myself that I should proceed to chronicle . . .” 

The book, indeed, is one which I can thoroughly recom- 
mend. W. D. Lyell showed us his mettle in his famous 
story, ‘‘ The House in Queen Anne Square.”’ 

Mr. L. Adams Beck in “ The Key of Dreams ”’ begins 
by flinging in our face, like a Whistler pot of paint, the 
question that philosophy has not yet solved: ‘‘ What shall 
a man do when the bottom has fallen out of the life he 
knew, when the whole world reels about him, when every 
settled plan for the future crumbles into dust ?’’ How the 
book solves it I leave to the reader, and I make no comment 
on the final sentence: ‘‘ We sat in silence, and saw the 
eternal stars set their lights upon the peaks.” 

Miss Marjorie Grant Cook knows the value of the sen- 
sational opening: ‘‘ The tall coffin stood upright against 
the wall of the barn, exactly opposite the door.’’ Here 
you have at once the Grand Guignol setting. You expect 
the thrill and I am bound to say you get it. The scene is 
in a French-Canadian village and the theme is the passionate 
love of an unmarried woman for her sister, niece and great- 
nephew. The central figure, Alma, is finely drawn. This 


* “ Fortune’s Fool.”” By Rafael Sabatini. 7s. 6d. (Hutchin- 
son.)——‘‘ The Justice Clerk.” By W. D. Lyell. 7s. 6d. 
(Hodge.)—‘‘ The Key of Dreams.” By L. Adams Beck. 
7s. 6d. (Constable.)—‘‘ Another Way of Love.’’ By Marjorie 
Grant Cook. 7s. 6d. (Heinemann.)—“‘‘ One of the Best.” By 
F. E. Penny. 7s. 6d. (Hodder & Stoughton.) 


book, too, like the preceding, ends (as Dante always 
ended) with the stars. ‘‘ She saw the stars, sharp as spears 
in the remote dark sky, and she was content.” 

I come to the last of the five, and it well bears out its 
title, ‘One of the Best.’’ Among novelists of Anglo- 
India life Mrs. Penny ranks among the very highest. It 
is a very brilliant and a very challenging book. You have 
the seething unrest and all the perils associated with the 
unscrupulous agitator. You have English life in India 
depicted with great power. Fate, as in Hardy, is here the 
dominating factor: ‘‘ It is the will of Allah. He rules our 
destinies.’’ The story opens with a promise of power that 
is fulfilled in every chapter; and it ends on the highest 
note. ! commend it to every reader who feels the fascina- 
tion of the glamour of the Orient, and who can appreciate 
a fine story finely told. 


BropiE FRASER. 


THE RUSSIAN THEATRE. 


Once in a while, by a recurring miracle, the most 
composite of all the arts evolves some incredible pact 
whose partners were quite obviously predestined for one 
another. Gilbert and Sullivan are the classic instance ; 
Synge and the Abbey Theatre, a more recent case, have an 
exact Russian counterpart in Tchekhoff and the Art 
Theatre, Moscow. These splendid accidents remain so 
rare that it is not surprising to find the best part of Mr. 
Sayler’s book * devoted to the Tchekhoff-Stanislavsky 
saga. Five chapters deal with the Art Theatre exclusively 
—its principles of production, its personnel, its repertory, 
its two ‘“studios’’ or training schools now increased to 
four, and its great master spirit Stanislavsky, who not only 
dominates this section, but seems too big to be left out of 
any part of the book ; one grows to love the man the more 
one reads of him, and Mr. Sayler is noticeably at his best 
wherever he touches Stanislavsky’s work. But ‘“ The 
Russian Theatre ’’ is by no means a monograph. There are 
some chapters of deep interest on the Kamerny, a “‘ theatre 
of revolt,’’ whose experiments in symbolism, cubism and 
futurism are discussed with insight and sympathy, and are 
contrasted suggestively with the reticent-realistic methods 
of the Stanislavsky school. (Light is used more boldly at 
the Kamerny than among us; and we are given a vivid . 
if slightly hysterical account of the production of Wilde’s 
“Salome ’”’ there.) Then follow miscellaneous chapters, 
with the copious illustrations so essential to a book of this 
kind. There is one on the Ballet and its people ; another 
on Meyerhold and the “ theatrical’ theatre from which, 
though indirectly, the rebel Kamerny sprang ; another on 
Yevreynoff and his ‘‘ monodrama,’’ a mode of presentation 
which shall be wholly subjective, if I understand Mr. 
Sayler aright—but I confess that without a sample I’m 
still not quite sure what monodrama is! And a half-dozen 
more of chapters on current theories and experiments, on 
difficulties artistic and political, on the achievements, 
prospects and personalities of the Russian stage. Altogether 
a most complete and admirable record, a little idolatrous 
in parts—but a book on the theatre is no worse for that : 
we have too many blasé critics already—and a long-felt 
need ; for as the author says, “‘ these Russians know more 
about every country on earth than all the others put 
together know about them.” 

The companion volume, should be read first by any- 
one who has not yet dipped into the Russian dramatists. 
Here again Tchekhoff predominates, with his three greatest 
plays. Of the rest, Alexei Tolstoy’s historical ‘‘ Tsar 
Fyodor Ivanovitch ’’ is a little formless and unenthralling, 
as such chronicles are apt to be in any language—nothing 
like so clear-cut, for instance, as the average Drinkwater 
play. Gorky’s ‘‘ Lower Depths ”’ reduces it to insignificance. 
And yet I divine Gorky’s play to be much greater than 
here appears; this grim dosshouse piece, this ‘ Hairy 

* “The Russian Theatre.” By Oliver M. Sayler. 15s. 
(Brentano.) 


t ‘‘Moscow Art Theatre Plays.” 


Translated by Jennie 
Covan. Edited by O. M. Sayler. 


12s. 6d. (Brentano.) 
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LAURIE’S LIST 


ADAM AND EVE 
By H. DENNIS BRADLEY, Author of 
“The Eternal Masquerade” (45th thousand). 
Price net. 


“ As in ‘ The Eternal Masquerade,’ so in his new book, ‘ Adam and Eve,’ 
Mr. Dennis apy! minces no matters, but, when he feels something is 
wrong, blurts out his conviction in an epigram or in a sentence which 
leaves his sarcasm quite unclothed by polite expression. The result is a 
very clever and amusing little book, rather like sitting quietly while some- 
one tells you exactly what they think of you—which is always painful when 
you are the object, but invariably delightful when other people are—and 
exactly whv!"—RicHarp KinG in The Tatler 


PIERRE LOTI’S WORKS (ELEVEN VOLUMEs) 
NEw VOLUME 


A TALE OF BRITTANY 
Translated by W. P. BAINES. With 4 colour 
plates by Mortimer Menpes. 10s. 6d. net. 


This tale of Breton peasant life, with its s'mple joys and sorrows is 
beautifully told. There are grim and sordid scenes at Brest showing the 
temptations that lie in wait for the sailor as he comes ashore, and the 
sufferings of the wives living in the seaport, and of course there are 
characteristic descriptions of the Breton country-side. Parallel with these 
there are pictures of life in a warship during its cruise about the world. 


MORS ET VITA 
Poems by SHAN F. BULLOCK. With a 
Foreword by A. E. 3/6 net. 


ALGERIA TO-DAY 
By Lievut.-Cot. GORDON CASSERLY, Author 
of “ Life in an Indian Outpost,” etc. 40 Illus- 


trations. Cloth. 16/- net. 


“It is one of the most interesting of the travel books that have passed 
through our hands. Ic has all the attractionsof a good romance."— 
Newcastle Chronicle 


*,* Please send for new illustrated Autumn List. 


T. WERNER LAURIE, Ltd. 
30, New Bridge Street, London, E.C.4 


SIX NEW NOVELS 


IDOLS OF CLAY. 


Emma Race. 7s. 6d. net 
SOULS OUT OF EGYPT. 

PENBROOKE. 6s. net 
THE VICAR’S EXPERIMENT. . 

FLora CARMICHAEL. 6s. net 
DOCTOR LANG. 

FLora CARMICHAEL. 6s. net 


THE FORBIDDEN CITY. 


Hitpa M. MarsHALt. 5s. net 


A VOICE FROM MARS. 


R. BRooMHEAD. 3s. 6d. net 


These books are handsomely bound in cloth and gold, 
wrapped in attractive pictorial jackets. Each volume 
is an exceptionally fine story—highly commended. 


PONTIUS PILATE. 
Joun W. Kein. 8s. 6d. net 


A Biblical Drama in Five Acts. ‘* Wonderfully well done,” 
says Aberdeen Press and Journal. “A fine piece of work,” 
says New Age. Cloth and gold. 


ARTHUR H. STOCKWELL, 29, Ludgate Hill, E.C.4 


The discriminating Business Man in 
Buying a Typewriter invariably lets} 
his choice fall on 


She INDERWQDD 


“The Machine YOU will eventually buy” 


G. He buys it in the certain knowledge 
that he is choosing The Machine. 
which revolutionised the whole Type- 
writing Industry — The Machine 
which holds the World’s Records in 
every field of Typewriter achievement 
—The Machine which is made in the 
greatest Typewriter Factory in the 
world — The Machine which is 
handled by the largest Typewriter 
Sales Organisation in the world. 


UNDERWOOD TYPEWRITER Co. 
Limited 


120, QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, 
LONDON, E.C.4 


Telephone No. : City 1960. Branches Everywhere. 
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Ape” of Russian drama, does not bear translation; it 
‘should be paraphrased, as Playfair paraphrased parts of 
the Insect Play, into the slang of each foreign race to 
which it is addressed—one version for English readers, 
another for American; turned into “‘literary’’ English 
here, it is too often unreal and artificial, though never 
ridiculous, as it might easily have been. Tchekhoff translates 
more easily (the idiom of cultured people varying less from 
race to race than that of the underworld), though even here 
the servants are less convinc- 


imaginative heights which are accessible only to genius ; and 

it has sustained adequately the foothold there obtained. 
The classic quality distinguishing Greek tragedy has 
displayed itself in the best work of the modern novelists 
who have bent their minds to the study and interpretation 
of ‘‘ the land,” of the soil of England, and its sons and 
daughters. As the mind reverts naturally to the figures 
of Jude, Tess, Yeobright, Giles Winterbourne, Marty 
South, and others of the unique Wessex gallery, it may well 
recall to us Reuben Backfield, 


ing than their masters. The 
plays themselves no longer 
need commendation. We 
know these pleasant, futile 
folk, bogged in the morass of 
their own inefficiency while life 
passes them by; we know 
them in English country 
houses and “artistic” 
coteries; we know them in 
“* Heartbreak House,” a play 
as Russian as it is English ; 
we know them in translations 
which have been published 
already—less racy than Miss 
‘Covan’s, if I remember rightly 
—and produced by the Stage 
Society from time to time. 
Next winter we shall see them 
presented by the Art Theatre 
itself. Meanwhile if Stanis- 
lavsky be as great as Mr. 
Sayler finds him, it is worth 
while to re-read these plays 
against his arrival. They will 
bear reading many times. 


GRAHAM SUTTON, 


THE PASSING OF 
THE COUNTY 
FAMILY.* 


The appearance of a new 
novel by Miss Sheila Kaye- 
Smith has now come{to be regarded as an event of 
importance, as well as interest, by the critics, by the 
literary world, and by the big general public. This fact 
is worth noting, for, in addition to marking a stage in Miss 
Kaye-Smith’s career, it forms evidence justifying the belief 
that her writing possesses a quality by no means common 
to all good work: the quality which makes for survival. 
The approval of the critics, or his fellow writers, or the 
circulating libraries, need not indicate an author’s power 
of survival. The approval of all three comes as near as 
anything well could to certain demonstration of that 
power. And this it is that Miss Sheila Kaye-Smith has won 
since the War. 

Her new book is a distinguished piece of work, possessed 
of value and importance upon several separate counts ; 
such as its writing, its appeal as a story, and its significance 
as a contribution to the social history of post-War England. 
As a speculative commentary, the story of Bladesover 
in “ Tono-Bungay”’ was richly stimulating and full of 
insight. As a piece of English history, cast in the form of 
a very modern novel, ‘“‘ The End of the House of Alard ” 
has perhaps greater value than any speculative com- 
mentary. It is a real life record, so vitalised by its 
author’s imaginative genius and gift for emotional romance 
as to be equally acceptable to the student and to the 
seeker after entertainment in fiction. 

It is with all deliberation that one applies the word 
genius to this writer's work, which has reached out 
beyond the field of trained and brilliant observation to the 


* The End‘of the House of Alard.” 
7s. 6d. (Cassells.) 


Photo by The Warschawski Studio 
St. Leonards. 


By Sheila Kaye-Smith. 


Claude Shepherd, Frank 
Rainger, Maggie Coalbran, 
Joanna Godden; as it will 
presently recall the Alards— 
Peter and Gervase, Jenny and 
Mary—and such living persons 
of Miss Kaye-Smith’s new 
book as Stella Mount. 
“We only know that the last sad 
squires ride slowly towards 
the sea, 


And a new people takes the 
land.” 


Assuredly there is no deny- 
ing the tragedy of ‘“‘ The End 
of the House of Alard’’; but 
neither, for them that have 
eyes to see and ears to hear 
withal, is there any fear of 
missing the C major of strong, 
reasoned hope— yes, and of 
happiness—which its author's 
outstanding sanity and beauti- 
fully balanced insight and 
judgment have given to this 
masterly picture of the post- 
War passing of the old-style, 
landholding county family. 
Many writers have known fame 
for half a century without ever 
seeing life either as sanely or 
as whole (as widely) as Miss 
Kaye-Smith has seen it in her 
first decade of authorship. 
Finely she records here that the 
king is dead ; with quite equal 
success she bids us cry with her: Long live the king! 
Her eschatology might be rooted, sweetly, in the Sussex 
meadows and copses; as clean and invigorating in its 
promise as the advent of the rathe primrose. 

Love, jealousy, greed, sacrifice, nobility, pettiness, 
violence, death, birth, hope; and again hope; you shall 
find them all here, set in their due places and proportions 
as demanded by the construction of a satisfying modern 
novel. For setting and background there is given to us 
the singularly delectable slip of Sussex by the sea contained 
in the triangle between Rye and Winchelsea and Hastings 
and Bodiam and Udimore ; but the drama of contemporary 
life that is here unfolded is not in its essence local, and 
might have been set in any county of the kingdom. In 
detail it is not without the dear parochialism—like the 
intimate homeliness of one's mother’s face—which has so 
enriched its author’s previous work; but in plan and 
spirit, in its quality as current history in the form of 
romance, it is Britain, rather than a corner of Sussex, that 
is painted here with masterly strokes, keen insight, cunning 
manipulation of the true colours. 

As a matter of taste, pontificating is never perhaps to 
be excused ; but as a matter of expediency, having regard 
to the rigid limitations of space, it may yet have its uses. 
Thus, to sum up: 

In point of simple attractiveness as a story, this book of 
the Alards does not mark an advance from the notable 
level of such fascinating romances as ‘‘ Sussex Gorse,”’ 
“ Tamarisk Town,’ ‘“‘A Challenge to Sirius,” Spell 
Land,” and others. As a finished work of the story- 
teller’s art it is not to be placed before ‘“‘ Joanna Godden.”’ 


Miss Sheila Kaye- 
Smith. 


+. 
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ADVENTURES IN JOURNALISM 


By Sir Philip Gibbs, author of “ Realities 
of War,” etc. The autobiography of a 
master journalist. 15s. net 


TRAMPING ON LIFE 


By Harry Kemp. ‘The self-revelation of 
an extraordinary character, told with an 
absolute courage. Not only actions, but 
thoughts and feelings are faithfully recorded 


in this singularly vigorous narrative. 


15s. net 
MORE PREJUDICE 


The latest collection of essays by 4. B. 
Walkley (“ A. B. W.” of The Times). 


7s. 6d. net 
WORD OF THE EARTH 


By Anthony Richardson. ‘This first book has 
much original thought and fresh philosophy 
put forth in a strikingly original form. 


7s. 6d. net 
THE CHINTZ BOOK 
By Maclver Percival, author of “ Old English 


Furniture and its Surroundings.” —_ Illustrated 
in colour and half-tone. 15s. net. The 
whole history of Chintz” from the earliest 
days to now. 


SEA TRACKS OF THE SPEEJACKS 
By Dale Collins. The story of the first 
voyage round the world in a motor-boat. 
Profusely illustrated. 21s. net 


Two New Cueap Epirtions 


THE CRUISE or tut DREAM SHIP 
By Ralph Stock. Illustrated. 7s. 6d. net 


CONFESSIONS or a TENDERFOOT 
By Ralph Stock. Illustrated. 6s. net 


RUGBY UNION FOOTBALL 
By Col. Philip Trevor, C.B.E. 7s. 6d. net 


Col. Trevor’s articles on “ rugger” in the 
Daily Telegraph are known to all lovers of 


the game. 
New Fiction 

CAPTURES 

John Galsworthy. 7s. 6d. net 
SUMMERTIME 

Denis Mackail. 7s. 6d. net 
TANTALUS 

Dorothy Easton. 7s. 6d, net 
TALES OF THE TIDES 

Flora Annie Steel. 7s. 6d. net 
THE HOUSE OF MEMORY 

Jane Harding. 7s. 6d. net 
CLIPPED WINGS 

Kate Mary Bruce 7s. 6d, net 
WHY THEY MARRIED (2nd Impression) 

Mrs. Belloc Lowndes 6s. net 


WM.HEINEMANN Ltd. 


J. M. DENT & SONS, Ltd 


A NEW BOOK BY 
SIR FREDERICK BRIDGE 


SHAKESPEAREAN MUSIC IN THE PLAYS 
AND EARLY OPERAS 


This new book contains many interesting portraits, and in a musical 
= examples of contemporary compositions, including a setting 

the Hamlet soliloquy which Sir Frederick Bridge discovered in MS. 
in the Pepysian library at Magdalene College. 


_ Crown n 4to 10s. 6d. net. 


“A rich legacy of artistic production.”"—Glasgow Herald 


THE BOOK OF 


LOVAT CLAUD FRASER 
By HALDANE MACFALL 


With over 2:0 of Fraser’s decorations in colour and black-and-white 
Demy 4to 25S. net 


W. HUDSON 


Small Demy Svo 6s. net each 


“ An edition which every honest booklover and book-reader 
can take to his heart and find room for on his shelves. His 
books are a great possession.” —A ugustine Birrell 


HAMPSHIRE DAYS 


Already Publishked:—FAR AWAY AND LONG AGO; A 
TRAVELLER IN LITTLE THINGS; IDLE DAYS IN 
PATAGONIA. 


COLLECTED ESSAYS AND 


PAPERS 1875-1920. 3 vols. 


By GEORGE SAINTSBURY 
Demy 8vo 31s. 6d. net the set 


TALKS AND TRAITS 
By H. C. MINCHIN 


Crown 8vo 6s. net 


Tue LIBRARY or GREEK THOUGHT 
Edited by ERNEST BARKER, M.A., Principal : 
of King’s College, London. : 
Large Crown 8vo. 5s. net each volume 
FIRST TWO VOLUMES 
GREEK RELIGIOUS THOUGHT 
By F. M. CORNFORD, M.A. 


GREEK ECONOMICS 
Introduction and Translations by M. L. W.: 
LAISTNER, M.A. 


{| Volumes dealing with History, Science, Art, etc., have been ; 


MY WINDOWS ON THE STREET 
OF THE WORLD. 2 vols. 


By JAMES MAVOR, Ph.D., Emeritus Professor of 
Political Economy, University of Toronto. 
With 20 photographs 36s. net 


Baron F. von HUGEL 


THE MYSTICAL ELEMENT OF RELIGION 
- mane in ST. CATHERINE OF GENOA and her 
rienads. 


NEW AND REVISED EDITION 


2 vols. Medium 8vo 358. net 
THREE CRIMINAL LAW 
REFORMERS 

By COLEMAN PHILLIPSON, M.A., LL.D., Litt.D. 

Medium 8vo 18s. net 


NEW 
JOSEPH CONRAD 


Demy 8vo 10s. 6d. net. 
THE INHERITORS—A SET OF SIX 
: NOSTROMO THE SECRET AGENT | 


Already Published:—ALMAYER'S FOLLY AND TALES OF 
UNREST; AN OU TCAST OF THE ISLANDS; THE 
—" OF THE “NARCISSUS”; TYPHOON; LORD 
JIM; YOUTH. A _ narrative wit two other stories; 
ROMANCE: A novel. : 

| Write for prospectus. 


12, ALDINE HOUSE BEDFORD STREET 
LONDON W.C.2 


| 
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Emotionally, in charm, in atmosphere and in colour, and 
possibly in humour, it may even be accounted by some 
appreciative readers less compelling, less endearing, less 
rich and generous, than some of its predecessors. But 
the authentic genius of Sheila Kaye-Smith does indubitably 
illumine its most sombre pages. As a piece of current 
history in fiction, it is the most important and ambitious 
of her books. From all points of view it is a novel which 
no student or lover of contemporary fiction can afford to 
miss. The craftsmanship and artistry of its writing, the 
finished simplicity of its style, display even greater sure- 
ness of touch than is found in “ Joanna.” And, be it 
noted with sincere gratitude, there is not a word here to 
indicate that Miss Kaye-Smith is likely to desert the 
peasants and farm folk of her other books, or that the 
scorching breath of success and celebrity has been 
permitted to sear the roots of her fine talent. 

““ The End of the House of Alard ’’ will be, and should be, 
very widely read upon both sides of the Atlantic. 


A. J. Dawson. 


SCIENCE AND THE SPIRIT WORLD.* 


The literature of Spiritualism and Psychical Research 
grows more and more scientific and portentous. Professor 
Richet’s latest contribution to it is a bulky tome dealing 
with practically every form of phenomenal evidence, 
including many examples of each—premonitions, dreams, 
visions, automatic writing, table-tilting, rapping, levitation, 
materialisation, haunting, and the like. These cases cover 
some hundreds of pages, and for the general reader will 
probably form the most interesting part of the book. 

The serious student, however, will doubtless be more 
concerned with Professor Richet’s observations on the 
evidence, and his theories to explain it without recourse 
tothe idea of the spirits of departed men and women. 

Those who have followed the question, even superficially, 
will readily see that it falls naturally into two parts: 
(a) The truth of psychic phenomena; (6) the truth of 
human survival. The controversy which has raged over 
the matter during the last two generations has mainly 
centred about the first part of the question, and to the 
impartial observer it will have seemed that a great deal 
of nonsense has been uttered on both sides, the main part 
of which, however, must be debited to the many “ authori- 
ties’’ who have ‘udged the matter adversely without 
hearing it. 

Professor Richet has at least given it thirty years’ 
study, and so acquired a right of judgment ; and his opinion 
may be briefly stated. It is that of one of the foremost 
scientists of the age. He finds that the phenomena of 
each class of which he treats are authentic—even the 
much-discussed ectoplasm’”’ is to him a well-attested 
fact. 

There is something pathetically eloquent in one of his 
observations. One can imaginatively enter into the mind 
of the scientist when he writes thus of materialisation : 

“It is very absurd—if a truth can be absurd. Spiritualists 
have blamed me for using this word ‘ absurd,’ and have not 
been able to understand that to admit the reality of these 
phenomena was to me an actual pain ; but to ask a physiologist, 
a physicist, or a chemist to admit that a form that has a circu- 
lation of blood, warmth and muscles, that exhales carbonic 
acid, has weight, speaks and thinks, can issue from a human 
body, is to ask of him an intellectual effort that is really painful. 
Yes, it is absurd ; but no matter, it is true.” 

That admission may be held to cover the whole ground 
of the phenomenal evidences, so far as Richet is concerned— 
they are ‘“‘ absurd,” but they are true—and to the first 
part of'the question, therefore, his answer is affirmative. 
As to the second part, ie. whether the manifestations 
prove human survival or not, he can offer no decided view. 
His verdict may be briefly described as one of ‘‘ Not 
proven.’”’”,He speculates on the possibility of mysterious 
beings existing in the viewless spaces of the cosmos, but 


* “Thirty Years of Psychical Research.’’ By Professor 
Richet. 25s. (Collins.) 


he seems most inclined to the theory that supernormal 
manifestations are due to unknown powers and forces in 
man himself. 

As a scientist pure and simple, he naturally disregards 
all those finer indications which reach us through the 
intuitions, and are set forth in especial by the poets, mystics 
and seers of all the ages—Plato, Thomas Aquinas and 
Tennyson amongst them. 

The question evidently troubles him considerably, for 
one finds evidence of oscillating views in the book. In 
one place, the Professor seems inclined to favour the 
“‘ spirit hypothesis ’’; in another he spurns it almost with 
impatience. 

Doubtless the Great Question will be settled for the 
world sooner or later. In the meantime Professor Richet 
has considerably advanced the material for its discussion 
by a mass of collected evidence, great in range and in 
particularity of statement. For the general reader the 
book is made a little formidable by the technical terms 
which the author has coined to cover phenomena more 
simply named by those who study them. Thus “ psycho- 
metry ’’ becomes “‘ pragmatic cryptesthesia,’’ and speaking 
in foreign tongues—a phenomenon occasionally found in 
mediumship—is set down as “‘ Xenoglossis.’’ One is re- 
minded of Mr. Chesterton’s dictum that Science might 
admit the Ascension if it were called ‘‘ Levitation ”’ ; 
and even the Resurrection if it could find another name 
for it—say the “‘ Re-galvanisation ”’ ! 

The book, which is translated from the French, has 
found a capable translator in Mr. Stanley De Brath, 
M.Inst.C.E., formerly of the Indian Public Works Depart- 
ment, and a copious writer on psychic themes ; and there 
is a full index of names and authorities. 


Davip Gow. 


MURDER MOST FOUL.* 


Reading in close succession a number of recent ‘‘ murder 
mystery ”’ stories is to be made to realise that to the present- 
day purveyors of such the murder is, as it were, merely 
incidental, the mystery is the thing. There is little or no 
attempt made to arouse our pity for the victim, our sense 
of awe and horror over the tragic; we are for the most 
part invited to watch the author put together the pieces 
of a jig-saw puzzle of his own devising, and stimulated 
merely to the mild wonder as to whether a certain piece 
is not as it were the one that, falling into place, will make 
the rounding of the whole easy. The author’s purpose 
seems to be to make us think now that one and now another 
is the key piece and then by popping in the true key piece 
to show that it could not have been one of those others, or 
to flatter our cuteness if we have spotted that particular 
piece early in the game. There is more of real tragic 
intensity in the three words at the head of this notice, as 
uttered in their context, than in the half-million or so of 
words that make up the half-dozen volumes before me— 
yet tragedy is the subject of most of the stories. 

Though that feeling of a “‘ problem game ’”’ is the general 
one engendered by the reading of mystery novels, I have 
found it most markedly in one of the two best of the batch 
of a half-dozen volumes I have beforeme. Mr. G. D.H. Cole, 
whose rame is widely familiar in connection with books of a 
widely differing character, makes so brave a start as deviser 
of a murder mystery that it may well be believed that he 
will be encouraged to continue upon this new line. He 
shows himself skilful in the devising of a tangled plot, and 
interesting in his method of unravelling it, and boldly 
starts with two murders so ingeniously perpetrated that 
each victim appears to be the murderer of the other--and 


*“ The Brooklyn Murders.” By G. D. H. Cole. 7s. 6d. 
(Collins.)—‘‘ The Island~of&Destiny.” By Arthur J. Rees. 
7s. 6d. (The Bodley Head.)—‘‘ The Beautiful Devil.” By 
Detective Dunn. 7s. 6d. (Stanley Paul.)—‘‘ The Call-Box 
Mystery.” By John Ironside. 3s. 6d. (Methuen.)—‘ The 
Iron Box.” By ,C. Ranger Gull. 7s. 6d. (Hurst & Blackett.) 
—‘‘ Mr. Fortune’s Practice.” By H.C. Bailey. 6s. (Methuen.) 
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the majority of his readers will, I fancy, find something of 
dramatic surprise in the dénouement. 

Mr, Arthur J. Rees has before proved himself a master 
of the craft of unfolding a mystery story and though the 
“‘ murder ’’—if as such it could be described—which was 
at the back of Robert Lynngarth’s disappearance is not 
the immediate theme of the story, it plays a sufficiently 
important part to allow of this book being grouped with 
companions to most of which as a literary performance it 
is far superior. Mr. Rees, indeed, may be said to have this 
advantage over Mr. Cole, that he not only interests us with 
a carefully planned and well knit story but has the story- 
teller’s gift of stirring our emotions as well. 

In ‘‘ The Beautiful Devil ’’—as its title seems abundantly 
to promise—we are introduced to an adventuress of a 
somewhat conventional type, and the series of remarkably 
melodramatic happenings in which she piays her sinister 
part; and what is more we leave her in circumstances 
which suggest that Detective Dunn may have something 
more to tell us of her later doings. The associate of crooks 
and the wife of a man undergoing a long term of imprison- 
ment, we meet her as the “ wife ’’ of the Earl of Lanchester, 
and a woman inspiring passion in men as is the way 
of the conventional adventuress. The story is one of 
sensationalism all compact. 

Mr. John Ironside shows something of the skilled and 
practised hand in ‘‘ The Call-Box Mystery,’’ and though he 
goes on the rather well-beaten track of incriminating a 
wholly innocent person, and making the mass of circum- 
stantial evidence overwhelming, he does so without any of 
that highfalutin which converts tragic drama into melo- 
drama. When a titled lady who is stabbed to death in a 
telephone call-box is known to have stolen secret dispatches 
from her husband’s safe, and those dispatches are returned 
through the post a few hours after the discovery of the 
murder, we have the elements of a thorough mystery. For 
those responsible for the elucidation of that mystery 
suspicion points to only one possible culprit, and the author 
follows the inevitable course of things, and keeps his solution 
until within a few hours of the time when a fatal miscarriage 
of justice would have taken place. Of course the reader 
knows that when the hero of the story is the suspected one 
his innocence will be established before the end, and readers 
who have the bad habit of “ glancing at the last chapter ”’ 
before immersing themselves in the story will in the case 
of a story such as this lose much of the well-maintained 
interest. 

“The Iron Box” of Mr. Ranger Gull’s story is one 
brought home from abroad by a certain “ rolling stone ”’ of 
an Irishman, Colonel Mooré, and there are the wildest 
attempts made to get possession of it by his ‘“‘ enemy.”’ 
Its fortunes—and those of the Colonel’s daughter and her 
lover—are set forth in a series of phantasmagoric chapters 
that suggest nothing so much as some of the rough-and- 
tumble stories sometimes shown at the cinemas, which, 
seeing that film production forms part of the dramatic 
background, is not altogether unfitting. 

Mr. Bailey’s volume is one of short stories—‘‘ cases ’’ in 
which Mr. Reginald Fortune, surgeon and scientific adviser 
to the C.I.D., is concerned. The seven stories, which are 
of murders and mysteries such as crowd the pages of our 
fiction magazines, form rather slight material as a 
volume ; in them Mr. Fortune plays somewhat the part of 
his greater prototype in those stories of Sir Conan Doyle’s 
which may be looked upon as having started the modern 
fashion in “‘ series ’’ of crime tales linked by the personality 
of some particular investigator, amateur or professional. 


WALTER JERROLD. 


THE SCOTTISH MANSE.* 


The minister of St. Mary’s—the parish kirk of Dundee— 
has compiled a volume which should go into every manse 
in Scotland and into every Scottish elder’s house, be read 
by members of all the Scottish churches, and by a host 


* “Sons of the Manse.” By A. W. Fergusson. ros. 
{Dundee: Mathew.) 


Charles Scribner’s Sons 
Autumn Publications 


Rembrandt and His School 

A CriticaL Stupy oF THE MASTER AND His Puptts witu A New AssIGN- 
MENT OF THEIR PICTURES 
By Joun C. Van Dyke 
Limited to 1,200 copies, printed from type afterward distributed, and of 
which only a small number have been reserved for English subscribers. 
With frontispiece and 187 illustrations. 4to, cloth, £3 38. net 

This is an attempt to tell the exact truth about the paintings attributed 
to Rembrandt, of which some 800 are in existence, in the course of which 
the whole Rembrandt school is reconstructed and a number of heretofore 
unknown personalities revealed. 


Painter and Space 

Tue Turrp Dimension GRAPHIC ART 

By Howarp Russet. ButLer 

Illustrated 4to, cloth, 21s. net 
Representation of the third dimension which distinguishes and whose 

unlimitedness is, as the author says, “‘ the glory” of the graphic art, is 

the theme expounded in this historical review, scientific account and 

philosophical discussion of its technical evolution. : 


A History of Music 
By Paut Lanpormy. Translated by F. H. wr from the new and 
enlarged French edition Cr. 8vo, cloth, tos. 6d. net 
A book which brings the subject up to the latest possible date and 
which will interest, instruct and charm the amateur as well as the pro- 
fessional and the general reader possessed of enough culture to love an 
art in which he is necessarily inexpert. 


Playwrights on Playmaking 
Anp OTHER StupIEs OF THE STAGE 
By BranpeR MATTHEWS Cr. 8vo, cloth, tos. 6d. net 
A collection of closely related essays and papers in which the author 
develops the final conclusions he has reached in his efforts to spy out the 
secrets of stage-craft. 


Ventures in Book Collecting 
By Harris ARNOLD 
With many illustrations and facsimiles 28vo, cloth, 15s. net 


An entertaining series of papers by one of the best known of present-day 
collectors. 


History of Assyria 
By Professor A. T. OrmsTEAD . 
With coloured frontispiece, full-page illustrations and many text illustrations 
and maps 8vo, cloth, 30s. net 
A complete and colourful account of the rise, supremacy and fall of 
the great Assyrian Empire, based on an exhaustive examination of 
original sources. 


Holland Under Queen Wilhelmina 
By Professor A. J. BARNouw 
With illustrations and maps Cr. 8vo, cloth, 12s. 6d. net 
The story of the social, political and industrial development of one of 
the most progressive nations of Europe during the last quarte>-century. 


From Immigrant to Inventor 
By Professor Micuaet Puptn, of Columbia University 
Illustrated 8vo, cloth, 18s. net 
The re of a Serbian peasant boy who by one and persever- 
-_ has attained a position of eminence among the leading scientists of 
to-day. 


Mankind at the Crossroads 
By Professor E. M. East, of Harvard University 
With maps and diagrams 8vo, cloth, 16s. net 
Is the population of the world increasing at such a rate that its pro- 
duction areas will shortly be unable to sustain it, and if so, what steps 
must be taken to avert the destruction of civilisation by the ‘reduction of 
human life to a uniform level of starvation and degradation ? 


Race and National Solidarity 


By Professor CHARLES Conant Josey, Ph.D., of Dartmouth College 
Cr. 8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d. net 
A striking contribution to the discussion of the most serious of current 
problems, namely the future of civilisation in the light of the present 
world crisis. 


The Hope of the Variant 
By Joun Georce Geurine, M.D. Cr. 8ro, cloth, tos. 6d. net 
The “ variant ” referred to is that person who for one reason or another 
is below the type we describe as “normal.” The —. after thirty 
vears’ experience in treating such cases, gives in this book a summary 
of his methods and of the results attained. 


American Artists 
By Royat Corttssoz Cr. 8v0, cloth, 10s. 6d. net 


A collection of critical papers on many of the most — figures 
in American art. 


The Children’s Bible 


SELECTIONS FROM THE OLD AND New TESTAMENTS 

Arranged by Henry A. SHERMAN and CHaRLEs Foster Kent 

With 30 full-page illustrations,§ full-colour cover, lining-paper and title- 

page Square 8vo, cloth, 15s. net 
Selections from the Bible most suited to the needs and interests of the 

child and written in simple English. Beautifully illustrated in colour. 


of new and recent publications will be sent on request. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 
7, BEAK STREET, LONDON, W.1 
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of church-loving folk south of the Cheviots. This is asking 
much, to be sure. But the work is so fascinating, and so 
informative, and so readable, and so inspiring that those 
of the clergy who read it not, and those of the laity who 
are tempted to put it aside as more a minister’s than a 
layman’s story, will assuredly miss what is a real treasure- 
house of literary biography and romance. 

Mr. Fergusson (we must now say Dr. Fergusson), as one 
happens to know, has made meticulous research in the 
preparation of the forty-six chapters which comprise this 
carefully ordered and well printed book. The hours spent 
over his growing mass of material can never have been 
dragging, weary hours. On the contrary they must have 
been hours of congenial and exhilarating recreation in the 
life of a busy city pastorate. The author set himself the 
formidable task of tabulating a record of the children of 
the Scottish Manse who had climbed to the pinnacle of 
celebrity which warranted inclusion in the “‘ Dictionary of 
National Biography.’ He took its sixty-nine ponderous 
tomes and, picking out every reference to a Scottish 
minister’s son, piled up a list of 381 out of a possible 2,274 
sons of British clergy mentioned in that exhaustive work. 
Thus he postulates that out of every six or seven clerical 
sons in the “ Dictionary of National Biography ” one is a 
son of the Scottish Manse. Moreover it is found that one 
out of every six or seven famous Scots is a minister’s son. 
Further, considering the ratio of population, it is seen 
that three sons of a Scottish manse have risen to fame, 
whereas the population should lead us to expect but two. 

The whole inquiry is stimulating and striking. It is 
shown beyond dispute that the Scottish manses have 
always been nurseries of merit and renown—that the 
inspiring influences emanating therefrom have been great 
and lasting. Religiously, educationally, socially, the 
Scottish manses ever since the Reformation have stood in 
the very van of the nation’s progress and have never ceased 
to indulge their noble and patriotic domesticities. To-day 
the’manse is moulding the present and the future as much 
as ever it did. The process by which it reacts upon 
character and destiny is not a declining one. Sons of the 
manse still attain to great eminence, as is displayed in the 
recent instances of a Chancellor of the Exchequer and a 
President of the Court of Session drawn from its ranks, 
Daughters of the manse, too, pursue their beneficent 
missions in every profession and, not least, in that oldest 
profession of all—‘‘ mothering ’’ those sons of other manses 
who will take forward the torch of notability into far 
distant years. 

Dr. Fergusson’s remarkable statistics cannot be analysed 
here. From his list (it is not complete, by any means, for 
it does not include living representatives) readers will see 
for themselves the locale of each particular son, his 
parentage, his date of birth and the distinction which 
qualifies for a place in the “Dictionary of National 
Biography’s”’ resplendent bede-roll. The major portion 
of the book is devoted to an elucidation of Famous Manse 
Families, of which (if it can be authenticated) the most 
extraordinary instance seems to be that of a transatlantic 
manse family—the Woodbridges—who are said to trace 
a direct clerical ancestry from John Wycliffe’s time, a 
record no Scottish manse can boast of, perhaps no manse 
of any other Church in the world. But with the Scottish 
Bonars and the Moncreiffs (not Moncrieff, as Dr. Fergusson 
has it—they were finical about the spelling of the name) 
and the Simsons, Listons and others, the Church of Scotland 
has admirable records to show of that long and honourable 
service which is “ still going strong’’ in 1923, as in 1723 
or earlier. Of the Famous Manses of Scotland Dr. Fergus- 
son is probably right when he assigns the palm to Loudoun, 
in Ayrshire, where Robert Burns spent a night with his 
friend the minister, Dr. George Lawrie, and penned the 
memorable stanzas beginning : 

““O Thou dread Power, Who reign’st above ’’— 


verses which banish for ever the suggestion that Burns was 
irreligious and profane, though he certainly gave hard 
knocks to some reverend divines who doubtless deserved 
all they got, and whose names would have passed 


into oblivion but for the poet’s vigorous and well-timed 
castigations. Almost three-fourths of this delightful study 
is taken up with biographical matter, and it is here that one 
comes into the pith and marrow of the book. How inany 
of the most illustrious names in literature, and art, and 
science, and law, and invention, and travel, and statesman- 
ship, and commerce, and military and naval affairs, are 
associated with the ‘‘ simpie, homely aristocracy of the 
Scottish Manse’’! Apart from ecclesiastics like Arch- 
bishop Leighton and ‘‘Cardinal”’ Carstares, and three 
and forty Principals—sons of ministers—who have ruled 
the colleges and universities of Scotland—apart also from 
moving pulpit orators like Norman Macleod and others, 
Dr. Fergusson brings together a bewildering array of 
famous personages who are of more than merely national 
interest. It was John Witherspoon, for example—a son 
of the manse of Yester—who revised the Declaration of 
American Independence and was second signatory to the 
fateful document. The works of the historian, Principal 
Robertson, may not be read much nowadays, but Scotland 
never had a better interpreter of its past. The bard of 
““ The Seasons ’’ was a son of the Scottish Manse. So was 
John Gibson Lockhart, Sir Walter’s biographer. Sir David 
Wilkie, the painter, and Lord Chancellor Campbell drew 
first breaths in quiet Fifeshire manses. The “ greatest of 
English ambassadors,’’ Sir Andrew Mitchell, was son of 
the minister of St. Giles’s, Edinburgh. In the serener paths 
of life it must not be forgotten that the founder of Savings 
Banks sprang from the manse of Lochrutton, that Creech, 
‘‘ Robert ‘Burns’s best friend,”’ publisher of the Edinburgh 
Edition of the Poems, was the minister’s son of Newbattle ; 
that the father of the Burnses, founders of the Cunard 
Line, was minister of the Glasgow Barony ; and that the 
creator of ‘‘ John Bull invincible prototype—was John 
Arbuthnot, in Thackeray’s words ‘“‘ one of the wisest, 
wittiest, most accomplished, gentlest of mankind.” 

Not more than a tasting can be given of this exquisite dish 
so excellently served up by the minister of Dundee. The 
whole ‘tone and temper of the book are admirable. There 
is not an unworthy sentiment, not a misused word, not a 
criticism to cavil at or to lament. Everything is in estim- 
able balance—in joyful and golden tune. The literary 
judgments are just and fair. The grace of humour 
scintillates in every chapter, and there is not a dull 
page. This is a live book, and it could not have 
been done in a better spirit. 


W. S. CrRocxkeETT. 


Hovel Hotes. 


UNDER-LONDON. 


By Stephen 
(Macmillan.) 


Graham, 7s. 6d. 


The term “ novel’ has of recent years grown so elastic 
that we suppose it may legitimately be applied to Mr. 
Stephen Graham’s new book. But those who look for 
even the flimsiest thread of “‘ story,’ in the conventional 
sense, will be disappointed in ‘‘ Under-London.”’ There 
are practically no incidents in it, no “ situations,” and no 
love interest. After saying all this, however, we hasten 
to add that few ordinary novels could be more engrossing 
than this long series of sketches in which Mr. Graham 
follows the careers of a number of boys, and of one boy in 
particular, from their early childhood in the year of the 
first Jubilee to the outbreak of the Great War. The scene 
is laid in the East End—not the most sordid East End, 
but one of those mysterious and pathetic regions of it 
that still retain some of the respectabilities of Suburbia. 
To say that the author, with realism just tinged with 
sentiment, describes in detail the development of these 
boys, entering into their activities, their escapades, their 
thoughts and hopes and fears, and that he has made their 
whole lives and their background live for us, is to convey 
small idea of the actual charm and interest of his pages. 
The book is a triumph of insight and sympathy, of delicate 
humour, and sensitive description. 
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MACMILLAN’S NEW BOOKS 


A NEW EDITION 


COLLECTED WORKS OF THE 
LATE LORD MORLEY. 


A New Edition in 12 volumes. Extra Crown 8vo. 
7s. 6d. net each. 
POLITICS AND HISTORY BIOGRAPHICAL STUDIES. 
CRITICAL MISCELLANIES. OLIVER CROMWELL. 


Others to follow. 


Abridged Edition in one volume 


Folk-Lore in the Old Testament : 
Studies in Comparative Religion, Legend, and 
Law. By Sir J. G. FRAZER, DCL. Bvo. 18s. net. 


EDITH WHARTON’S New Novel 


A SON AT THE FRONT. 7s, 6d. net. 


The Sunday Times : “ Mrs. Wharton maintains a very high standard in her 
work, and her latest novel is as poignant and moving a story as she has written. 
It leaves you amazed and delighted at her skill and understanding.” 


: STEPHEN GRAHAM 
UNDER-LONDON. 7s. 6d. net 


Daily Chronicle : “* A remarkably interesting essay in fiction. It has in it 
the material for at least three novels.” 


JAMES STEPHENS’S New Story 
DEIRDRE. 7s. 6d. net 


_ Daily Chronicle : “ Mr. Stephens has a magical pen and a poet's imagina- 
tion, and his writing in this, his latest book, possesses a quality as fine and 
a wit and wisdom as majestical as anything he has ever written.” 


POEMS-—A Selection. 


By WILFRID SCAWEN BLUNT. 


Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net 


e*« Send for Macmillan’s Autumn Announcement List, post free on application. 


MACMILLAN & CO., Ltd., London, W.C.2 


GYLDENDAL 


Autumn Announcements 


THE ATOM and the BOHR THEORY OF ITS 
STRUCTURE 

By Dr. H. A. KRAMERS and H. HOLST 

With an Introduction by Sir Ernest Rutuerrorp, F.R.S. 
Demy 8vo. Illustrated 10s. 6d. net 

This work provides the lay reader with a lucid account of Professor Niels 


Bohr’s theory, which gained him the Nobel Prize for Physics in 1922. 
The book may be considered the most authoritative statement of its kind. 


CHAPTERS IN NORWEGIAN LITERATURE 


By I. C. GRONDAHL and O. RAKNES 
Lecturers in Norwegian at the University College, London 
Demy 8vo. Cloth 16s. net 
The authors have produced a book which appeals equally to the student 
of literature and to the general reader who desires to look beyond his 
own country. These “Chapters” trace the nea during the 
nineteenth century to its culmination in Ibsen and Bjérnson. A final 
chapter deals with writers of the present day. 


KNUT HAMSUN 


By HANNA A. LARSEN 
Crown 8vo. Cloth 5s. net 


Many will be glad to learn something of the strange personality who 
occupies so dominant a position in modern Norwegian letters. 


THE CIMBRIANS (The Long Journey II) 
By JOHANNES V. JENSEN 

Crown 8vo. Cloth 7s. 6d. net 
In this, the second part of the “ Long Journey,” the author shows us 
the races of the world in movement. As his central figure he takes the 
legendary Norna Gest, who lived through many ages. The fates of a 
—_= thrall and of a young Cimbrian vestal are interwoven with larger 
adventure. 


ISLAND OF THE INNOCENT 


By GRANT OVERTON 
Crown 8vo. Cloth 

From the kitchen of a hospital for drug fiends to the office of an advertising 

expert, the innocence of Dace Sherril is haunted by a nightmare of 

dangers and watched over by the sinister, threatening, but humbly 

devoted Norman, whom she is uncertain whether to fear or trust. How 

does she come through ? 


7s. 6d. net 


GYLDENDAL, 11, HANOVER SQUARE, LONDON, W.1 


SIDGWICK & JACKSON , L> 


Messrs. Longmans’ List 


THE BIOLOGY OF BIRDS 


By Professor J. ARTHUR THOMSON. 
pp. xii, 436; many illustrations. Demy 8vo, 16/- net 


A new and comprehensive volume by this well-known 
authority, whose work on various aspects of bird-life has 
attracted such widespread attention. 


FOLLOWERS OF ST. FRANCIS 


By LauRENCE HovusMAN. [October 
Crown 8vo, 5§/- net 

Four one-act plays, uniform with “ Little Plays of St. 
Francis ’’ issued last year. 


THE COLLECTED POEMS OF 
JOHN DRINKWATER [End of October 


In two volumes, large octavo, each with a photogravure 
frontispiece by ALBERT RUTHERSTON. Deckle-edge paper, 
bound in buckram, with gilt top. 21/- net 

Also an edition de luxe on hand-made paper, with the 
frontispieces in collotype. Two hundred copies, signed 
by the author, for sale in the United Kingdom (price on 
application to the booksellers). 


CAT-IN-THE-MANGER 
A Novel by Puytits E. BENTLEY. [October 
Crown 8vo, 7/6 net 


THE AUXILIARY PATROL 


By E. KEBLE CHATTERTON. [End of October 
Illustrated. Demy 8vo, 12/6 net 


3, Adam Street, Adelphi, W.C.2 


SONGS OF CHILDHOOD 


By WALTER DE LA MARE. _ A New Edition with 
8 Coloured Plates and several Black-and-White Illus- 
trations by ESTELLA CANZIANI. Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 


Ready Oct. 4th. 
WHEEL-TRACKS 


By E. GE. SOMERVILLE and MARTIN ROSS. 
With 31 Illustrations. 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 


MISS WATTS. Ao Old-Fashioned Romance. 


By ERNEST OLDMEADOW, Author of ‘Aunt 
Maud,” etc. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 
Ready Oct. 4th. 


MANIN AND THE VENETIAN 


REVOLUTION OF 1848 


By GEORGE MACAULAY TREVELYAN, Author 
of * Garibaldi,” etc. With 6 Maps and numerous 
Illustrations. 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. Ready Oct. 4th. 


This work will make a fourth in the author's series of volumes on 
the central period of the Italian Risorgimento. 


THE REVOLUTION IN IRELAND, 
1906-1923 


By WALTER ALISON PHILLIPS, M.A., Lecky Pro- 
fessor of Modern History in the University of Dublin. 
8vo. 12s. 6d. net. Ready Oct. 4th. 


POINE. A Study in Ancient Greek Blood-Vengeance. 
By HUBERT J, TRESTON, M.A., Professor of 
Ancient Classics in University College, Cork. 
8vo. 21s. net. 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., 39, Paternoster Row, 
London, E.C.4 
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MONSIEUR ZERO. 
Wilson. 7s. 6d. net. 


By Nellie Tom-Gallon and Calder 
(Fisher Unwin.) 


The writers of this fascinating and distinctive book 
believe that joint authorship of man and woman make 
for broader outlook and truer representation of men and 
women in fiction. Certainly the men and women who 
revolve round the little office of Comus Cibo in Monte 
Carlo are interesting and cleverly depicted types; and 
above them all the detective himself stands out as a very 
human creature—shrewd, quick-witted, a bit of a dandy 
and quaintly amusing. Known as ‘“‘ Administration 14,” 
he handles cases connected with the gambling-room as 
nimbly as a juggler catches plates—but his plates are 
psychological details which, though they miss the percep- 
tion of the reader, slip like magic into his active fingers. 
These episodes in the career of a remarkable personality 
have an unusual setting and are something really new in 
detective fiction. 


WITHOUT JUSTIFICATION. 


By Mrs. Victor Rickard. 
7s. 6d. (Jonathan Cape.) 


Mrs. Victor Rickard’s novels are always good company. 
She touches her readers at many points, and if the plot 
is not going briskly forward there is some worthy reason 
for delay. Perhaps a sidelight is being played on the 
frailties of human nature, or a snatch of phrase from a 
commonplace conversation is being made to unmask a 
personality behind. In ‘‘ Without Justification’’ Mrs. 
Rickard is at some pains to draw and differentiate three 
men friends, and with their actions and reactions on each 
other and on Hilda Challis the story deals. Hilda is 
drawn well. Her complex nature calls for the skilful 
strokes which the author practises. She marries Reming- 
ton, one of the three friends, does not announce her mar- 
riage, finds it a failure and they separate. Lysaght, another 
of the three, believes himself in love with her, presses her 
to marry him, and forces her to a confession of the truth. 
The ending is a little in the air, but we are given to under- 
stand that Hilda and Remington make up their quarrel. 


PRUNELLO. 


This story embraces an extensive view of modern life. 
The style has the snap and crackle of modernity together 
with the restlessness of cities. Mr. Mais well knows the 
surface of the world about which he writes, and it is with 
the surface that this story is concerned. The tale is simple 
enough: the history of two pairs of lovers, their swift 
affinities, their difficulties, their divergence and their final 
reunion. All this, as far as personal relations are con- 
cerned, is upon conventional lines ; the psychology is not 
deep, though the details are more convincing. One does 
not doubt that the author, like Mr. W. L. George, with 
whom he has much in common, has used his eyes and his 
genses. Those readers who have enjoyed Mr. Mais’s earlier 
books will not be disappointed in “ Prunello,’’? which will 
be numbered amongst his best. 


By S. P. B. Mais. 7s. 6d. (Grant Richards.) 


A SON AT THE FRONT. 


By Edith Wharton. 
(Macmillan.) 


7s. 6d. 


Not even Mrs. Wharton’s great talent can make this 
story seem other than a belated essay in propaganda. 
Some day the war will fall into place and be a proper 
subject for artistic treatment; but it is not there yet, 
at any rate not to Mrs. Wharton. She is still too angry— 
angry at the attitude of Americans in Paris, angry at 
German <atrocities, angry at the waste and horror of the 
war; and in spite of some beautiful passages, and some 


excellent humour and satire, ‘‘ A Son at the Front’”’ must | 


be reckoned a failure. The son is George Campton, son 
of the great American painter who lives at Paris, whose 
wife has divorced him and married the millionaire banker 
Brant. There is much of Mrs. Wharton’s old skill in her 
depicting of the relations between Campton and Brant, 
between George and his parents, between George and 
Brant. The introduction of the war, however, makes these 


personal issues seem trifling—and Mrs. Wharton is unable 
to decide about which she really wants to write. So the 
story rather falls to pieces—while George’s love affair with 
Mrs. Talketh never gets real at all. It is for its incidental 
humours and its incomparably vivid accounts of Paris in 
war time that this novel will be read. 


BLACKKERCHIEF DICK. By Margery Allingham. 


7s. 6d. 
net. (Hodder & Stoughton.) 


In these days of occult research this book should arouse 
attention, for the details of it, we are told, were obtained 
at séances held on Mersea Island in August, 1921. Miss 
Allingham, then 
only seventeen, 
being one of the 
company present, 
took it upon herself 
to construct the 
information thus 
occultly received 
into thrilling 
novel of smuggling 
days. The novel 
as a piece of fiction 
is thoroughly enter- 
taining, for Miss 
Allingham writes 
with an ease and 
finish given to few 
young writers ; but 
spiritualistic in- 
vestigators will 
probably regret that the experiences of the séances 
were not set forth in an ungarnished manner, and will 
feel that ‘ Blackkerchief Dick’’ is too much of a 
romance to be accepted as evidence. Be that as it may, 
it is a good yarn, the characters cleverly sketched in. 
Blackkerchief Dick himself, sleek and fascinating, mingling 
in his Spanish blood brutality, gallantry and magnetic 
courage, stands out in sharp relief against the bleak wastes 
of the Essex marshes ; no less real are the simpler English 
folk—Anny, Hal Grame, the landlord of the Ship Inn, 
and others who play their parts in an exciting and cleverly 
handled plot of love and stirring adventure. 


Photo by Hana. 


Miss Margery 
Allingham, 


THE FOOLISH MATRONS. By Donn Byrne. 


7s. 6d. net. 
(Sampson Low.) 


There is much that is arresting, much that is finely 
discerned and finely written in Mr. Donn Byrne's new 
novel. But there is also much—especially in the latter 
half of the book—that is unexpectedly thin, theatrical and 
unsatisfying. ‘‘ The Foolish Matrons’”’ is the story of 
one happy marriage and three unhappy ones. Four 
independent stories, really, for the only connecting link 
is New York. New York is vividly presented in its aspect 
of City Sinister, with its lure of pleasure, screaming success 
and secret vice. Most care has been devoted to the lives 
of the first two couples introduced—Annis Grand, a great 
actress, and her surgeon husband, Ian Fraser, and Georgia 
and Lafayette Wayne. The downfall of the pleasure- 
loving Georgia is traced step by step with deadly logic, 
and the author’s portrayal of the loathsome Chester King 
and his kind, in whose vicious net Georgia gets trapped, 
could hardly be bettered. Of the other foolish matrons 
who “ queer’”’ their married life, Sheila Hopkins, owner 
of a college degree and a job in a newspaper office, sacrifices 
domesticity to a dubious “ career,’’ while Sappho Shores, 
who moves in an atmosphere ‘‘ where the newest, shallower 
things in art and thought are handled, titillated, and passed 
by,”’ gives up a good steady man for an adventurer with 
the name and style of ‘“‘ de Sousa.’’ For its sudden flashes 
of beauty and understanding, its wonderfully intimate 
pictures of New York and New Yorkers, as well as for its 
diagnosis of unhappy marriages, this is a novel that should 
not be missed. 
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THE SLEEPER BY MOONLIGHT. 

(Constable.) 

As regards the composition the plot_of this book is mere 
fragment, and the book concentrates on the psychological 
presentation of Katie.’”’ Herein it succeeds, for Katie 
is convincing, and gradually comes to life as you read. 
She has been living for some years in an unnatural relation- 
ship with Maurice Cavander, who is an intellectual prig. 
Nervous reactions have long ago marred their relationship, 
and the book is merely the story of how, and when, she 
gets away from him. In this she is assisted by John Inglis. 
He is far too much in love with her, and too simple, to 
understand her. He isa sailor, and she is an “ intellectual,”’ 
or rather, she is essentially an intelligent woman, and her 
emotions of body and soul are very closely interconnected. 
When the book opens John Inglis has just returned from a 
voyage. He goes to visit Katie down in Cornwall, and the 
picture of her life is seen through his eyes. His blunt 
perceptions form a good medium for revealing mysteriously 
her intellect and soul-experience. Technically there is no 
start or finish, and it comes with rather a shock when, 
towards the end, John Inglis suddenly drops his part as 
medium. During the moonlit crisis in the garden, when 
Cavander is discovered making real love to another girl, 
John Inglis has been left indoors, and events are described 
in plain speech, as they occurred. The story suffers a 
certain loss of subtlety in consequence. 


A DEALER IN ANTIQUES. By Basil Tozer. 7s. 
Lock.) 


By K. Balberine. 


(Ward, 


Love and adventures and mysteries and much to-do 
in England and in Buenos Aires. If you do not mind 
swallowing a few improbabilities whole (and what is that, 
said he smiling, to a modern stomach ?) you will enjoy this 
book, for Mr. Tozer has a way of rushing you breathlessly 
along from thefts to—well, certain things which I am not 
going to mention lest I spoil his plot for you. If you are 
going on a good long train journey—without too many 
eerie tunnels—this book will almost certainly make you 
forget the junction at which you should change, so be 
sure and tip the guard before you start. 


HARLEQUIN AND COLUMBINE, By Booth Tarkington. 
5s. (Heinemann.) 

“Harlequin and Columbine,” written ten years ago, is 
a story of the theatrical world which carries very little 
conviction with it. The particular aspect of stage life 
described was, as Mr. Booth Tarkington says in a prefatory 
note, even then ‘‘ faded and passing’’; but this would 
not have detracted from the interest of the book if the 
author had managed to infuse a little blood instead of 
sawdust into his characters. As it is, ‘“‘ Harlequin and 
Columbine ”’ fails to give intelligent pleasure—the primary 
object of fiction—because of this presentment of stock 
types. Talbot Potter, the actor-manager, who is the 
central figure of the novel, is merely a younger, more 
personable, and more talented edition of Mr. Vincent 
Crummles (Americanised). The remainder of the cast, 
the young playwright whose comedy is mangled by Potter 
in order to create an effective part for himself; the sweet 
young understudy with whom both dramatist and star 
fall in love, and who is secretly married to the stage manager 
—these puppets are too well known and their attire is 
threadbare. Written in a semi-sentimental, semi-humorous 
style which is not devoid of grace, ‘‘ Harlequin and 
Columbine ”’ will afford half an hour’s pleasant distraction 
to an uncritical reader, 


SOME PLAIN, SOME COLOURED. By J. J. Bell. 
(Hodder & Stoughton.) 

Long ago Mr. Bell defied the public demand for more 
stories about Wee Macgreegor and has given us a host of 
yarns more or less adventurous. But the Wee Macgreegor 
label sticks fast and is the best of introductions to its 
numerous successors. In a collection of short stories a 
writer can be all things to all men within the compass of 
300 odd pages. Here we have seventeen stories dealing with 
tragedy, comedy, pathos and mystery. When Mr. Bell 
gives us pure adventure he is less successful. We do not 


7s. 6d. 


LIPP 


INCOTT’S LIST 


DECORATIVE FURNITURE 

n A beautiful picture book of the beautiful furniture 

: forms of all ages and all periods. 


2 By Georce LELAND HunTER (Author of “ Decorative 

Textiles ’’). 

i This is the most comprehensive book on furniture ever 
published and the only one to adequately present the 

f furniture of ancient Egypt. About 500 pages 4to, 
30 plates in colour, about 900 in half-tone, handsomely 
bound and boxed. Limited edition. Price $5 5s. 


THE ART SPIRIT 


By Ropert HENRI. 


8/6 net 
Dealing not only with the Philosophy of Art, but a practical Aid to 
becoming a Figure Painter. 


HOUSE AND HOME 
By GRETA Grey, B.S. Fully illustrated. 8vo. 
A Manual of Practical House Planning. Price 10/6 net 


HOW TO USE YOUR MIND 
By Harry D. Kitson, Ph.D. 6/- net 
Explains: How to take notes properly ; 
ow to memorise readily ; 
How to concentrate easily ; 
How to reason logically, and 
How to express with facility. 
HOW TO SPEAK FRENCH LIKE 
THE FRENCH 
By Marie and JEANNE YERSIN (Originators of the 
Phono-Rhythmic Method). 8/6 net 


Those who study this book will acquire a command of the French language 
surpassing all expectations. 


THE COMPLETE WORKS OF EDGAR 
ALLAN POE 


Illustrated with 24 photogravures, 8 volumes in box. 
Full limp leather. 42/- net 


ROUSSEAU’S CONFESSIONS 


The Confessions of Jean Jacques Rousseau. 
Newly translated into English. With a Biographical 
Note. Photogravure portrait by Caldwell after Ramsay, 
and 16 half-tone illustrations after Maurice Leloir. 
Two volumes. 725 pages. Crown 8vo. Cloth. 


12/- net per set 
RABELAIS (The Works of Francois) 
Translated by SiR THOMAS URQUHART and PETER 
MoTTEvx, with the Notes of Duchat, Ozell, and others. 
Introduction and Revision by ALFRED WALLIs. Por- 
trait and 13 illustrations in photogravure. 5 vols. 
Crown 8vo. 
Sa 


25/- net 
Also bound in Ecrasé polished Persian Levant. 
&4 4s. net 


JUVENILE 
MINGLESTREAMS 


By JANE ABBOTT. 


Jane Abbott is recognised to be the Louisa 
M. Alcott of the present generation. This 
story will duplicate the success of the 
author's former novels. 


MAZLI 


By JOHANNA SPYRI. 

Gift Edition, handsome cloth bind- 
ing with decorations in two colours, 
insets, lining-papers, page decora- 
Coloured frontispiece tions and 14 illustrations in colour 
by Maria L. Kirk; large clear 
type has been used on soft-toned 
opaque paper; octavo, 7} x 9}, gilt top. 12/6 net 
Ordinary Edition, bound in Decorative Cloth. Illustrated 
Price 6@/— net 


5 /— net 


HEIDI 
By JoHANNA SpyriI. With illustrations in colour by 
Maria L. Kirk. Gift Edition, 
handsome cloth binding, 8vo. 
Ordinary Edition. 


VINZI (Stories All Children Love Series) 
By JOHANNA Spyri. ELIsABETH P. Stork, Translator 
Illustrations in colour by Marta L. Kirk. 8vo. 6/-— net 


page decorations, 
12/6 net 
6/- net 
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feel proud but rather annoyed at having envisaged the 
end from the beginning. The chase falls flat and we plod 
wearily on to the end. There is really only one here as 
bad as all that, the rest are redeemed by some vital quality. 
When the author shows us the rogue, the thief or the man 
of sharp practice outwitted by one of his own kind, he has 
us with him every step of the way, as in ‘‘ The Price of a 
House ”’ and “ Doubles.”’ In ‘“‘ The Laird’s Lucky Number ”’ 
we get the real old-time flavour of Mr. Bell’s humour ; it 
sets us chuckling happily. ‘‘ Fellow Travellers,” ‘‘ Maggie ”’ 
and “‘ Lottie Fortune’ are perfect gems of Scottish life, 
full of tender, wistful beauty, and the characters are well 
contrasted. The note of tragedy is touched again and 
again, but melodrama is carefully avoided. 


bats eg YE DO. By Emmeline Morrison. 7s, net. (John 
ng. 

The author of “‘ Good Grain,” the £500 Prize Novel in 
Mr. John Long’s 1921 competition, has achieved another 
success with her latest book, “‘ The Sins Ye Do.” The 
theme is a little daring, but so delicately handled that 
even the most fastidious reader will find nothing in the 
story to jar his finer senses. Nadine, the daughter of a 
mother whose name has been dragged through the divorce 
courts, falls in love with one of the men who, unjustly, 
has shared her mother’s disgrace. This tale is of their 
secret marriage, long separation, and the lies and mis- 
understandings that keep them asunder. They meet 
again after years of suffering, in which the war has played 
its part, and—what then? Miss Morrison handles the 
situation ably and, with the gift of the true story-teller, 
keeps the interest taut. One feels little or no sympathy 
with Ronald Hillier, in spite of his remorse ; but the girl, 
of whose innocence and ignorance he takes advantage, is 
well drawn, and arouses our pity by reason of her helpless- 
ness and temperamental loneliness. 

WOMEN OF THE HILLS. By Harry Tighe. 7s. 6d. 
(Jonathan Cape.) 

What is love? If Mr. Tighe does not answer the 
questiort in his excellent study of French married life, 
he discusses it very thoroughly and certainly tells us 
what it is not. Anne-Miette, familiar .only with the 
rough love of the men of her native Vence, despises qs 
weakness the tender affection of her city husband 
who would save her all pain. Anne-Miette, ailing, departs 
joyously with little Miette to her beloved hill home. By 
the time Francois joins her Anne has responded to the 
passionate advances of Napoleon, the Corsican grocer. 
Francois in revenge sets up a rival store and ruins his 
wife’s lover. Anne’s second love has a tragic ending ; 
at no time did it bring her happiness. Love is 
translated differently by each character; Madame Pilain, 
a painted old woman of many loves, who adopts Miette, 
perhaps gets nearest the truth in her worldly scheming 
for the child, or else she builded better than she knew. 
Miette has a flash of intuition: ‘‘ If we always give love 
only to one person, so many must go without.’’ The 
author shows much careful observation and his style is 
very straightforward; he does not compromise with 
truth. Though we can love none of the characters, 
we are absorbedly interested in them. In Miette we 
get a very convincing study of the child mind. 


THE GREEN-EYED MONSTER. By Althea Brooke. 


(Heinemann.) 

A sympathetic and powerful study of a woman’s jealousy. 
The relation between a husband and wife who see 
their love die, and find in its place bitterness and bitter 
argumentative words, is portrayed with a simple and 
genuine understanding, and also with commendable 
courage. The cause for jealousy between these two comes 
in an insidious form, through an intellectual sympathy 
between the husband and another woman. The intimacies 
and reserves of personal contact are delicately though 
somewhat naively handled, and the story is brought to a 
conclusive finish. We hope the authoress will write another 
book starting from that larger,.more impersonal theme 
suggested on the last page. ~ 5 


The Bookman’s Table. 


THE PAGEANT OF GREECE. Fdited by R. W. 
Livingstone. 6s. 6d. (Clarendon Press.) 


In “‘ The Legacy of Greece,’’ Mr. Livingstone presented a 
series of essays by expert scholars on various aspects of 
the Greek genius. In his present and companion volume 
he lets that genius speak for itself. It is a book not about 
Greece but of Greece. ‘‘ But it is not a mere anthology of 
selections. I have tried, as far as possible,’’ says Mr. 
Livingstone, ‘‘ to piece the passages together in a con- 
tinuous whole, and, further, to trace the growth of Greek 
literature, and indicate the historical background in which 
it is set. Anyone who reads these passages will not 
merely read famous or typical extracts from the great 
Greek writers, but will also follow in outline the most 
important part of that vast intellectual development which 
started with Homer and outlasted the Roman Empire.” 
Mr. Livingstone has done his work with great skill; his 
selections, which are taken from the best available trans- 
lations, are excellently chosen, and his connecting 
commentary, the cement which binds together the bricks 
of his beautiful edifice, shows a fine critical judgment. 
His division is according to subject, tragedy, comedy, 
history, philosophy, history, and so on; and within each 
division the arrangement is chronological. This is probably 
better than would have been a purely chronological order, 
which might have resulted in a confused impression. As 
it is, whoever reads this handsome volume through, whether 
he have small Greek or none, will certainly finish with a 
clear and vivid impression of the greatest of civilisations, 
quintessentialised by its greatest intellects. He will have 
lived in such a world of beauty and lucid wisdom as no 
other race of men has ever created, and doubtless he will 
be tempted to further exploration. It may even be that 
he will be moved to draw his old schoolbooks from their 
forgotten shelves, and try once more to master the golden 
language which the methods of schoolmasters too often 
made the bugbear of boyhood. More probably he will 
content himself with reading fully the translations which 
Mr. Livingstone has given him in part; and, though not 
to know Greek is inevitably to miss the finest shades of 
the Greek spirit, to read Murray’s Euripides or Rogers's 
Aristophanes, for example, besides bringing him very 
near to the originals will heighten his sense of the greatness 
of his own language. At any rate he will be grateful 
to Mr. Livingstone, and will eagerly anticipate his half- 
promised sequel dealing with the less glorious but hardly 
less interesting writers of the Silver Age. 


THE MIND AND WHAT WE OUGHT TO KNOW 
ABOUT IT. 6s. (Hodder & Stoughton.) 

The title of this book is a good indication of its useful 
contents—-eight lectures delivered to the People’s League 
of Health by distinguished authorities upon the following 
aspects of a big subject : Primitive Instincts in the Human 
Mind; Sensation, Perception, Ideation, and Attention ; 
Association of Ideas, Recognition, and Memory ; Habit and 
Adaptation ; Fatigue and Sleep; Mind and Body; Crime 
and Delinquency; and Mental Deficiency. Only rudi- 
mentary considerations enter into the scheme of these 
very readable little studies, of course; but it is a sound 
and comprehensive scheme from following which the 
general reader will gain enlightenment upon his own and 
the mind of other people. More: the realisation of the 
continuous links between emotion and reason, instinct 
and intellect, thought and action in the individual, and 
again the social soil or racial memory out of which these 
spring and in which they often merge, provides a good 
fundamental scaffolding from which may be built up an 
intelligent and well proportioned philosophy of society. 
Many people are too prone to dismiss philosophical views 
with an impatient ‘‘ about it and about!” but the test 
of good citizenship and noble nationality includes to an 
ever increasing degree a wide and intelligent understanding 
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ofjpsychology. This book will surely prove on that account 
of considerable social service, and one could wish to see 
it in the hands of senior school teachers and lecturers on 
citizenship whose task is to lay intellectual foundations. 
The authors, all of them except Dr. Macnamara (who is 
an authority on sociology, and who speaks here of ‘‘ Habit 
and Adaptation’”’), are men eminent in medical science. 
The result is an absence of unsafe speculation and a clarity 
of expression which belongs to those who know what they 
are talking about. There are plenty of adventurous books 
for the reader who is stimulated by this one to pursue 
the subject, books as admirable, for instance, as Mr. Austin 
Freeman’s “‘ Social Decay and Regeneration,” the late 
H. M. Hyndman’s “ Evolution of Revolution,” Dr. Rudolf 
Steiner’s ‘“‘ The Three-Fold State’? and Professor Mc- 
Dougall’s “‘ Social Psychology.” 


ROMAN POETRY. By E. E. Sikes, M.A., Fellow and Tutor 
of St. John’s College, Cambridge. 8s. 6d. (Methuen.) 

As a corpus of esthetic criticism dealing with the Latin 
Poets Mr. Sikes’s dissertation on ‘‘ Roman Poetry ”’ merits 
the high praise due to the work of a writer who is at once 
steeped in the classics and an adept in the comparative 
method of criticism. To make Virgil, Horace, Catullus 
and Lucretius alive to twentieth century readers requires 
a combination of the scholarship of Connington and 
Robinson Ellis with the humanism and modernism of 
Frederick Myers and Gilbert Murray; and it is because 
Mr. Sikes is at once an erudite Latinist and a fully equipped 
judge of English poetry that he is able to shed so much 
new light on a well-explored field. Whether he is discussing 
style,’’ “‘ environment,’’ or the stock epithet doctus,”’ 
he is always fresh and suggestive ; he can even find some- 
thing new and true to say on so hackneyed a theme as the 


Greek and Roman feeling for Nature and appreciation of 
landscape. 


THE LIFE-STORY OF A HUMANIST. By F. J. Gould. 
48. 6d. net. (Watts.) 


This little book—too slight to be regarded as an auto- 
biography—is a record of Mr. Gould’s experiences in 
association with various Ethnical and Secular Institu- 
tions, and an attempt to trace the evolution of his own 
mind, from the early days when he was surrounded by 
religious and pseudo-religious influences to the time of 
his present eminence as a leader of humanitarian thought. 
Throughout his career Mr. Gould has been an inspirer of 
the young idea in the pursuit of ‘‘ The Good, the Beautiful, 
the True”; a formula which is occasionally varied by 
another format—Love, Order and Progress. Thereisa good 
deal of argument about it and about, and Mr. Gould neatly 
scores off certain divines who, impressed by the moral 
sincerity of the young pioneer, feared that his moral 
courage would lead him astray. A chapel deacon once 
wrote to Mr. Gould imploring him to “ give up Atheistic 
literature and turn again to the Word of God,’’ enclosing 
the sum of {1 as an encouragement to fly from the Devil. 
““T always recall with satisfaction,’ writes Mr. Gould, 
“that this city gentleman and experienced valuer had 
definitely valued my soul at One Pound.’ After a long 
connection with the Freethought and Positivist Associa- 
tions, Mr. Gould branched out on his own and, in 1899, 
published the first of the now famous Moral Instruction 
books. Always a rationalist of strikingly original tenden- 
cies, he travelled abroad, learned much from Indian 
philosophy, and appears to have been deeply impressed 
by the material success of America. Mr. Gould’s style is 
rather Victorian ; he has a penchant for the capital letter. 
If his doctrine is a little vague, the value of his social work 
is unimpeachable, and everybody who appreciates his skill 
as a teacher of children and the real moral purpose under- 
lying his life endeavour, will read his book with interest. 
He is a born evangelist; and his honest doubts, leading 
him as they did once, to deplore the absence of a similar 
motive in the works of Shakespeare or Charles Dickens ; 
or to fight hard for the right to instruct without dogma, 
never interfered with the ruling passion of his life. 


APPLETON BOOKS 


THE MINE WITH THE 


IRON DOOR 
HAROLD BELL WRIGHT 


Author of “The Winning of Barbara Worth.” 


Amidst the picturesque mountain scenery of Arizona the author unfolds 
the charming love romance of Marta Hi ve. 7/6 


DR. NYE JOSEPH ©. LINCOLN 


Author of ‘“ The Magnificent Mr. Bangs.” 
Joseph C. Lincoln, already beloved of hundreds of thousands, has written 


his finest book. It is true to life, quaint, whimsical, witty, funny— 
a constant delight. 


FIRES OF AMBITION 


GEORGE GIBBS 
Author of “‘ The Splendid Outcast.” 
The scene of this novel is laid in the picturesque and somewhat spectacular 


world of the fashionable modiste, the world that patronises the luxurious 
shops. 7/6 


THE RIVER TRAIL 


LAURIE YORKE ERSKINE 
Author of “ Renfrew of the Royal Mounted.” 


A vigorous and absorbing tale of the North-West with romance and 
adventure in the great woods. 7/6 


NORTH OF 36 EMERSON HOUGH 


The author of ‘‘ The Covered Wagon "’ in this new book, ‘“‘ North of 6 
gives us another brilliant story of adventure and romance. 


FAINT PERFUME ZONA GALE 


In this new novel, by the author of ‘ Miss Lul1 Bett,” love always holds 
something elusive, something dim and fragrant—like some faint perfume. 


j= 


THE SONG OF THE DRAGON 


JOHN TAINTOR FOOTE 
Author of ‘‘ Dumb-Bell of Brookfield.” 


A delightful collection of stories. Each one catches a mood, and along 
with it tells a real story all thoroughly enjoyable. 7/6 


INDIA IN FERMENT 
Cc. H. VAN TYNE 


A state of affairs without parallel has arisen in India, and there is very 
little reliable information available. Professor Van Tyne made a special 
journey through the Indian Empire and found every door open to him. 
He talked with representatives of all points of view—from Gandhi to 
Lord Reading. A full and informative study of a subject of prime 
importance to all Englishmen. 8/6 


AUDACIOUS ANGLES ON CHINA 


ELSIE McCORMICK 


The author's account of life in China is that of the resident rather than 
the tourist. She has lived there; she has learned thoroughly the ways 
of the Chinese, and she knows how to write of it all in a human and 
humorous way. 10/6 


CHRIST OR MARS? WILL IRWIN 


This book is a vigorous nt to prove the economic and human 
waste, the stupidity, the futility of war. In all the talk for and against 
war there has been no more interesting and sincere exposition of what 
the world’s choice should be. 6/- 


WRITE FOR CHRISTMAS BOOKLETS 


25 BEDFORD ST., LONDON 
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CHILDREN’S STORIES AND HOW TO TELL THEM. 
By Woutrina A. Bone. 4s. 6d. net. (Christophers.) 


A book to fill with misgivings and forebodings the happy- 
go-lucky teller of stories. It shows how the stories you 
tell or do not tell may deeply affect the after-life of the 
child listener for worse. Pitfalls lie on every hand. Story- 
telling is evidently not a profession to be lightly under- 
taken. Luckily, merely to read the book through will 
illuminate unforgettably the whole subject of the story 
as well as the child mind. It is impressed on the reader 
that his knowledge must not be obtruded upon the child ; 
his mind must be a deep well out of which sparkling water 
is handed by the cupful. The three chapters on ‘‘ The 
Place of Stories,’ ‘‘ The Technique of Story-Telling ’’ and 
“ Picture-Making ”’ are full of thought and beauty, glow- 
ing with colour. The whole genius of story-telling seems 
to lie in these few words from Chapter IV: “ The story 
must be thoroughly known, believed in and enjoyed by 
the teller; and it must for the time being possess him. 
Only after it has been chosen (and sometimes it seems as 
if it were the other way, and that the story actually claims 
the teller), studied, thought about and allowed to sink 
into the self, is it really ready to be shaved . . . not just 
passed on, but really shared.’’ There is a forty-page 
bibliography at the end which makes no claim to be ex- 
haustive—children have a vast literature of their very own. 
Everyone who has to do with children should buy this 
book. 


MILTON ‘AGONISTES. By E. H. Visiak. 3s. 6d. 
(Philpot.) 


Mr. E. H. Visiak, himself best known for his poetry, 
has written a ‘‘ metaphysical criticism ’’ of one of the 
greatest of poets which is of remarkable interest. His 
book is a short one, but it is packed close with thought, 
packed so close indeed that it is not altogether easy reading. 


Mr. Visiak, who deals as much with Milton’s prose as with 
his verse, has been influenced by his subject to a pregnancy 
of utterance which makes for obscurity to all but the 
most concentrated attention. There is no reason, how- 
ever, why he should have indulged the weaknesses of a 
careless generation, have given it a ‘“ Milton without 
tears ’’; and the attention which he demands he amply 
rewards. For there is not only thought in his argument, 
but imagination ; and his is a new envisagement of an old 
theme. His method is to some extent psycho-analytical ; 
but he has his own reading of the theory of repressions 
and refuses to be bound by the Freudian formula. ‘‘ There 
are,’ he says, “‘ greater sufferings and nobler struggles ”’ 
than those allowed for by the eminent psychologist. 
“There are frustrated ideals as well as repressed desires ; 
and these, in my view, are the motive of epic or tragic 
genius which is manifested by a modified operation of a 
similar power, by a correspondingly greater force of re- 
pression, creative organisation and volcanic upheaval : 
a vent, an outcome by breaking violent way through 
obstruction ; an insurgent reaction in the world of imagina- 
tion. There is involved, not the repression of a personal 
wish, as in the case of ordinary dreams, but the positive 
frustration of a universal ideal; not the whim of a day, 
but the aspiration of a life.” ‘‘ Paradise Lost,’’ in Mr. 
Visiak’s view, is the expression of the poet’s disillusion- 
ment at the failure of the Commonwealth, and the fallen 
angels ‘‘ disguised ’’ or inverted symbols of his own 
shattered ideals. This however is but one thread of a 
complex argument, the whole of which it would be im- 
possible to unravel in a short review. No doubt there is 
much that is debatable matter in Mr. Visiak’s book. His 
Milton will not be every man’s; but at least he is not a 
lifeless or academic figure, not the repellent puritan whom 
critics of the “ hearty ’’ school are wont to represent him. 
He is a man of noble dreams and fervent passions, of 
dreams unrealised and passions unfulfilled. He is an 
agonist. 


Music. 


THE WELSH EISTEDDFOD. 


By ANTHONY CLYNE. 


FEW days after returning from this year’s 

Eisteddfod at Mold I happened upon this 
exquisite specimen of mid-Victorian John-Bullishness, 
from a leading article in The Times in 1866 : 

“An Eisteddfod is one of the most mischievous and 
selfish pieces of sentimentalism that could possibly be 
perpetrated. It is simply a foolish interference with the 
natural progress of civilisation and prosperity. Not only 
the energy and power, but the intelligence and music of 
Europe, have come mainly from Teutonic sources, and 
this glorification of everything Celtic, if it were not 
pedantry, would be sheer ignorance. The sooner all Welsh 
specialities disappear from the face of the earth the better.”’ 


That expresses one school, and at Mold one heard 
rumours of the activities of the opposite school, the per- 
fervid Nationalists, the artistic Sinn Feiners of Wales, 
whose zeal for Celticism has swamped not only the 
catholicity of true culture but the moderation of common 
sense. A very small body of fanatics, with no one of 
light and leading to lend his name to their pseudo- 
patriotism, they have, it is said, organised a campaign 
to influence the music board appointed by the Bardic 


Gorsedd. The most eminent musicians and composers 
of Wales, through this board, are in the future to guide 
the decisions of the committees in selecting the various 
test pieces, ensuring that the music of Wales and of 
Welsh composers occupies its proper place in the 
programmes. The Nationalist extremists conspire to 
make the programmes almost exclusively Welsh, 
exerting themselves to oust “foreign ’’ influences and 
have ‘‘ Wales, Wales, glorious Wales ’’ and nothing but 
Wales. But, let us rejoice, there is Sir Walford Davies 
to show the better way, not really a middle course 
between two extremes, for in art one cannot strike 
averages and devise compromises, but an altogether 


-higher course which leads upward and-away from the 


stagnation of Nationalist backwaters without leaving 
the flowing stream of Cymric inspiration and enthusiasm. 

Welsh music and its great annual festival are, as Sir 
Walford Davies says, at a parting of the ways. If 
Nationalist exclusiveness and rooted conservatism is 
to triumph, if Welsh musicians and music-lovers are to 
be shut off from the music of the outside world, then 
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whatever the popular success and financial prosperity 
of the Eisteddfod, its doom as a music festival is sealed. 
To pack the programme with inferior native works is | 
fatal. It must remain truly and splendidly Welsh, ei ‘Gr 
but in vital contact with the great music of the world, I 

not afraid of comparison with universal standards nor iN) | 
clinging to narrow ideals. ‘‘ The Welsh child,” said a A 5 


Sir Walford Davies (and for child ’’ we may substitute 
“ people ’’), ‘‘ will no more lose its identity and become ! 

German by studying Bach’s Passion Music than it 
will lose its native aspirations and become Hebrew \ 
by studying St. Paul—thirteenth chapter of first 
Corinthians.”” The National Director of Music is doing 
a great work for Welsh music in combating the foolish 
prejudices which must extinguish the national genius. 
The question is whether the Eisteddfod is to be a more 
or less picturesque adornment of “ the Celtic fringe,” 
like the tartan or the shillelagh, or whether it is to be a 


Cymric glory which shall evoke the admiration of all B ABY’ JS DI A R Y 
and fertilise the whole national life. At the Eisteddfod 


at Barry in 1920 I listened to a notable address protesting Illustrated in Colour by 

against submergence in such matters as bardic lore and ‘ P 

narrowly national achievements. Certainly tenacious H. ° W illebeek Le M air 

holding to tradition has contributed to the strength of a of events the 
‘ years o y's life, which are so full of interest, but whic 

Welsh music, but it has also induced its weakness by in after years are so difficult to recall. 

isolating it from European influences, by excluding Elegantly bound in Pink or Blue Cloth, 10]- net. 

outside stimulus. All the development, one might Post free 10/6. 

say, was gained from what Mendelssohn had taught. 

Then, last year at Ammanford, the process of liberation WILLEBEEK 


b » 6 4 liberati t ly f 


neglect of intellectual substance, from slavery to merely Illustrated in Colour 
attractive melody and lack of appreciation of form, 


BY 

delicacy of harmony, subtlety of rhythm. Last year ° : 

Cyril Jenkins’s music dominated the Eisteddfod, pte H. Willebeek Le Mair 

he is a modern with an extra-national reputation. ; Cre eae 

Bach’s.Mass in B minor was given for the first time in off childhood. as Baise 

Wales, but in rather poor fashion. This year, in the Willebeek Le Mair.” —Studio 

little Flintshire town, there were signs that the newly- 

won freedom is being enlarged. “a . Three Nursery Song Books 
The outstanding feature was the performance of a 

music of the chorales, with English and Welsh words, + 


Old Dutch Nursery Rhymes .. 6s. Od. 


was circulated among the vast audience, which was « Hard to imagine anything better."”"—Times 


invited to join in singing them. The effect of that 


Thursday evening is not going to evaporate and leave Two Nursery Rhyme Books 
only a memory of Bach’s tender and devout meditation. Little People .. -e .. 5s. 0d. 
Those chorales are going to be sung this winter by The Children’s Corner oe o SaGk 
many a church and chapel choir. They are going to 
become a touchstone. Welsh singers have had their 4s. Od 
appetite whetted, and the rest will follow, provided _ - — 
only that the foolish rebellion against Sir Walford Six Little Nursery Rhyme Books 
Davies's leadership is confined to its little clique. The Each containing ten illustrations in colour. 
test piece of the chief open choral competition was Grannie’s Little Rhyme Book .. 2s. Od. 
Bach’s motet, ‘‘ Jesu, Priceless Treasure.”” Mr. Graham, Mother’s Little Rhyme Book —— * 
in his recent admirable little book, “A Century of Auntie’s Little Rhyme Book -- 2s. 0d. 
Welsh Music,” tells how, when an adjudicator pro- 
tested against the absence of Bach in a festival’s 
Baby's Little Rhyme Book .. . 2s. 0d. 
programme, the committee maintained that experience 
has proved that very few Welsh choirs could sing Eleven Sets of Children’s Post Cards 
Bach’s motets. Here were three of the five competing Each set of 12 cards, Is. 6d. 
choirs, three Welsh choirs, earning admiration for lilustrated catalogue sent gratis on application. 


their interpretative powers, even when their technique 


was imperfect. AUGENER Ltd. 
18, Great Marlborough St., London, W.1 
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But an Eisteddfod is still, of course, a medley of 
good, bad and indifferent music rendered in good, bad 
and indifferent fashion. There is crying need for 
drastic reform in the choice of test pieces. The 
meretriciously pretty, the commonplace, the weakly 
emotional seemed worse 
than they really were 
in contrast with Bach’s 
sincerity and thought- 
fulness. In the principal 
male voice choral contest 
the singing was unmis- 
takably below the usual 
Eisteddfod standard, and 
famous Welsh choirs were 
vanquished by an English 
one, as in the other chief 
competition for male choirs 
Americans triumphed. One 
of the tests was an empty 
love song, a pleasant trifle, 
but for a test in the great 
festival of the land famous 
for male choral singing 
an absurd selection. The 
other test was Dr. Vaughan 
Thomas’s “Up Hill,” 
which reminds one that 
Dr. Thomas holds that no 
critic unacquainted with the 
Welsh language is qualified 
to criticise Welsh choral 
music. Here is an example 
of what Nationalism in 
music will make even Dr. 
Thomas say. It would be 
far more reasonable to assert that no one but a 
Catholic is justified in having an opinion about 
Palestrina. 

Besides Bach and the choral singing and the gradual 
fading of beauty and meaning from each test after 
repetitions by vigorous brass bands and earnest choirs 
and individual performers of varying capabilities, three 
things stand out, for different reasons, among memories 
of this year’s Eisteddfod—the children and young people, 
the solo of Miss Ceinwen Rolands, and the concert by 
the British Symphony Orchestra. One remembers the 
real talent sometimes shown by juvenile choirs and 
often by juvenile soloists and performers, though not 
seldom the material was unworthy—the open competi- 
tion for choirs of children under fifteen, an occasional 
soloist of remarkable quality, and that sonatina of 
Dvorak by young violinists. Where skill was defective 
and understanding cloudy, there was always genuine 
keenness, not merely to win the prize but for the music. 
One remembers the children and young people because 
it was so evident that a very considerable volume of 
music-sense lies latent in the people, an inherent hunger 
for beauty and truth in music; and because it was so 
evident that if the Eisteddfod is developed along the 
right lines it will perform immense good by admitting 
the younger generation to the freedom of the world’s 
great music. One remembers the winner in_ the 
open solo competition because her rendering of the 


Bradford. 


Photo by near Scott, Professor H, Walford Davies, 


simple Welsh song was indeed faultlessly perfect, and 
because it proved that the Eisteddfod can discover 
such instances of transcendent natural genius. One 
remembers the orchestral concert because, among 
Beethoven and Wagner and Elgar, came an orchestral 
poem, “Morfa Rhudd- 
lan,’ by Morfudd Owen, 
a Welsh composer who 
died in 1918, when she was 
but twenty-five. Nothing 
could have illustrated 
better the potentialities and 
limitations of Welsh music. 
It was based on a melan- 
choly traditional Welsh 
melody, an excellent choice. 
It contained episodes 
of great beauty. But 
there were connecting pas- 
sages of mere convention, 
and the whole betrayed 
just that lack of form, 
of intellectual grasp as dis- 
tinguished from emotional 
appeal, of architectural 
strength, which only wider 
musical culture can remedy. 
What Welsh musicians 
and music-lovers need is 
what Mr. Ernest Newman 
has called ‘the Euro- 
pean mind,” which does 
not mean that any part of 
their national heritage will 
be lost or their national 
individuality be submerged. 


HEAVENLY TWINS. 


Never, perhaps, since the Tudor days of masterly 
musicianship, have really noble lyrics been sought out as 
now they are by our more fastidious composers. Even 
the popular ballad-concert song occasionally reaches us, 
trailing clouds of glory in the shape of a lovely lyric. The 
latter may have been “ set’’ cheaply and inadequately, 
but still, there it is: at the worst, it helps to redeem the 
poor setting, and at the best it provides another example 
of those Heavenly Twins, beautiful words and beautiful 
music, the consort and concert of all that we love the 
most. Seldom can these Twins be of exactly equal merit, 
because they really exist on different planes. Language is 
restricted in its means of expression—it is confined within 
certain limitations—the language of lyric poetry, especially, 
where music is capable of expressing in a single instant 
some emotion for ever beyond the reach of words. ‘‘ Oh! 
what is this that knows the road I came ? ”’ cries Rossetti 
in “The Monochord.’”’ Yes—what is it? Nobody has 
ever found a satisfactory answer. 

Our chief lyric poets of the last three decades are being 
sought out for the purposes of this celestial kinship: the 
matchless melodic phrases of Campion and the Elizabethan 
lyrists are being rediscovered, like a long-lost gold mine ; 
and many composers, no longer satisfied with the stale 
and trivial, are deliberately discriminative in their choice 
of charming stanzas. For instance, could anybody hit on 
more inspiriting lines than Masefield’s ‘‘ Cargoes’’ to 
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which Easthope Martin has supplied an equally vigorous 
setting ? This is a bracing and refreshing ditty: you can 
feel salt air blowing through it. I don’t like the bass 
moving in octaves with the voice at the end of each verse, 
but this seems a favourite device with present-day com- 
posers, and sometimes of course they obtain a specific 
effect with it. It occurs in several of the songs on our 
list.* 

Drinkwater’s ‘‘ Cotswold Love,’’ on the other hand, is 
not a poem which cries aloud for music. It is a dainty 
tripping thing in itself, but it is purely descriptive, and 
has no definite finale—indeed, the last four lines are the 
weakest of the twenty-four. And Mr. Michael Mullinar 
has accordingly not been inspired by it. He has followed 
the strongly marked rhythm somewhat mechanically, with 
a rather perfunctory tune. If taken pretty fast by a 
robust baritone, it will go down all right, but it hardly 
strikes one as likely to elicit an encore. 

The name of Granville Bantock disposes one to expect 
good things. His ‘‘ Songs of Childhood’ deal with a 
childhood remembered in later life, when one has acquired 
that verbal felicity which alone can recapture and re- 
clothe one’s earliest dreams. Graham Robertson’s fascina- 
ting lyrics are well adapted for treatment. Of these three 
songs—all suited to medium voices—-‘‘ Babyland”’ will 


* “ Cargoes.”” Words by John Masefield. 
hope Martin. 2s. (Enoch.)—‘‘ Cotswold Love.’ Words by 
John Drinkwater. Music by Michael Mullinar. 2s. (Elkin.)— 
“Songs of Childhood: Babyland, Lullabye, Dream Merchan- 
dise.””, Words by Graham Robertson. Music by Granville 
Bantock. 2s. each. (Elkin.)—‘‘In the Silver Moonbeams.” 
Words adapted from old French song. Music by Cyril Scott. 
2s. (Elkin.)—‘‘ Ode to Duty.” Words by W. Wordsworth. 
Music by Reginald C. Robbins. 2s. (Senart.)—‘‘ Evening.” 
Words by W. E. Henley. Music by Reginald C. Robbins. 
2s. (Senart.)—‘‘ The Great Misgiving.’’ Words by Sir William 


Music by East- 


Watson. Music by Reginald C. Robbins. 2s. (Senart.)— 
““Stanzas from the Ode in May.’ Words by Sir William 
Watson. Music by Reginald C. Robbins. 2s. net. (Senart.) 


probably prove first favourite, with its appropriate 
simplicity and prettiness. ‘‘ Lullabye” is, to my mind, 
happier in the refrain of each verse than in the verse 
itself: it is a berceuse, with a persistent rocking-cradle 
rhythm in the pianoforte part, very cleverly contrived on 
a pedal discord, so as to produce with extraordinary 
verisimilitude the exact wooden effect intended. The 
music of ‘‘ Dream Merchandise ”’ responds to the character 
of its subject with remarkable fidelity: this, artistically 
speaking, is the best of the series, and demands a higher 
degree of sympathy from vocalist and pianist. 

“Au clair de la lune, Mon ami Pierrot ’’—I wonder 
how often the queer old rhyme has furnished material to 
painter and composer? Cyril Scott’s “‘ elaboration” of 
this is another example of its allurement. He has supplied 
the requisite touch of quaintness, and the stiff, archaic 
style of the old melody, almost verging on the ecclesiastical, 
is varied by the extremely modern harmonisation of the 
last verse. I should not class this among his most remark- 
able efforts, but that it faithfully reproduces the spirit of 
the words there is no doubt whatever. 

Comment has been previously made, in this column, on 
the compositions of Mr. Reginald C. Robbins. They are, 
in a sense, bewildering. There are nearly forty of them— 
the words being all selected from the finest British poetry 
—the voice-parts, in a declamatory manner, invariably 
written for bass or  baritone—the accompaniments 
elaborately independent. They are exceedingly ambitious, 
yet I do not find them inspiring: they are assuredly very 
able as contemplative monologues in music, with a hint 
of the dramatic here and there, yet to me they are not 
beautiful. There is one note to each word for the most 
part, or one word to each note, and sometimes that word 
on that note is all but alarming, as when the singer must 
shout ‘‘ sting ’’ fortissimo on his top F. Many baritones 
would declare that they ‘‘ no can do”’ such a feat with 
any result short of comic. One recognises the sincere 


SCHOTT & CO.’S 
Oo 
Oo 
Oo 

J. ALBENIZ NET 
oO Espafia, Six Album Leaves 4/- 
R. ARMAND 
- Evening Spell, Four Pieces 2/6 
| YORK BOWEN 
o Seven Silhouettes 2/6 
OO} F. BURTON 
la The Harvest Moon, Five Pieces 2/6 
| WALTER BUSH 
oO A Bowl of Fragrance (Ballet de Fleurs) 2/6 
lo Pastime Tunes, Six Miniatures 2/6 
PERCY ELLIOTT 
oO An Old-fashioned Posy Suite 2/6 

A Lover’s Suite, Four Pieces 2/6 

FRIML 
oOo Trianon, Suite francaise 2/6 
O} DOUGLAS GRANT 
o Domestic Suite, Five Pieces 2/6 

J. C. HOLLIDAY 
o Three West Country Dances 2/6 
HUYTS 
oO Clouds over Lamd and Sea, Six Pieces 2/6 


Attractive Pianoforte Albums 


(PROCURABLE OF ALL MUSIC SELLERS) 


SCHOTT & CO., 48, Great Marlborough Street, LONDON, W.1 


BERNARD JOHNSON 


A Deserted Waterway, Five Impressions 


EMIL KRONKE 


Episodes, Four Pieces 
Rococco, Suite 


FRANK LAMBERT 
Ew Italie, Six Erquisses 
E. J. MOERAN 


Fancies, Three Pieces 


GODFREY NEWARK 
In Sunshine and Shadow, Five Contrasts 
Roses and Pearls, Five more Contrasts 


R. OSTERLEY 


Echoes from Afar, Four Pieces 


A. P. PORTER 
Three Pastorals 


ERNEST REEVES 
Echoes of Spring, Four bright Pieces 


CYRIL SCOTT 
Indian Suite 
ungle Book, Five Impressions 
oems, Five Pieces 
W. G. JAMES 
Three Spanish Dances 
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aims, the sympathetic insight, the laudable intentions of 
Mr. Robbins ;_ but somehow they do not combine and 
evolve as they should. ‘‘ A soul is measured by the 
height of its aspiration,’’ yet surely he is a bold man who 
would tackle the ‘Ode to Duty.” He nearly arrives; 
you can feel and realise his ulterior meaning; but 
philosophic recitative of this sort will rarely commend 
itself to the world at large. I doubt that it ever will, 
through the medium of Mr. Robbins. Still, he is on the 
right track. 

“ Fast, fast, the Great Twin Brethren came spurring 
from the East.’ They are already here, and their 
devotees are daily increasing; a fact of most hopeful, 
most delightful significance. 

May Byron. 


NOTES ON NEW MUSIC. 


COUNTRY PIECES. By Roger Quilter. (Winthrop Rogers.) 


Fresh, melodious and lilting, these four ‘‘ Country 
Pieces’ for the piano, by Roger Quilter, are delightful. 
There is a jolly, swinging ‘“‘ Shepherd’s Song”’; a quaint 
little piece called ‘‘ Goblins ”’ ; a tender “‘ Forest Lullaby ”’ ; 
and a gay, dancing ‘‘ Pipe and Tabor” tune. As is usual 
with Roger Quilter music, these four pieces dance straight- 
way into your head and heart. 


ROMANESCA,. C. Chaminade. (Enoch.) 


There are some beautiful passages in this passionate 
and difficult-to-play Chaminade piece. It has depth and 
great feeling. 


SOUVENIR DE VIENNE. By Cyril Scott. (Elkin.) 


If you are a Cyril Scott admirer you will like this waltz ; 
but if you are not you will probably dislike it heartily. 


CELTIC SUITE. By Joseph Holbrooke. (Paxton.) 


The average player who wrestles with these four typically 
Holbrooke pieces, may at the end be exhausted, but he 
will feel the keen satisfaction of having found music of 
interest and character. 


EQUINOX. By John Ireland. (Augener.) 


A skilful pianoforte solo—full of restlessness and 
agitation. 


SONGS FOR CHILDREN. By Adam Carse. (Augener.) 


Jolly settings of a number of old English Nursery Rhymes 
such as ‘“‘ The Fox and the Farmer,’’ ‘‘ There was a little 
man and he had a little gun,” ‘‘ The Key of the Kingdom,” 
‘“‘ There was an old Woman toss’d up in a Blanket,’’ and 
so on. 


ROUNDS AND CATCHES. Edited by Henry Tolhurst. 
(Paxton.) 


An entertaining little book, in which, for those who do 
not know, is explained the meaning of Rounds and Catches. 
The musical Catch originated about the early part of 
the seventeenth century. Among the contents are “ Mister 
Speaker, tho’ ’tis late,” ‘‘ Fie, John,’’ ‘‘ A Comical Fellow,” 
“Come a-Maying,” ‘“‘ Long Life to the Old”’ and many 
others—some grave, some gay. 


(t) AN IDYLL. (2) COUNTRY DANCE, (3) COWSLIPS. 
By Christian Schafer. (Augener.) 


These three are pretty, but rather tame. They are 
the first of Six Pieces for the Piano, by Christian Schafer. 


THE ANGELS ARE STOOPING. By Maurice Besly. 
(Enoch.) 


A pleasing setting of W. B. Yeats’s poem. 


The Drama. 


THE PHC@NIX SOCIETY, 1922-3." 


By GRAHAM SUTTON. 


HIS bird springs best from the authentic ash ; there 

can be no decent resurrection from the dust-bin. 

The bin has been sifted once or twice by the Society’s 
selectors, but last season’s choice was excellent. Marlowe 
has found a place at last . . . I will not contend that 
“The Jew of Malta” is a great play, nor Marlowe a 
great dramatist: only that your pioneer is worth a 
host of successors: that your trail-blazer moves 
forward in a glory of his own; and that the rant of 
Marlowe has a bigness which not even the craft and 
sophistication of a Jonson can altogether obliterate. 
The Society has now given us a sample of each. After 
“The Jew of Malta,” it eclipsed a good “ Volpone”’ 
and a bad “ Bartholomew Fair ’’ with a really tremen- 
dous “ Alchemist.” Between these came Ford’s “ ’Tis 
Pity,” a thing of exquisite tenderness despite its tortured 
theme. Lastly, “ The Faithful Shepherdess ’’—a new 
departure for the Phoenix Society, with full music and 
special scenery in place of Mr. Norman Wilkinson’s 
standard setting. I did not see this last production 
(from all accounts it was a great success, to which 
Sir Thomas Beecham contributed no less than the other 


* The Phoenix Society, 36, Southampton Street, Strand, W.C. 


actors), but the hit of the evening, as I understand, 
was the Magic Well whose recurrent miracle provoked 
loud and ironic applause. In print, certainly, its 
function is absurd enough ; I cite it here to illustrate 
the growing tendency of Phoenix audiences to find their 
own comic relief from Elizabethan horror or tedium. 
Sometimes the new joke has sprung from a chance 
topical reference—Miss Yarde’s high-tragical “ Give me 
the bird was irresistible ; sometimes our laughter, 
still spontaneous, was a little deplorable ; one laughed, 
caught off one’s guard, at somebody’s announcement in 
“The Jew of Malta” that “the nuns are all dead,” 
and not even Mr. Baliol Holloway could save the descent 
of Barabas into his own incinerator from being greeted 
with the utmost hilarity. I see no harm in this: 
autres temps autres meurs. The important thing is 
that these old plays, if reproduced at all, should come 
to vigorous life ; and if their illustrious authors some- 
times took themselves a shade too seriously, by all 
means let modern frivolity restore the human balance. 
Indeed the Society might go further still, in cases 
where burlesque is superfluous—Dryden’s for instance. 
“All for Love” and ‘‘ Amphitryon” proved tedious 
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stuff; why not ‘“ The Conquest of Granada,” played 
for all it is worth? “The Rehearsal” itself could 
hardly be more amusing. 

In acting, the Phoenix moults no feather; but 
Mr. Baliol Holloway remains the bright particular 
plume of its crest. As Barabas he was excellent, 
playing the Jew (with the least possible sacrifice of 
dignity) in a vein of subtle irony which went far to 
rescue the part from the complete bathos of its last 
two acts. As the Alchemist he surpassed himself; it 
were worth while for a foreigner, knowing no word of 
English, to sit listening to the ironic inflections of that 
crafty, plausible voice ; it were worth while for a stone- 
deaf auditor to watch the eloquent hands. He has the 
gift of tongues, the gift of brains: that dreadful bogie, 
the “aside,” is at his adroit command: he has the 
supreme gift of never seeming too clever. In his work 
alone, incomprehensibly neglected elsewhere, the Phoenix 
justifies its existence. Another tower of strength is 
Miss Margaret Yarde ; her Dol Common and Bellamira 
were as triumphant as they were utterly different from 
one’s preconception ; she is the very Falstaff of cour- 
tesans. Other good performances were given by 
Mr. Ion Swinley and Miss Moyna Macgill as Ford's 
pair of lovers: by Mr. Ernest Thesiger, a grotesque 
Ithamore in which Aubrey Beardsley seemed to collabo- 
rate: by Mr. Frank Cellier as Sir Epicure, the authentic 
Luxury of the morality plays: and by Mr. Stanley 
Lathbury in another of his exquisitely malicious little 
sketches of fatuity. All round, a most successful year. 
Next season I hope the increasing membership of the 
Society may call for extra productions ; two crowded 
nights are far too short a run for work of such quality. 


THREE GREEN GODDESSES.* 


“Each time a new book comes out,’’ remarked some 
sage, ““I read an old one...’’ When “ The Green 
Goddess ”’ reached me I reopened an old one by Mr. Archer 
himself, the already classic ‘‘ Playmaking,’’ and turned 
up that page on which the author confesses his youthful 
inability to fill out a play. Well, he has changed all that 
with a vengeance—two or three vengeances, in fact: for 
the play (whose story at this time of day needs no re- 
telling) is full to the brim with plot and counterplot, 
with moving accidents and hairbreadth ‘scapes in the 
imminent deadly breach of international amity made by 
the Raja of Rukh. But I found more than I bargained 
for in ‘“‘ Playmaking ’’—one does: it is that kind of book. 
I found a comparison of playwriting and novelwriting ; 
and ‘“‘ The Green Goddess ’’ has been novelised by Mrs. 
Louise Jordan Miln, who seems to specialise in this by-path 
of literature. I must confess that novels are not much 
in my line; continual playreading is apt to spoil one for 
novels, with their minute insistence on so much that a 
good play evokes from the imagination ; and in the present 
instance I should most certainly advise that the novel be 
read first. Its first section is anterior to the play, Mrs. 
Miln ingeniously providing a past for Mr. Archer's English 
characters. (Why not for the Raja, by the way? His youth 


‘in England-should afford good material.) And although . 


neither here nor later is the story padded, yet the fact 
remains that all these details add nothing to Mr. Archer's 
lean and pithy dialogue. Shifting our point of view a 
little, we may discover in the novel a high compliment to 
its original’s workmanship. Its three hundred pages never 

* “ The Green Goddess.” By William Archer. 6s. (Heine- 
mann.)—‘ The Green Goddess.” By Louise Jordan Miln. 


7s. 6d. (Hodder & Stoughton.)—‘‘ The Green Goddess.”” At 
the St. James’s Theatre, 
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NOW READY 
AUTUMN MIDNIGHT. AJ new volume of poems by 
FRANCES CORNFORD (Woodcuts by Eric Gill) 2s. 6d. net. 
A new Edition, price 2s. 6d. net, of SPRING MORNING 
by FRANCES CORNFORD (Woodcuts by G. Raverat). 
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A SELECTION FROM THE POEMS OF 
MICHAEL FIELD (Preface by T. Sturge Moore) 5s. net. 
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FOR YOUR DELIGHT: A New Anthology for 
Children. Compiled by Ethel L. Fowler (Compiler of “ The 
Daffodil Book ”). 


On the Ist of November will be published a new series of 
decorated sheets under the title THE NEW BROADSIDE. 
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flag, even if they are read after the play; nevertheless 
they are contained comfortably in Mr. Archer’s four acts, 
which, like all good drama, tell one much more than they 
profess to tel], and perhaps more than even the dramatist 
consciously intended. 

Indeed the distinction of this play lies far more in its 
craftsmanship than in its plot, whose bare bones (if the 
truth be told) are as commonplace as those of most good 
melodrama. Mr. Archer’s technique courts danger for the 
fun of the thing. Note this suave Raja’s sudden ferocities 
of speech; in old melodrama, where no one spoke quite 
naturally, such lines were all in the picture; they are 
more dangerous cheek by jowl with the slick modernity 
of this more thoughtful play. ... “‘ Pleasure? The 
pleasure of a double vengeance. Vengeance for to-day— 
my brothers—and vengeance for centuries of subjection 
and insult... .” It is great fun to be adroit enough to 
let your villain say things like that, without the play’s 
balance crashing as disastrously as the hero’s aeroplane. 
And Mr. Archer does so. He plays, too, with a Gilbertian 
bathos delightfully, and in a way no dramatist without a 
very sure sense of the theatre would dare to do. Notice 
another speech of Rukh’s, sandwiched in between a 
poignant love-scene and some barbaric “ frightfulness.”” . . . 
“‘I am, for the moment, not a king but a priest, and must 
observe a certain dignity. Ridiculous, isn’t it?” A 
purely literary man might write a line like that in all 
innocence; a man of moderate stage-experience would 
leave it severely alone; once again, Mr. Archer pulls it 
off. 

About the acting there is not much to be said. I felt 
no raptures in it (save for a touch or two by Mr. Hatherton 
as the valet), but it was always workmanlike and quite 
equal to the task set by the dramatist. The producer 
apparently had thought otherwise. . . . London likes 
musical comedy: and it is conceivable that the additions 
and cuts, which have turned the play’s last few minutes 
into something perilously like those of a musical comedy, 
may improve its chances here; but why anyone should 
want to invert the final situation, by making the Raja 
collapse and quell his subjects’ rage instead of calling the 
aviator’s bluff and then being overruled by their terror, 
mustremainanenigma. Improved thus, with changes and 
quickened tempo, the play ends on a note of frank apology 
for having a last act at all—an apology perhaps justified 
by the present circumstances: but how easily avoidable 
readers of the text may judge. 

RK. G.'S. 


THE GLOBE THEATRE, “Our Betters.”” By W. Somerset 
Maugham. 

Mr. Somerset Maugham bitterly satirises the wealthy 
American ladies who come to this country and make 
loveless marriages with peers for the sake of a title. The 
whole action of the play takes place in the Mayfair and 
Suffolk mansions of Lady George Grayston, a beautiful, 
heartless, unscrupulous woman who is known to pull 
more strings than anyone else in Society. (It is rumoured 
. . . but does not the programme state that the characters 
are “‘entirely imaginary’ ?) The play is a presentation 
of petty and sordid intrigue, centring in a sudden foolish- 
ness on the part of Lady George, from which she only 
extricates herself by consummate ability and callousness. 
Against the background of a vapid and voluptuous Society 
world is set the pure love of an unspoiled American youth 
for his old friend, Lady George’s sister. Mr. Maugham 
is not always convincing, and some of his situations are 
slightly forced. But there can be no question of his wit 
and incisiveness. Miss Margaret Bannerman as Lady 
George; Miss Constance Collier as the weak, sensual 
_ Duchess ; and Miss Marion Terry as the disillusioned and 
» tender-hearted Principessa Delia Cercola, are all admirable. 
The male parts are quite subsidiary ; but Mr. Reginald 
Owen as Gilbert Paxton and Mr. Henry Ford as “‘ the 
man of mystery ’”’ received deserved applause. 


IMPORTANT NEW NOVEL 


VALERIE FRENCH 


DORNFORD YATES 
AUTHOR OF 
The Brother of Daphne. Berry and Co. 
The Courts of Idleness. Anthony Lyveden. 
Jonah and Co. 


Mr. Dornford Yates shows us with a steady, resolute 
pen what havoc a sudden loss of memory may 
play with an affair of love. The theme is so 
natural, the story so vividly told, that it is hard to 
realise that the characters are not real people and 
that the tale is fiction. The man’s memory is 
taken and that of the woman is left. It is a fine 
situation, finely used. All the same, it is delicate 
matter. One false step, and we should be in Tragedy, 
or worse, up to our knees. But Mr. Yates never 
swerves. Intensely moving, because so true to life, 
the passionate tale climbs to an astonishing height, 
while the end, which defies anticipation, is rather 
more delightfully — | than anything else in 
the 
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THE DIARY OF 
A JOURNALIST. 
By Str Henry Lucy. 12s. (Murray.) 


If perorations have had their day, as Mr. Asquith declares, 
it is very clear that anecdotes remain in fashion. Most of 
our dailies make provision for this demand for unfamiliar 
stories about well-known people, and competition is so 
keen that the field is heavily over-worked. In some offices 
the task of editing the “chestnut ’’ department has 
become so irksome that the commission is avoided like the 
plague ; and one of the symptoms of a fresh appointment 
is a tendency 
to requisition 


certain clas- 


sics which 


have done |! 
duty over | 
and over 
again, some- 
times in the 
same paper. 
To jaded de- 
partmental- 
ists like these, 
a volume of 
Sir Henry 
Lucy’s mem- 
ories must 
come like 
water on a 
thirsty soil. 
He has 
known 
“ every body 
who is any- 
body ” in the ‘ 
last half- 
century of 
English 
public life, 
and by his 
impartial and irresponsible position has kept in touch 
with the members of all parties at once. ‘‘ Mr. Punch” is 
supposed to know no frontiers in politics, and ‘‘ Toby, 
M.P.,” has long been his model guide for alertness and 
balance of mind in the recording of party conflict and 
Parliamentary life. 

Your true chronicler always keeps something for a rainy 
day and tells less than he knows. Like Time itself, he 
keeps a wallet at his back wherein he puts alms for oblivion 
—or words to that effect. Sir Henry has improved on 
this by keeping a diary which is at once a reflex of his 
own cheery disposition and the confidences of his many 
friends. But it stamps this diary of his as characteristic 
and uncommon that he nowhere departs from the line of 
discretion, and never stoops to the necessity of sacrificing 
other people’s reputations in order to spread his own. 
He has already given us a couple of volumes under the 
present title, and the quality of this, the third, bears out 
the verdict we ventured on before, when we foretold a 
future for the series not incomparable with that of famous 
predecessors like the voluminous diary of Sir Mountstuart 
Grant-Duff. It is safe now to improve upon this tribute, 
for Grant-Duff’s diary dwindled in freshness and merit 
towards the end, and this is a common fault which Sir 
Henry’s old experience as a journalist teaches him to avoid. 
The result in the present instance is a fund of vivid, and 
often intimate, recollections of notable people which will 
long furnish a quarry for the allusive writer and the 


From Canterbury 
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“‘ agreeable rattle’ who keeps things lively at the average 
club or dinner party. 

Quotation is so tempting that one may claim credit for 
resisting it, but one or two of the lighter things in the 
book may be indicated as samples of the rest. We read 
of Queen Alexandra twitting her husband with his bad 
marksmanship, and provoking Abbey the Academician 
to impatience by the fragility of her appointments. We 
encounter the Prince of Wales in the character of a story- 
teller at an early age, and reeling off a fairy story where 
a poverty-stricken couple in the depth of need sent for the 
footman and ordered refreshments without any misgiving 
whatever. 
There is a 
reminiscence 
Princess 
Mary stand- 
ing on her 
juvenile dig- 
nity and 
being remind- 
ed by Queen 
Mary that 
even a prin- 
cess must 
learn to be a 
lady. 

Earl Win- 
terton comes 
in for a tell- 
ing yarn 
where a fel- 
low guest 
confided to 
him that at 
first he had 
“taken him 
for that 
d——d fool, 
Lord Turn- 
our,” and the 
jest lies in 
the fact, of course, that this was the earl’s courtesy title 
not so long ago. The late Lord Harcourt was once 
bewildered, and his friends delighted, by a postcard which 
baffled conjecture, till it turned out that Lady Lucy had 
mixed up two messages in one missive, and the destina- 
tion for the second half was a local tradesman. The war 
furnishes a couple of yarns worth adding to its gayer 
memories: one of a hospital where a gift of venison 
provoked the Tommies to don their gas-masks, and another 
of an Irish longshoreman who planted mines for the German 
Government without a qualm, simply because his brother, 
Mike, got more from the British Government for taking 
them up. 

Sir Henry’s preoccupation with politics has led him into 
a quaint error where he speaks of the late Monsignor Capel 
being forced to leave the ‘‘ Ministry,”’ which (even if true in 
substance) is too political in form. But the blemishes are 
few in a book which bristles with names and associations, 
all yielding gossip and amusement under the author’s 
genial spell. 
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CANTERBURY. 


By DorotHy GARDINER. 48. (The Sheldon Press.) 


A welcome addition to the series of ‘‘ The Story of the 
English Towns.” Miss Gardiner has made the city and 
citizen life of Canterbury the subject of her book. The 
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cathedral, set among 
blossoming cherry 
orchards, is seen in the 
background. The book 
is packed with inci- 
dent, some old, some 
newly minted from 
records. The amount 
of material available 
for compiling thisshort 
history is stupendous, 
but Miss Gardiner has 
chosen well, with taste 
and restraint. The 
book admits the reader 
to view one of the 
longest, most brilliant 
and varied pageants of 
this old country. The 
author uses a charm 
that renders the past 
visible and peoples the 
narrow streets with 
men and women of 
bygone centuries. One 
of the most interesting 


From Travels in East Anglia 
(Methuen). 


From a painting by Constable in the Nationa Gallery. 


chapters is entitled ‘‘ Work and Play under the Tudors,” 
dealing with the markets held there from Saxon times, 
the*crafts, mysteries or fellowships—approximating to the 
London Guilds—and the Corpus Christi and other religious 
plays, dramas and pageants which vastly entertained the 
easily amused folk of a day that dreamed not of cinemas. 
The illustrations are unusually interesting to modern 


eyes. 


TRAVELS IN EAST 


By F. V. Morey. 7s. 6d. 
(Methuen.) 

There are grander and more 
beautiful corners of England, 
but none more truly English 
than East Anglia. Here 
tradition lingers among 
quiet meads, mellow orch- 
ards, low hills and shining 
stretches of water. Mr. 
Morley’s book will tempt 
many to explore’ those 
counties of which he writes, 
following the route he fol- 
lows, so rich in history and 
atmosphere. The places he 
describes, though beloved by 
those who know them, are 
mostly off the track of the 
ordinary holiday-maker, and 
perhaps it is just this that 
keeps them so distinctive 
and unspoiled. ‘‘ Associa- 
tions,’’ he says, “‘ are the 
best part of travel’’; and 
he revives old stories, half- 
forgotten personalities and 
incidents, throwing the 
glamour of the ever-living 
past over cities and villages 
included in his wanderings. 
The work is embellished by 
two exquisite reproductions 
of water-colour drawings 
by Walter Dexter, R.B.A., 
several monotone prints and 
a couple of maps which will 


ANGLIA. 


From Highways and Byways in Dorset 


New edition 
(Macmillan). 


prove specially inter- 
esting to the intending 
pilgrim—for it is cer- 
tain that the magic 
of Mr. Morley’s pen 
will lure many through 
the roads and lanes 
of- the Eastern 
Counties. A more 
fascinating pilgrimage 
cannot be imagined. 


THE JORDANS. 


By SARAH GERTRUDE 

MILLIN. 7s. 6d. net. 

(Collins.) 

Jordans’ is 
a story of  extra- 
ordinary power and 
strength; rugged, 
realistic, s ordid in 
parts, tremendously 
alive. The peoplein this 
remarkable book are as 
far removed from the 
usual “‘ fiction charac- 
ters ’’ as the poles are apart. There are few books that would 
not seem somewhat anaemic if read immediately after ‘‘ The 
Jordans.”” And yet it is simply the story of the Jordan 
family, and their little world in South Africa. There are 
vivid word pictures of the diamond fields in 1871, and 
of Johannesburg, where young Daniel Jordan is born 
and brought up. Daniel, with his reserve, his pride, his 
egotism, his pluck, is not altogether likeable, but he is 
very human. Charlie Jordan, his brother, a born rebe ] 
who, although terribly ill, becomes the men’s leader in 
the great Rand strike which was so nearly successful last 
year, mz kes an excellent foil to Daniel. Charlie, unkempt, 
unlettered, bitter, full of vain 
boastings and vile language, 
the hero of all the rag- 
tag and bob-tail; Daniel, 
cultured, fastidious, adopted 
by a wealthy Rand mag- 
nate, and sent to Oxford to 
complete his education. 
These two alone would be 
the making of a book. But 
add to these Henry Jordan, 
their father—shiftless, hope- 
less, one of life’s failures— 
and his slatternly, untidy, 
coarse, hot-tempered wife, 
the boy’s mother; the three 
Jordansisters ; and Benjamin 
Jessel, the miilionaire who 
adopts Daniel ; and Celia, the 
girl Daniel loves and loses, 
and finds again when he has 
outgrown her, and no longer 
wants her; and Celia’s family: 
with such a gallery as this, 
described in their creator’s 
sympathetic, dispassionate 
manner, the book is lifted 
clear out of the ordinary rut. 
The author has dared to give 
her story a gloomy ending— 
but one feels it is the right 
ending, and no other would 
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have been possible. ‘‘ The 
Jordans"” places Sarah 
Gertrude Millin among 


THe GaTe House, 
Cerne ABBEY. 


writers of to-day who really 
count. 
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THE PAGEANT 
OF MEDIAVAL 
ENGLAND. 


By NICHOLAS GUILDFORD. 
Illustrated. 3s. (Bell.) 


In this fascinating little 
book Mr. Guildford has 
set himself to show in 
vivid pageant the richness 
and reality of the life 
of medieval England 
by bringing together 
“‘examples of the great 
art of literature, drawn 
from the pages of medieval 
writers,” and supplement- 
ing this with narrative 
and descriptions that help 
the reader to recognise the 
history that is implicit in 
that literature. His ad- 
mirably presented records 
of the period, and the 
numerous. illustrations 
reproduced from old books 
and manuscripts, bring 
vividly and interestingly 
home to the reader how 
the people of the 
fourteenth and fifteenth 
centuries lived and 
thought and their general 
outlook on the world at 
large. A delightfully 
entertaining as well as an 
instructive volume. 


COUNTRY FOLK. 
By P. H. DITCHFIELD. 


Mr. Ditchfield has written separate books on the old 
time parson, the country squire, the parish clerk, and several 


on various as- 
pects of country 
life in general, 
for in that life 
and among those 
people he has 
spent his days. 
He draws their 
characters and 
pictures their 
environment 
vividly and 
from _ intimate 
personal ac- 
quaintance. In 
“ Country Folk”’ 
he necessarily 
introduces you 
to several of 
the rural per- 
sonages who 
figure in his 
other books, but 
he introduces 
you also to many 
others, and offers 
you a full and 
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THE ENTHRONEMENT OF 
THOMAS A BECKET. 
By Jan van Eyck. 
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the wide variety of folk 
who make up the 
population of a country 
parish. He is a delight- 
fully gossipy chronicler, 
wise in the lore of the 
country-side and rich in 
amusing anecdotes about 
the types he sketches for 
you. Also he has his own 
opinions on the problems 
that face the men and 
women with whom his own 
lot has been cast, and he 
gives them as frankly as 
he gives his views of the 
men and women them- 
selves. To all who are 
looking for good enter- 
tainment we strongly 
recommend this able and 
interesting survey and 
commentary on the village 
community and all that 
concerns it. 


THE FOUR 
STRAGGLERS. 


By L. PACKARD. 


7s. 6d. 
(Hodder & Stoughton.) 


Mr. Packard knows his 
work from Alpha to 
Omega—he has a fearsome 
acquaintance with the 
ways of the aristocratic 
“crook’’ and has woven 
a thrilling tale from the 
career of the dreaded 
“Shadow Varne’”’ whose 


exploits made half the world talk. Most of the 


action takes place on one 


of the ‘“keys”’ off Florida, 


where the cool and calculating villain himself is 
baffled in his pursuit of unearned wealth, and it is here 


interest- 
ing gallery of 
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that the reader 
will gain the 
most hair-rais- 
ing sensation— 
and exactly how 
we will not 
betray, save 
to say that an 
octopus has 
a hand—or a 
tentacle— in it. 
All ends well 
for the lady in 
the case, who 
is a certain 
sweet Polly, the 
villain’s ward ; 
but even now 
we do not feel 
quite sure that 
Shadow Varne 
is done for. He 
may have es- 
caped—to figure 
again in one of 
these _ surpris- 
ingly clever 


Country t@les of the 


underworld. 
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From The Prisoner of Zenda THe CasTLe OF ZENDA. 


New illustrated edition 
(Arrowsmith). 


THE BATH ROAD. 
PORTSMOUTH ROAD. 


By CHARLES G. HARPER. 


Illustrated by the Author and 
{rom old prints, etc. 


7s. 6d. each. (Cecil Palmer.) 


These are the latest additions to Mr. Harper’s altogether 
admirable ‘“‘ Road Book” series. Which is the most 
interesting—the story of the highway along which fashion 
and frivolity used to go to “take the waters and revel 
in the recreations of the Pump Room,” or the story of 
the ‘‘ Sailors’ Highway ”’ to Portsmouth—it is impossible 
for the present reader to say, for he has found so much of 
varied interest and entertainment in both, and both are 
so abundantly rich in associations with literary, artistic, 
political and other famous or picturesque historical per- 
sonages. It is enough to say that Mr. Harper has done 


From The Bath Road 
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his work thoroughly and done it well, and has produced 
the most ideal of guide-books that are not only of service 
in directing the traveller on all points, but make excellent 
reading, apart from their unfailing utility. Not the least of 
their attractions are Mr. Harper’s own vivid and delicately- 
finished drawings, to say nothing of the portraits and 
charming old prints, of which there are in all well over a 
hundred in the two volumes. 


POND LIFE: 
The Story of a Strange World. 


By Epwarp C. AsH, M.R.A.C. 1s. (Holden.) 


“The flower vase on your table contains a multitude of 
the most extraordinary folk—crystal-like people, who race 
to and fro with great energy, and have the most astonishing 
life-stories,’’ is a sentence in the preface of this engaging 
little volume. A pregnant sentence, which will set the 
reader to work at once. The book is much helped by 
its excellent text drawings and is written with a gay 
enthusiasm. It is packed with facts and details. 


TUTANKHAMEN, AMENISM, 
ATENISM AND EGYPTIAN 
MONOTHEISM. 


By Sir E. A. WALLIs BupGE, M.A., Litt.D., F.S.A. 
(Martin Hopkinson.) 


Tos. 6d. 


When the late Lord Carnarvon and Mr. Howard Carter 
discovered the tomb of Tutankhamen last December the 
announcement of the completeness and value and 
marvellous beauty of their great find sent a thrill of wonder 
and expectation through all civilised countries. An immense 
amount of public interest was directed towards the actual 
tomb and its disclosures, and also to the King himself and 
to the period of Egyptian history to which his reign was 
central. He was the successor of Amenhetep IV, about 
whom so much enthusiastic but unbalanced rhetoric 
has been written, claiming him as the “ great reformer,”’ 
‘the world’s first revolutionist,’”’ the “ first individual 
in human history.’”’ As a matter of fact this monarch, 
better known as Akhenaten, was a_ hydrocephalous, 


religious fanatic, who managed to let his kingdom drift a 
long way to ruin while he enforced a change of religion 
upon a reluctant people. 


Sir Ernest Wallis Budge has 
done a good service in 
this brief account of 
the reign of Tutankha- 
men, of the religions of 
Amen and Aten, and of 
the Monotheism of 
Egypt. It was written 
at the suggestion of 
Lord Carnarvon and is 
intended to give some- 
thing like accurate 
information on a theme 
which has been greatly 
distorted and beclouded. 
Sir Ernest makes it clear 
that the spirituality 
of the Aten cult is 
largely an invention of 
modern writers who 
sacrifice stern fact to 
atmosphere. His book 
is quite indispensable 
for anyone who wishes 
to get a_ trustworthy 
idea of the truth about 
the period. 


WOOLHAMPTON. 
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THE PILGRIMS’ ROAD. 


By F. C. Ertiston Erwoop. 4s. 6d. net. 


(The Home- 
land Association.) 


It is thirteen years since the first edition of this book 
was issued for the delight of twentieth century pilgrims 
of the Old Road, and now comes a second edition in which 
Mr. Erwood proves himself a man of courage as well as 
an industrious inquirer after truth. For in these pages 
the author perpetrates a volte-face, and gives his reasons. 
No longer, he contends, can this famous track from Win- 
chester to Canterbury be regarded as the customary path 
of the medieval pilgrims. ‘‘ An early enthusiasm for things 
medieval, as delineated in Malory and Morris, the sense 
of the picturesque in Chaucer’s Pilgrims, the easy flowing 
prose of Mr. Belloc, led me into accepting things that never 
should have been accepted without much more inquiry 
than I gave tothem.”’ The prehistoric use of long stretches 
of the road, however, is beyond doubt, though proof is 
lacking that the road was continuous in prehistoric times. 
With its quarry of information, its abundant maps and 
illustrations, this little book will find a cherished place 
in many a walker’s knapsack. 


FEMINISM IN GREEK 
LITERATURE FROM 
HOMER TO ARISTOTLE. 


By F. A. Wricut, M.A. 6s. net. (Routledge.) 


Most of us are Greek in some sense; some of us are 
Greek in several senses; few imaginations that turn 
habitually to art and literature are proof against a tendency 
to idealise Hellenic things. Mr. Wright, for all his Greek 
knowledge and enthusiasm, supplies in this matter a certain 
corrective, even a challenge. Sensitive to Attic beauty and 
insight, he yet dwells with a suave seriousness on the 
reactionary, the inhuman and the hideous in that ancient 
world which moves or dominates us still. He treats of 
the almost open state of sex-war that for centuries obtained 
in Ionia and Athens, with its lamentable results; he 
urges, and goes far to prove, that the Greek world perished 
eventually from a low ideal of womanhood and a degrada- 
tion of women which found grim expression in literature 
as in the social life. Where the literature, at first view, 
seems a vivid con- 
tradiction to the the- 
ory, he shows that 
mighty makers there- 
of were in sheer 
opposition to the 
spirit and practice of 
their countrymen. 
Devoted students, 
even experts, cannot 
fail to find arresting 
points and a certain 
refreshing of their 
views in his consider- 
ation of master-spirits 
like @schylus, Euri- 
pides, Plato, and more. 
#Eschylus to him is a 
lonely figure in Athens ; 
Euripides and Plato 
are almost the only 
Greek authors who 
show any true ap- 
preciation of the real 
qualities of woman ; 
Aristotle in this 
regard ‘lent the 


From The Portsmouth Road 
(Cecil Palmer). 
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From The Pilgrims’ Road St. Cross, WincHESTER 
(Homeland Association). entrance guteway) 


weight of his name to a profound error.’’ The study 
shows at times that critical quality which becomes, in 
a sense, creative. 


THE DODO'’S EGG. 
By KATHLEEN CoALEs. 7s. 6d. (Philpot.) 

“ «Get up,’ said the Owl. So they caught hold of a 
feather here, and hoisted themselves to a higher plume 
there, and at last found themselves comfortably seated 
upon the Owl’s broad back. It was rather like sitting on 
an eiderdown. .. .”’ This is a bit snatched from a set of 
fairy tales which will go to satisfy the hunger that exists 
in the minds of many little folk for more and more about 
the fairy-world. The author's own pictures add to the 
value of the book, and “ He thought it must be the wind 
who was taking him home,”’ is particularly pretty. 
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WHIRLWIND. 


By H. C. M. HARDINGE. 
(Putnams.) 
7s. 6d. 


If the royal road to success is to keep people won- 
dering, then this ‘‘ first ’’ novel seems well advanced in 
that direction. Its author may reasonably defy any 
ordinary fiction reader to unravel the tangle of con- 
sanguinity and cross-purposes here contrived ; and 
he has certainly combined with the publisher to 
baffle anticipation early on. You encounter a motley 
“jacket ’’ which is a carnival of saturnalian figures 
with more colour than costume, and more paper 
streamers than coherent outline. After this engaging 
onslaught on our attention comes an opening chapter 
which plunges us into the old Catholic and county 


prejudices of the Dalisons and their set; and the 
(Poetry Bookshop). second chapter switches us off at a tangent into one 

of the most elaborate and eloquent panegyrics of 

Sussex scenery to be found outside the pages of 

Kipling or Ollivant or Sheila Kaye-Smith. But there 

THE is a connecting link, a coherent atmosphere through- 
out the book in the shape of the author’s vivacity 

RUMOUR. with the pen. It is a medley of colloquialisms, 
A Play by C. K. Munro. 5s. net. (Collins.) high spirits, confidential asides and fresh observation 


Nothing could be more different from his popular board- 
ing-house comedy than Mr. Munro’s play ‘“‘ The Rumour.”’ 
Rebels, pacifists, cynics—in fact, all sensible post-war 
people—will read and enjoy ‘‘ The Rumour” with the 
same relish that more orthodox people are reading and 
enjoying Mr. Asquith’s ‘‘ The Genesis of the War.” In 
this play, which was apparently written earlier than 
“* At Mrs. Beam’s,’”’ Mr. Munro traces the birth of a Euro- 
pean war, involving Przimiprzak (pronounced ‘“ Shimi- 
shake ’’) and Loria and Great Britain, to a false rumour 
deliberately set on foot by a group of vulgar financiers. 
The press, the politicians, the stupidity of the diplomats, 
the sinister astuteness of the armament ring, the panic 
of the common people, the lies and the manipulation of 
lies that play so important a part in the genesis of wars— 
all are strikingly exemplified in this remarkable play. 
Little wonder, with such a field to cover, if ‘‘ The Rumour ”’ 
tends to sprawl, verbally, geographically and dramatically. 
As the author admits in a foreword, the breathless 
audience of to-day will insist on a condensed version. 
But the more thoughtfully inclined will like the play as 
it stands. 


From Windy Nights TAIL-PIECE. 
A Poem by R. L. Stevenson By John Nash. 
(Poetry Bookshop). 


which is as symptomatic of the times as Mah- Jong 
or the ‘“‘ new music.’’ So there is no danger of the 
reader forsaking the yarn until he finds himself 
launched upon one of the most ingenious com- 
plexes in relationship that one remembers. 
The problem of Sir Desmond Antrobus to marry 
again, and of his runaway wife to keep the facts 
from her son, is.a clever resetting of the old 
paternity triangle which Gilbert used in “ Io- 
lanthe,’’ but here instead of lyrics and Sullivan’s 
enchanting music we are given a most effective 
and explicit text which is rich in atmosphere, 
sympathy and the pageantry of place and season. 
There is an irresistible logic in the fate that 
awaits the butterfly wife’s mother in the last 
short’ chapter, and the rest of the group are the 
better able to bear the blow because whatever 
else the novel may be, it has wasted no 
time or space on mawkish sentiment. It is 


From. A Fairy Tale of the Sea Louis AND THE SUN STAR-FiSH furiously alive, observant, entertaining and 
(Watts). original. 
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THE 
INNERMOST 
ROOM. 


By RIEHMAEL 
CROMPTON. 

7s. 6d. 
(Melrose.) 


This is the story 
of Bridget Horton. 
She is introduced as 
a little girl of ten, 
and the development 
of her spiritual career 
is carefully followed 
through her school 
and college career, 
and her later secre- 
tarial work, until her 
marriage. It is a 
straightforward story, 
told vividly and simply 
except for occasional 
lapses into the senti- 
mental, which will 
probably make the 
book all the more 
popular. Bridget is 
the younger member 
of an orphan family. 
She has an elder sister 
and two big brothers. 
Two maiden aunts 
housekeep for them 
and ‘‘mother” the 
girls. Bridget’s atti- 
tude towards life is 
a combination of 
imaginative appre- 
ciation and of fear. 
She has a _ sensitive 
and mystic vision, and 
as she grows up she 
preserves within her 
soul a quiet reserve, 
an ‘inner chamber ”’ 
of wonder and of fear. 
And she cannot face 


THE RABBIT FANCIER | 


‘} But the book is vivid 
and free from the 
morbid element so 
usual in modern life- 
stories. 


LOW 
AND I. 


By F. W. Tuomas. 
Pictures by Low. 
(Methuen.) 


If anybody sings 
Oh, you take the‘ I’ 
road and I'll take the 
Low road,” or re- 
marks that his tastes 
are Low after reading 
“T’s”” book, you must 
charge his frivolity to 
the account (joint) of 
Mr. F. W. Thomas 
and Mr. Low. These 
merry fellows— 
Thomas (alias ‘“I’’) 
with his pen and Low 
with his sketch-block— 
have for many moons 
delighted the readers 
of Monday’s edition of 
the Star with a series 
of thrilling accounts of 
their adventures in 
and about London. 
phrases and 
Low’s pictures are both 
so delightful that 
together they are irre- 
sistible. Every dentist 
should have a copy 
of the complete book 
in his waiting-room ; 
it would save him 
pounds and pounds in 
laughing- gas. How 
—- good for all who love 


marriage until she 
finds the man who 
holds the key to this 
“‘innermost chamber.” The 
characters in the book are 
convincing, and the different 
relationships of the family are 
welldeveloped. Bridget’s sister, 
Gloria, is a very central and 
interesting figure, and her 
friends, Faith and Gladys, all 
“live’’ and fulfil themselves. 
The amusing aunts of the 
family form a successful inter- 
lude. With all these people, 
very different in nature, Bridget 
has a bond by reason of her 
gentleness and intuitive sym- 
pathy. Because of her own 
fear she understands the 
weakness of others. There 
is an adolescent simplicity 
about Bridget’s own romance 
—and there are too many 
adjectives in the descriptions. 


From Low and I 


(Methuen). 


From Journey’s End 
A poem by Humbert Wolfe 
(Poetry Bookshop). 


By permission of the proprietors of The Star. 
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TAIL-PIECE 
- By Albert Rutherston. 


, laughter is their ‘‘ Day 
on the Ocean Wave 
on board the 
Kingwood, which “ lay 

straining at her moorings by 
Westminster Bridge, impatient 
to start on her quest into the 
uncharted waters that lie 
between the Tate Gallery 
and Brentford Gas Works’! 
And their account of the 
Round Pond—probably so 
called because it isn’t. There 
one meets, the Ancient Mariners 
who are just 2s keen on sailing 
their boats as are their grand- 
children— and even more so 
sometimes. But get the book 
for yourself and wander with 
Thomas and Low to the Tower, 
the Monument, the ‘“ Proms,” 
the Row, the Smithfield Market, 
and then rise up and call these 
men blessed for having made 
you forget for a space even your 
inecome-tax demand note. 
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From Hebridean Memories 


(Cassells). SouTtH Uist. 


HEBRIDEAN MEMORIES. 


By SEToN Gorpon, F.Z.S. 15s. net. (Cassells.) 


There are two scientists to-day who by their writings 
have done more than any others to bring the world of 
nature before the average man. They are, pre-eminently, 
Professor J. Arthur Thomson and Mr. Seton Gordon. It 
does not seem long since Mr. Gordon’s last volume, ‘‘ Amid 
Snowy Wastes,”’ was published, and now he leaves the Spitz- 
bergen archipelago and comes nearer home. ‘‘ Hebridean 
Memories’ has the advantage over the earlier book in 
that its subject will appeal to a larger number of amateur 
scientists. Skye and the Isle of Mull, for example, are 
not outside the circle of the tourist nature-lover, and a 
peculiar charm of a holiday in these lands of the West is 


From The City of Many Waters 
By Peter Bluniell 
(Arrowsmith). 


AT WorK. 
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the contrasts of scenery, of landscape, sea- 
scape and animal life that are offered. 
During an hour’s walk in Mull Mr. Gordon 
saw something of the haunts of the eagle 
and the ptarmigan, the otter, the razorbill 
and the oyster-catcher ; willow-warblers 
were singing in woods of birches; Beinn 
Mhor and Hecla were raising rugged slopes 
some ninety miles away. Throughout the 
book, giving it a quality distinctive among 
travel books, is the charm of manner in 
style. There are some one hundred illus- 
trations in this handsome volume from 
untouched photographs taken by the author 
or his wife. 


BANNERTAIL. 
The Story of a Graysquirrel. 


SUNSET ON LOCH DRINDIBERG, 


By ERNEST THOMPSON SETON. 8s. 6d. net. 


(Hodder & Stoughton.) 


Do you know why the squirrel’s tail is so wonderfully 
fluffy and plume-like ? ‘‘ It is his special gift, a vital part 
of his outfit, 
the secret of 
his life. The 
*possum’s tail 
is to swing by, 
the fox’s tail 
for a_ blanket 
wrap, but the 
squirrel’s tail 
is a parachute, 
a ‘land-easy’ ; 
with that in 
perfect trim 
he can fall from 
any height in 
any tree and 
be sure of this, 
that he will 
land with ease 
and lightness, 
and on his 
feet.” Mr. 
Ernest Thomp- 
son Seton’s 
new romance 
of woodland 
life is the story 
of a little 
Gray squirrel, 
orphaned, and mothered by an old cat who has a baby 
kitten in a barn; later, owing to a fire at the farm the 
Graysquirrel takes to the woods, and there we follow his 
life story, which is quite as exciting as any human being’s 
story can be. The book is teeming with interesting infor- 
mation of woodland life—information imparted in so 
delightful and entertaining a way that one scarcely realises 
what a lot one is learning until the book is finished and 
laid down. The ideas emphasised by Mr. Seton through- 
out the story are: (1) That animals owe still more 
to racial teaching, or instinct, than they do to their 
mother’s teaching—-if they can live through the danger- 
ous time of infancy; (2) Nature has rigorous ways of 
dealing with immorality in animals—by which is meant 
“any habit or practice that would in its final work- 
ing tend to destroy the race”; (3) that “animals, 
like ourselves, must maintain ceaseless war against 
insect parasites—or perish (4) that the Graysquirrel, 
or its kin, has planted practically every tree in the nut 
forests of America. ‘‘ No squirrels, no nut-trees.’’ It is 
a fascinating book, and is illustrated with a hundred 
drawings by the author. 


MARRIKUT: THE 
TOMBS OF THE 
SaaDiEN SULTANS. 


From A Vision of 
Morocco 
(Thornton Butterworth). 


hes 


WORKERS | 
ALL. 

By PAvuL 

TRENT. 7s. 

(Ward, Lock.) 

Mr. Paul Trent 

is an industrious ; 
writer. His 
new novel, 
“Workers All,” 
is the eighteenth 
published by 
the Ward, Lock 
house. The big 
ingredients of 
life—and of 
melodrama— 
are init: love, 
revenge, ambi- 
tion, pride. The 
treatment is on 
strictly ‘‘ popu 
lar”’ lines, and 
although the 
setting is 
modern, the Fyom The Last Secrets 
dialogue lacks By John Buchan 
modernity. Mr. (Nelson). 
Trent is, however, an excellent hand at plot and counter- 
plot ; and this is the strong point of ‘‘ Workers All.’’ The 
main conflict is between love and revenge masquerading 
as duty. At first all one’s sympathy is with the beautiful 
heroine Beatrice, whose picture on the “ jacket’’ is so 
intriguing ; but when her pride gradually approaches 
pig-headedness, and her talk grows correspondingly stilted, 
she is a little tedious. The villain is most consistent in 
his villainies ; but the she-villain has a sudden and swift 
change of heart upon her marriage with an American 
millionaire, and works towards that happy ending which 
you feel sure is in the offing. Mr. Trent’s “ public’’ will 
eagerly follow the career of his hero, who has to pay cruelly 
for his dead father’s sin in building up a fortune on a 
patent stolen from Beatrice’s father. This novel would 
film well. 


SUNSHINE AND WATTLEGOLD. 


By F. W. Norwoop, D.D., Minister of the City Temple. 
5s. net. (Allenson.) 


Few children could resist 
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View OF THE PoTALA MONASTERY AT LHASA, WITH THE 


CHORTAN IN THE FOREGROUND. 


sermons are brief, fragrant things—as exquisitely significant 
as spring blossoms, rooted in a deep knowledge in all 
matters pertaining to the Universe. Anyone who holds 
classes for young people, or is in the habit of addressing 
them, will discover in this book a treasure-house of 
inspiration ; while all who read it will feel the better for 
coming in contact with a loving and sympathetic spirit. 


MEN OF THE INNER JUNGLE. 
By W. F. AtpER. tos. 6d. (Leonard Parsons.) 


There are still some secret places in the world. In 
“Men of the Inner Jungle’’ the clever American writer, 
Mr. W. F. Alder, takes us to darkest Borneo—to the close 
jungle where the genial Head-Hunters, the Dyaks, ‘“‘ hold 
forth.”” The gruesome game of head-hunting is practised 
in retaliation for injuries to kinsmen. It still goes on in 
some of the unmapped districts of the jungle. The parang 
or mandau with which the Dyaks operate is a fearsome 


the charm and humour of F: 
these Sunday Morning 

Addresses given to the | 
children of Dr. Norwood’s | 
congregation during his 
Australian ministry. Any 
subject, from the cosmic 
system to a butterfly, is 
discussed with gentle wit 
and kindly understanding. 
And not only children will 
gain enlightenment from the 
point of view that colours 
each “‘ paper,”’ which, in spite 
of intentional simplicity, is 
mellowed by years of thought 
and experience, and utters 
the sentiments of a heart 
generous and noble. 
“ Everything in the world 
runs to sermons with me,” 
says the author in _half- 
apology; his is indeed a 
perception to find “‘ sermons 
in stones, and good in 


By David Masters 
everything.” But the 


(John Lane). 


From The Romance of Excavation 


THe BeauTiFuL TEMPLE KNOWN AS PHARAOH'S BED 
CRADLED IN THE WATERS OF THE NILE. 
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blade of fine steel, 
about _ twenty - two 
inches leng, mounted 
in a carved bone or 
horn handle, decorated 
with tufts of human 
hair. This small book 
gives graphic informa- 
tion about the Dyaks, 
their arts and crafts, 
customs and _supersti- 
tions; and it is well 
illustrated by photo- 
graphs. Mr. Alder was 
enabled to achieve the 
expedition by the 
courtesy of the Dutch 
Resident at Bandjer- 
masin, who gave him 
the use of the armcured 
stern - wheel gunboat 
Voorwaarts which 
polices the Barito to 
the head of navigation 
at Mangakoi. He also 
armed him with surats 
(letters) to all the chiefs 
along the route, bidding 
them aid in transport- 
ing their equipment, and 
to entertain them as 
Government guests. 
News of their coming 
was always flashed 
ahead by some 
mysterious mode of 
communication of 
which the Dyaks hold 
the secret. 


A. 


From The Biology of Birds 


By J. Arthur Thomson 
(Sidgwick & Jackson). 


MUIRHEAD’S SWITZERLAND. 
“The Blue Guides.” 15s, net. (Macmillan.) 


SWITZERLAND. 
5s. net. (Ward, Lock.) 


Each of these handbooks to the playground of Europe 
is up to date and compact, and each achieves what it 
sets out to achieve. The mountaineer and winter-sport 


enthusiast, as well as 
the more leisurely 
tourist, will naturally 
turn to Muirhead’s book, 
with its more numerous 
maps and plans and its 
Baedeker thoroughness. 
For the average holiday- 
maker, on the other hand, 
who desires something 
which is less costly, and 
while not so prolific of 
information, yet still gives 
a generous measure of all 
that he is likely to require, 
the Ward, Lock guide can 
be strongly recommended. 
Great care has evidently 
been lavished on the pro- 
duction of both books, 
which are excellent 
examples of what 
practical guide - books 
should be. 


THE COMMON HERON. 


THE VAGARIES 
OF TOD AND 
PETER. 


By F. ALLEN HARKER. 
7s. 6d. 
(John Murray.) 


This is a lovable 
book, gentle and play- 
ful. ““Outside my 
window,’’ writes Mrs. 
Harker in a Foreword, 
“there is a long, strag- 
gling street of old 
cottages, which have 
altered very little since 
the fourteenth century, 
and in these little old 
houses dwell many 
children, who play in 
the street games that 
were doubtless popular 
in Thebes Street three 
thousand years ago.” 
Mrs. Harker has ob- 
served youth closely ; 
some of these stories 
have already appeared, 
but it is very good to 
have them bound 
together. The first long 
tale, about the irrepres- 
sible twins—who so 
loved Stevenson’s 
‘“Merry Men’’—is very 
lively. We wonder if 
Tod and Peter in real 
life really wrote those 
faked letters to the 
head master? It seems 
hard to believe that he 


should have been deceived. Be that as it may, ‘tis a 
happy, wholesome story, followed by others that are one 
and all readable. 


A FAIRY TALE OF THE SEA. 


By MACLEOD YEARSLEY. 


From Wild Life Across the World 
(Arrowsmith). 
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Lion “"INTING. 


3s. 6d. (Watts.) 


Mr. Yearsley manages to convey a good deal of natural 
history in his tale of small Louis and Mr. Crab. The Crab, 
who is a kind creature, offers to show Louis the bottom of the 


sea, and they plunge down. 
Then the crab hails various 
fishes. “‘ Hi! stop a 
moment, Aurelia; show 
this young gentleman your 
feelers.’ The jelly-fish 
flapped gently nearer. ... 
Then Louis saw that asa 
very, very tiny animal 
swam too close to one of 
the feelers which formed 
the fringe of the umbrella, 
a fine thread shot out and 
stung it, and it was swept 
by the water currents right 
into Aurelia’s mouth.” 
There is a chat about the 
Sponge, and the Cuttlefish, 
and the Sea Mouse. Louis 
is sorry to wake up. “I 
wish I had said good-bye 
to Mr. Crab, and given 
hima kiss.”’ Prettily done 
and nicely illustrated. 
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THE LOG 
OF A 
SPORTS- 
MAN. 


By E. H. D. 
SEWELL. 
Illustrated. 
15s. (Fisher 
Unwin.) 


Mr. Sewell is 
a very well- 
known journ- 
alist and writes 
on all forms of 
sport, and as an 
cricketer 
and shikaree 
and Rugby 
three-quarter 
his memories 
are lively and 
various, and 
interesting to 
a degree. An 
old Bedford 
boy, he learned 
his Rugby at 
that famous 
school, and 
turned out at 
eighteen as a 
fourteen stone 
three-quarter — 
a useful mem- 
ber of any boys’ 
team! At Bed- 
ford he started 
cricket, and 
going back to 
India at nine- 
teen he started 
golf, went on 
with cricket, 
playing for 
Lord Hawkes’s 
eleven in 1892 


From The Prisoner of Zenda 
New illustrated edition 
(Arrowsmith). 


at Madras. In 1893 he got his first tiger, also his first 
bear, and enjoyed Indian sport of all kinds until his return 
to England in 1900 to share in cricket under W. G. Grace 
and with all the great ones of a goodly day, of whom he 


gives many a gay anecdote. 


Some excellent chapters 


describe adventures after big game in India, and in par- 


ticular there is a good 
deal about Abdul 
Kanin, one of the best 
native shikarees that 
ever piloted a sports- 
man after tiger or 
other wild creature. 
Memories of cricket 
and Rugby, and 
critical opinions on 
men and methods, the 
history and prospects 
of the games, are of 
definite value, and 
there shines through 
the whole book the 
real essence and spirit 
of true sportsmanship. 
Mr. Sewell is back in 
India again, and as he 


ts, 


From The Log of a Sportsman 
(Fisher Unwin). 
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is just in the 
early fifties it is 
reasonable to 
look forward to. 
further volumes. 
They will be 
welcome. 


THE 
SCOTTISH 
BALLADS 
AND 


BALLAD 
WRITING. 


By 
MACLEAN 
Watt, 

6s. 

(Paisley : 
Alexander 
Gardner.) 


Take from 
Scotland her 
ballads and 
there is gone 
that part of her 

her fullest ex- 
Gh 7 pression as a 
nation. For 
nowhere has 
the national 
spirit been 
caught more 
surely than in 
these poems 
with their 
shrewd com- 


“THERE HE STOOD, HOLDING THE BRince On men 
AGAINST THEM.” and affairs, 
their magnifi- 

cent reticences, 

their preoccupation with death and the mystery of the 
unseen. Sometimes the full flavour of the verses is enjoyed 
only by those acquainted through ancestry with the old 
tradition. At other times all the world may realise it, 
as for example in ‘‘ The Wife of Usher’s Well,” of which 
Dr. Watt writes that ‘it gives a weird knock upon the 
door of mortal 
mystery and, in a 
way unique, leaves a 
pathetic stillness in 
the heart.”” Dr. Watt 
is admirably fitted by 
descent and tempera- 
ment to deal with his 
subject. He is hime 
self a poet, the author 
of verses of charm 
and quality, and his 
practice of the poet’s 
craft enables him to 
approach the ballads 
in the spirit of the 
old “‘ makar.” His 
‘ book is a supreme 
achievement in a 
difficult field, difficult 


My Two TERRIERS, 
Pip (LEFT) AND BLOKE. 
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From The Merrie Tales of 
Jacques Tournebroche 
By Anatole France 


(John Lane). 


especially because of the number of writers who have 
gone before him. He does not have much to say 
that may not be found in Professor Child and the 
others, but he puts the facts freshly and _ concisely 
together, and there is many an illuminating comment 
in the flash of phrase. What is the origin of 
the ballads, in what lies their appeal, of what thoughts 
and actions are they composed—these are some of the 
questions for which Dr. Watt finds an answer. And the 
final impression of his book is that through all the pages 
has flamed the enkindling spirit of true criticism which 
recreates the poetic glow of the subject in the mind of the 
reader. 


MIGHTY MIKKO. 


By PARKER FILLMORE. 7s. 6d. (Harrap.) 


These Finnish Folk and Fairy Tales should certainly be 
added to the library of every up-to-date nursery. Though 
dramatic and picturesque, their structure is so simple they 
may easily be memorised for telling in the gloaming hour 
of the shortening days. The stories are entirely wholesome 


SS 
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“ HE MADE BOLD TO TELL 
HER OUTRIGHT WHAT 
-HE WOULD HAVE OF HER.” 


Woodcut by Marcia Lane Foster. 


From The Merrie Tales of 
Jacques Tournebroche 
By Anatole France 


(John Lane). 


“WIPING AWAY HIS BLOOD 
WITH HER UNBOUND HAIR.” 


Woodcut by Marcia Lane Foster. 


and singularly free of the gruesome note. 
Coming to us as they do through the medium of 
the New World, their style, as distinct from the 
monotony of the Finnish original, is at once 
vivid, swift and vigorous. The cycle of animal 
stories included under Mikko the Fox invites 
comparison with the Beast Epic of Reynard the 
Fox ; for the more we read of the fairy tales of 
the nations the more we discover likenesses, 
because they spring from the same desires, fears, 
loves and imaginings. The clever decorations and 
illustrations are by Jan Van Everen, whose pen 
exhibits most cunning when depicting beasties 
both large and small. 


THE MINE WITH THE 
IRON DOOR. 


By Harotp Bert Wricut. (Appleton.) 


Harold Bell Wright is famous in America as a best- 
seller and over here his novels are making quite appreciable 
headway. The scene of this tale of love and peril is set 
in Arizona, whither men are lured by the fable of the gold 
hidden in the 
mine with the 
iron door. Marta, 
whose parentage 
is a mystery, 
keeps house for 
her daddies, the 
two dear old 
pardners who 
have brought 
her up with the 
help of Saint 
Jimmy and his 
mother. Med- 
dling fingers stir 
up the past of 
Marta and of 
Hugh Edwards, 
the man she 
loves, and 
adventures 
begin. In 

e 


Natachee, th From The Vicomte de aeeen 
Red Indian, Mr. Bragelonne (reduced). 

: Published by Robert H Ltd., in thei 
Wri 8 ht has Sandringham Library. 


given ius a 

splendid bit of 

characterisation. He is the dominant figure throughout, 
in his sudden, ghostly comings and goings and his uncanny 
knowledge. His hatred of the white man manifests itself 
in a savage gloating over the mental agony of his victims 
or the unhappiness of his acquaintances. Natachee is 
absorbingly interesting. 


JIMMIE DALE AND THE PHANTOM CLUE. 
By Frank L. Packarp. 7s. 6d. (Hodder & Stoughton.) 

We were quite mistaken in thinking when we left Jimmie 
Dale, in the last chronicle of his adventures, drifting down 
river with the girl of his heart, that we had followed them 
to the point of ‘living happy ever after.’ Their arch- 
enemy was destroyed, there seemed no more need for 
Marie’s quixotic disappearances, or for the philanthropic 
crook to haunt the by-ways of crime; we imagined them 
settling down to a conventional life of married bliss. We 
were all wrong, as this sequel shows us. Marie vanished 
again almost directly, leaving a letter which sent Jimmie 
off on reckless missions, and once more Mr. Packard’s 
ingenuity contrives baffling mysteries and incidents that 
hold us breathless with excitement. Mr. Packard writes 
in his usual vigorous, picturesquely imaginative style, 
and the story swings forward without a hitch to its dramatic 
climax. 
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| Books ‘worth while’ from 


OFF THE HIGH ROAD 


Stories of English Village Life. By ANNETTE 
REID. With illustrations by C. E. Brock, 
and with photographs. A charming gift- 
book for all who love England and the English 


| Price six shillings net. 
| 


country-folk. Demy 8vo, cloth. Postage 8d. 


HISTORIC CAMBRIDGE 


A book of pencil drawings by J. M. DELBos, 
with a Foreword and historical notes to each 
picture by L. F. Sarzman. The drawings are 
charming and accurate, the letterpress is 
well written, and altogether a very good idea 
of Cambridge and its colleges is obtained. 
Would make an ideal present. Demy 8vo, 
picture boards. Postage od. 
Price four shillings and sixpence net. 


SERVANT OF SAHIBS 


(Shortly) 
A book to be read aloud. By RAssuLt GALWAN, 
Aksakal of Leh, Kashmir. With an intro- 
duction by Sir Francis Younghusband. 
Quite a unique book, for the author, a carrier 
to famous travellers, has little English but de- 
scribes several well-known journeys from ‘his’ 
point of view. Demy 8vo, cloth. Postage 6d. 

Price seven shillings and sixpence net. 


CHRISTIAN SCIENCE 


and its Discoverer. By E. M. Ramsay. This 
is a most sympathetic life of Mrs. BAKER 
Eppy, shedding light on many false opinions 
among people who are interested in the move- 
ment, but are not fully acquainted with its 
doctrines and aims. Crown 8vo. Postage 4d. 
Price four shillings net. 


The EXPERT WITNESS 


And the application of Science and Art to 
Human Identification, Criminal Investigation, 
Civil Actions and History. By C. AINSWORTH 
MITCHELL, M.A., F.I.C., author of ‘‘ Science 
and the Criminal,” editor of The Analyst. 
A fascinating work by an expert for all who 
are interested in crime detection. Crown 8vo, 
cloth, Postage 6d. 
Price seven shillings and sixpence net. 


CONCERNING CHRIST 


(Shortly) 
By A. A. McNEILE, D.D. The latest book to 
come from this favourite author’s pen, being 
a series of helpful meditations on our Lord’s 
life and death. Crown 8vo, cloth. Postage 4d. 
Price three shillings and sixpence net. 
Also: SELF-TRAINING IN MEDITATION; HE 
Lep CAPTIVITY CAPT}VE ; SELF-TRAINING IN 
PRAYER; AFTER THIS MANNER Pray YE. 
Price two shillings net each. 


LESSONS on the Way. Vol, 3 


(Shortly) 
THE RESURRECTION, THE SPIRIT AND 
THE CHURCH. By Percy DEarmer, D.D. 
The third and latest volume in this well- 
known series suitable for student and scholar, 
master and pupil. The S.P.C.K. publish 
Vols. r and 2. Crown 8vo, cloth. Postage 4d. 
Price four shillings net. 


SEND FOR NEW AUTUMN LIST OF FORTHCOMING 
PUBLICATIONS 


W. Heffer & Sons Ltd. Cambridge 


AND OF ALL BOOKSELLERS 


BRENTANO’S LTD. 


NEW NOVELS 


BEYOND THE SUNSET 
By ARTHUR HOWDEN SMITH. 7/6 net 
A great new novel by the author of ‘‘ The Doom Trail.” 


A VIRGIN HEART 


By REMY DE GOURMONT. 7/6 net 
Translated by ALpous HuXLEy. 

WHO TRAVELS ALONE 
By GRAHAM SUTTON. 7/6 net 


Not satisfied to be a rising dramatic critic, Graham 
Sutton has written a novel, a story of artist life. 


GROWING UP 


By MARY HEATON VORSE. 7/6 net 
Every lover of children will read and recommend this 
book. 


CABLES OF COBWEB 
By PAUL JORDAN SMITH. (Privately printed). 
7/6 net 
Do you agree that in our youth we are radicals and 
that with the smoothing breeze of maturity we turn 
Judas to our youth and brazenly accept the philosophy 
of our fathers ? A great book, frank and stimulating. 


The MYSTERY of the HIDDEN ROOM 
By MARION HARVEY. 7/6 net 
Mystery within mystery. 


THE NOISE OF THE WORLD 
By ADRIANA SPADONI. 7/6 net 
Author of *‘The Swing of the Pendulum.” A story of 
the struggle for adjustment between husband and wife. 


THE HOUSE WITH A BAD NAME 
By PERLEY PAUL SHEEHAN. 7/6 net 
A house with a bad name, enveloped in a secret which 
grows more tense and baffling with each chapter. 


SWALLOWED UP 


By Mrs. WILSON WOODROW. 7/6 net 

The most exciting mystery story of the year. 
WANTED—A WIFE 

By ALFREDO PANZINI. 7/6 net 


“Full of gay frivolity.”—Westminster Gazette 
“An Italian Kipps. We lay down the book with a sigh of regret . . . 
every page is delightful.”—Times 


OLD FRENCH COURT MEMOIRS 
Translated and arranged by KATHERINE PRESCOTT 


WORMELEY. Illustrated in colour. Cloth. 12 vols. 

£5/5/0 net 

MEMORIES OF A SHIPWRECKED 
WORLD 


Being the memoirs of COUNTESS KLEIN MICHEL. 


“Frankly personal and genuinely amusing.’’—Times 14/- net 
“Interesting and 


MOSCOW ART THEATRE PLAYS 


(Illustrated) 

UNCLE VANYA ANTON TCHEKHOFF 
THE THREE SISTERS ANTON TCHEKHOFF 
THE CHERRY ORCHARD AntTOoN TCHEKHOFF 
THE LOWER DEPTHS MAXIM GORKY 
TSAR FYODOR IVANOVITCH ALexta Tolstoy 

Each volume 3/6 net or bound together 12/6 net. 
THE RUSSIAN THEATRE 

By OLIVER M. SAYLOR. Four coloured illustra- 
.' tions and 50 others. 15/- net 


A thorough chronicle of the foremost dramatic move- 
ment of our times. 


HISTORIA AMORIS 
By EDGAR SALTUS. 7/6 net 
A history of love from the wild orgies of Babylon to 
modern days. 


Send a post card to receive list and future announcements 


BRENTANO’S LTD. 


2, PorrsmMouTH Srreet, Kincsway, W.C.2 
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HISTORIC CAMBRIDGE. 


Pencil sketches by J. M. DeELzos, with a Foreword by 
L. F. Sarzman. (Cambridge: Heffer.) 


This book, pleasantly produced, serves a double pur- 
pose. It is an admirable handbook for those who are 
interested in the historic side of the University, who want 
accurate and concise information as to how the colleges 
came to be founded and for what at present they stand. 
It is also, through the excellent pencil sketches of Mr. 
J. M. Delbos, as good a guide as one could wish to the 
colleges themselves. A visitor to Cambridge, in search 
for instance of King’s, and with the book in hand, could 
not mistake the comparatively modern building with the 
famous old Chapel on the left. Queens’ one recognises 
with its old sundial and. modern clock tower and the 
arched passage leading to Walnut Tree Court. Each 
reader of the book will have his favourite pages. Perhaps 
because Peterhouse interested us most on our first visit 
we like as well as any in the volume Mr. Delbos’s sketch 
of its entrance gate. 


SCOTTS LAST EXPEDITION. 


With Biographical Introduction by Sir J. M. BARRIE, Bart., 
and a Preface by SIR CLEMENTS R. MARKHAM. 7s. 6d 
(Murray.) 


This first cheap edition of the personal journals of Captain 
Scott makes more generally accessible one of the greatest 
and most poignantly dramatic of all the stories that have 
been told of Antarctic exploration. Sir J. M. Barrie gives 
a delightfully characteristic sketch of Scott’s boyhood anc 
youth, and the volume is illustrated with sixteen photo- 
gravures and a map. 


From The New House at Oldborough WRAPPER DESIGN 
By Gunby Hadath 
(Hodder & Stoughton). 


HISTORIC TEXTILE FABRICS. 


By RICHARD GLaziER. With 4 Plates in Colour, 83 Photo- 
graphs and over 120 Drawings. 21s. (Batsford.) 


This is one of those monographs for which the house of 
Batsford is justly famous. It gives “‘ a short but neverthe- 
less comprehensive history of figured weaving ; tracing its 
development through what is termed the characteristics 
or styles of certain periods, communities, or countries,” 
and is packed with well chosen and well arranged informa- 
tion, illustrated with representative examples of textile 
design from the splendid collections in the Victoria and 
Albert Museum and from the Manchester Collections. 
The clear, authoritative text, joined to the abundant 
illustrations, makes this a book that no one interested in 
textiles and woven patterns can possibly overlook. It is 
emphatically a standard work. 


OXFORD. 
TORQUAY. 
2s. net each. (Ward, Lock.) 


The volume on Oxford is a valuable addition to Messrs. 
Ward, Lock’s ever-growing list of red guides. In the 
matter of carefully classified information, of maps, illus- 

trations and clearness of print, one feels that no guide 

~ at two shillings can hope to compete with it. Of late, 
the uprising of the new Kingsway and Regent Street 
| has been attracting the attention of the Londoner to 
architecture. He will do well to seize the first oppor- 
tunity and take a trip to Oxford with this guide-book in 


\ ? me | his hands. The latest edition of ‘‘ Torquay ’’ in the same 
series contains a new large-scale map of the environs of 
Torquay, extending beyond Ashburton and Kingsbridge. 
From King Tommy Wrapper DESIGN. paignton, Brixham, the Dart and a section of Dartmoor 
The new novel by George A. Birmingham, ein . 
just published by Messrs. Hodder & Stoughton. are covered by the guide, as well as Torquay. 
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Messrs. METHUEN’S 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


AUTUMN, 1923 
Illustrated Announcement List sent on application 


LUCK OF THE YEAR: Essays 
By E. V. Lucas. 


6s. net 

FANCIES VERSUS FADS 

By G. K. CuesTerTON. 6s. net 
THE BLUE LION: Essays 

By Rosert Lynp. 6s. net 
THE CLOUD THAT LIFTED: Two Plays 

By Maurice MaAeterLincK. Translated by F. M. 

ATKINSON 6s. net 
FICTION AS SHE IS WROTE 

By ‘Evoe’ (E. V. Kwnox). Illustrated by GerorcE 

Morrow 6s. net 
A SMALL CRUSE: A Book of Verse 

By Rose FyLEMAN 4s. 6d. net 


THE ROSE FYLEMAN FAIRY BOOK 
By Rose Fyteman. Illustrated in Colour and Line by 
Hitpa MILter. 10s. 6d. net 


SEA SONGS AND BALLADS, 1917-1922 
By C. Fox-Smirtn. Illustrated. 6s. net 


THE WORLD OF FASHION, 1837-1922 
By NevILL. Illustrated. 16s. net 


A HISTORY OF FRENCH LITERATURE 
By Katuueen T. Butter. 2 volumes. Each 10s. 6d. net 
MUSIC AND MIND 
By T. H. Yorke Trotter, M.A., Mus.Doc. 


W. S. GILBERT: His Life and Letters 
By Stoney Dark and Row.anp Grey. 


7s. 6d. net 


Illustrated. 
15s. net 
SHELLEY AND THE UNROMANTICS 
By Otwen Warp CampBeLt. Illustrated. 21s. net 
GOETHE 


By Benepetto Croce. With an Introduction by 


Douc as AINSLIE. 7s. 6d. net 
ARISTOTLE 

By W. D. Ross, M.A. 12s. 6d. net 
ADVENTURES AT GOLF 

By H. M. Bateman. 7s. 6d. net 
HUMOURS OF GOLF 

By W. Heatu Rosinson. 7s. 6d. net 


A Soy OF THE FRENCH PEOPLE 
Guy ve La Batut and Georces FRIEDMANN. 
Gane of the Peoples Series ) 7s. 6d. net 


FROM RENAISSANCE TO REVOLUTION 
By Mrs. S. M. Bentans. 


SUPERNORMAL FACULTIES IN MAN 
By Eucene Osty. Translated by S. BratH 15s. net 


THE PSYCHOLOGY OF EDUCATION 
By D. Kennepy Fraser, M.A., B.Sc. 6s. 6d. net 


WHAT IS MAN? 
By J. ArtHur THomson, 


7s. 6d. net 


M.A., LL.D. 6s. 6d. net 


METHUEN’S POPULAR 
Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. net 


NOVELS 


LOVE—AND THE PHILOSOPHER. (fis. net ) 

Marie Core. 
ADVISORY BEN. E. V. Lucas 
A COURT OF INQUIRY. Grace S. RicHMOND 
THE REBEL. C. BatLey 
PASSION FLOWER. Lapy TrousripGE 
THE CALL-BOX MYSTERY. (3s. 6d. net) 


Joun IRONSIDE 
KaTHERINE HAVILAND TAYLOR 


METHUEN @& Co., Ltd. 
36, Essex St., London, W.C.2 


CROSS CURRENTS. 


SELWYN & BLOUNT, Ltd. 


Autumn Announcements 
LIONEL SMYTHE, R.A., R.W.S.: His Life and 


Work. 


By Rosa M. WuitLtaw and W.L. R.A. With 
numerous reproductions of his pictures, including a frontis- 
piece in colour. Demy 8vo, Cloth. 15s. net. 


THE RIDDLE AND OTHER STORIES. 


By WALTER DELA MARE. Crown 8vo,Cloth. 7s. 6d. net 

Westminster Gazette——‘ At last they are ours, these stories we have 
awaited for so many years. No book of Mr. de la Mare is more filled, more 
radiant with his genius than this; into none has he poured a richer store of 
imagination and truth and beauty.” 


‘THE ADVENTURES OF HARLEQUIN. 


By Francis BIckLEy. With numerous decorations in 
colour by JOHN AUSTEN. Demy 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


an Edition de Luxe, limited to 250 copies, signed and numbered. 
15s. net. 


PERFECTION. 


By Ecga DE QuEIROz. Translated by CHARLES MARRIOTT. 
With decorations by JoHN AusTEN. Royal 8vo, Boards. 
7s. 6d. net. 


Also an Edition limited to 250 numbered copies, ——y by the artist. 
15s. net. A beautifully-produced volume set in Cochin type. 


SIXTY YEARS A BOOKMAN. 


By JosEPpH SHAyYLoR, author of “ The Pleasures of 
Literature and the Solace of Books,” etc. With portrait. 
Crown 8vo, Cloth. 6s. net. 


Mr. Shaylor’s knowledge of books, of the writers of books, and the sellers of 
books is unique, taking into consideration the length and scope of his experi- 
ence. It is safe to say that no one in the trade or out of it has a wider circle 
of friends and well-wishers who will welcome this new book. 


STAR DUST: Fairy Tales for Children from 
Six to Sixty. 
By With many illustrations, including 


9 coloured plates, by the author. F’cap 4to, Boards. 
3s. 6d. net. 


A New Volume by the Author of “ Tales of the Donegal Coast,” 
BY BOG AND SEA IN DONEGAL. 
By ELizaBETH SHANE. With illustrations in Collotype. 
Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 
POEMS SATIRICAL AND MISCELLANEOUS. 


By CHARLES RICHARD CAMMELL, author of “ Lyrical 


Poems,’ etc. Demy 8vo, Paper Boards, canvas back. 
10s. 6d. net. Edition limited to 500 copies. 


A CAMERA FOR COMPANY. 


By Warp Murr, author of “ Crossing Piccadilly Circus,” 
etc. Crown 8vo, Cloth. 7s.6d.net. With illustrations. 


THE QUEER SIDE OF THINGS. 


By Mary L. Lewes, author of ‘‘ Stranger Than Fiction,” 
etc. Crown 8vo, Cloth. 7s. 6d. net. 


A remarkable collection of ghost stories, stories of fairies, dreams, etc., 
written for the most part from first-hand information. 


HAMLET, PRINCE OF DENMARK. 


By WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE. With 40 full-page illustra- 
tions and numerous decorations in line by JoHN AUSTEN. 
Demy 4to. 21s. net. 


THE POEMS OF EMILY BRONTE. 

With CHARLOTTE Bronti’s Notes on Emily Bronté. 
Demy 8vo, Boards. 12s. 6d. net. 
Beautifully printed at the Curwen Press. 

the issue of 500 numbered copies. 
WORKS BY Dr. DENTON J. SNIDER. 

Each in Crown 8vo, Cloth. 5s. net per volume sold separately. 

WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE : A Biography. 


This life of Shakespeare and the three volumes of commentaries constitute 
a valuable addition to the shelves of the student or reader of Shakespeare. 


SHAKESPEARE COMMENTARIES. 
Three volumes. Tragedies. Comedies. 
ABRAHAM LINCOLN : A Biography. 


In this book Dr. Snider deals mainly with the early career of Lincoln before 
he entered public life. 


RALPH WALDO EMERSON : A Biography. 


Dr. Snider was personally acquainted with Emerson, and is perhaps better 
qualified than anyone living to write the life and criticise the works of the 
great American essayist and philosopher. 


NEW LIST ON APPLICATION 


SELWYN & BLOUNT, Ltd. 


21, York Buildings, Adelphi, London, W.C.2 


This edition is strictly limited to 


Histories. 
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THE 
CRUISE 

OF THE 
“WALRUS.” 


By ARTHUR 
H. PATTERSON 
(John Know- 
little). 3s. 6d. 
(Jarrolds.) 


A lively ac- 
count, with pen 
and ink sketches 
by the author, 
of a trip on the 
pleasant Broads. 
Mr. Patterson 
kept notes of 
each day’s 
adventure. The 
Walrus loafed 
up and down 
the streams 
and the travel- 
lers often went 
ashore for a 
gossip. So the 
book makes 
good reading 
and introduces many local 


From The Cruise of the “‘ Walrus ”’ 


(Jarrolds). 


real Robinson 
Crusoe tale 
this, and the 
character of 
Fletcher Chris- 
tian, who ruled 
his community 
with so anxious 
a, sense of re- 
sponsibility, is 
an interesting 
one. Mr. Fuller- 
ton praises the 
character of the 
people on the 
island to-day. 
They per- 
severing and 
Christian. The 
population is 
one hundred 
and_ seventy- 
four. 


characters: Bob Tooley, 
known to every river- 
goer, appears. The joy 
and freedom of the trip 
is happily conveyed to the 
reader. ‘‘ In misty silence, 
or under the twinkling 
stars, or when crouching 
before a storm-blast, or 
drifting in the quiet moon- 
light, the charm, the en- 
chantment of the old 
estuary has held me an 
awed and willing captive.” 
Mr. Walter Rye, in a 
foreword, assures us that 
the writer is ‘“‘ a power in 
Norfolk.’’ We can believe 
at. 


THE 
ROMANCE 
OF 
PITCAIRN 
ISLAND. 


By THE Rev. W. Y. 
FULLERTON. 2s. 6d. 
(Carey Press.) 


A wonderful story, as 
thrilling as any novel. 
The photograph on the 
cover shows us the lonely 
and dismai-looking rock. 
The author of this 
brightly-written record 
tells us that he had 
imagined Pitcairn, dreamt 
about it, talked about it, 
but never hoped to see 
it, till chance led him to the 
little speck of land so far off 
the beaten track. It isa 


From The Romance of Pitcairn THE ISLANDERSTIN THE BoaT 


Island (Carey Press). 
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TIME. 


By DeENIs MACKAIL, 
7s. 6d. net. (Heine- 
mann.) 


From the everyday 
multitude of novels whose 
authors have taken their 
art either ponderously 
or with no concern, 
“Summertime” stands 
apart for the lightness of 
touch combined with the 
deft and easy grace of 
its writing. Mr. Mackail 
has the gift of humour, 
which one chiefly wel- 
comes since it never allows 
him to lose his sense of 
proportion. He is clear 
in his own mind as to why 
his characters have been 
put into the story. They 
have been put there to 
divert us and he sees that 
we are diverted. Most of 
his people have the social 
graces which would make 
things go well at any 
dinner-table. The author 
gives us a love tale, with 
an elopement for those 
who like the full flavour 
of old romance, and pro- 
vidence, in the shape of 
Toby, steps in very op- 
portunely when Anne, the 
heroine, is repenting of her 
hastiness in running away 
with the wrong person. 
The book draws a picture 
of the special corner of 
London life which 
stretches from Sloane 
Street to the Park, and 
the accuracy of the 
description goes un- 
challenged, 
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HALTON & 
TRUSCOTT SMITH’S 
Beautifully Illustrated Books 


MALCOLM C. SALAMAN 


The Etchings of Sir Francis 
Seymour Haden, P.R.E. 


With about 100 reproductions, including 16 in 
hand-printed photogravure. 
Now ready 


2 guineas 


CAMPBELL DODGSON 


Old French Colour-Prints 


With nearly 100 illustrations, including 24 mounted 
plates in facsimile colours. Limited to 1,250 copies. 


Ready November 3 guineas 


RALPH NEVILL 


Old French Line Engravings 


A companion volume to “Otp Frencn Cotour 
Prints,” and with about the same number of 
Illustrations. Limited to 1,250 copies. 


Ready early in 1924 
MICHAEL SADLEIR 
HONORE DAUMIER 


Profusely illustrated in colour and monochrome 
with representative examples of the art of this 
great French painter and caricaturist. 


Ready Spring, 1924 


3 guineas 


3 guineas 


E. V. LUCAS 
JOHN CONSTABLE, R.A. 


An important study of the genius of the great 
English master of landscape painting, exemplified 
by a large number of carefully selected illustrations 
in colours and monochrome. 
Ready in 1924 3 guineas 
Edition-de-luxe limited to 100 copies 
signed by the author, price 7 guineas. 


Leonardo daVinci’sTreatise 


CONSTABLE 


BIOGRAPHY: 
LORD SHAFTESBURY 


By J. L. and Barsara Hammonp. 12s. net 


Punch: “Mr. and Mrs. J. L. ‘Hammond are to be congratulated 
without reserve. ... Shaftesbury’s achievements were extra- 
ordinary. . . . Every page of his present admirable biography should 
serve the inheritors of his task as an antidote or an inspiration.” 


LIFE OF MRS. HUMPHRY WARD 


By her daughter, Janer PENROSE TREVELYAN 


This book shows the development of the personality of Mrs. 
Humphry Ward, not merely as a woman of letters but as a social 
worker and one who had influence upon the constructive thought of 


her time. 12s. 6d. net 
ALIFE OF WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE 


By Quincy Apams. 


Observer : “‘ Professor Joseph Quincy Adams is well enough known 
among English scholars to ensure every attention for his new Life 
of William Shakespeare. . . . His work involves one of the most 
careful and consecutive narratives that we possess of the stage 
politics of the time.’ 


DAMAGED SOULS 


By Gama tet Braprorp, Author of “ Lee the 
American,” “ Union Portraits,” etc. 15s. net 
This book presents a series of portraits of discredited figures in 
history. r. Bradford makes no attempt to whitewash his subjects, 


but endeavours rather to bring out their real humanity and show what 
they had of strength and weakness. 


FORTY YEARS IN MY BOOKSHOP 
By Wa ter T. Spencer. With 16 illustra- 
tions in colour after Cruikshank, Phiz and 
Thackeray, and g in black-and-white. 21s. net 
The Times says: “ All in the book-collecting world know that Mr. 


Spencer has probably handled more Dickens, Thackeray and 
Cruikshank rarities than all the other London booksellers put 


together.’ 
BELLES LETTRES. 


SHADOWS ON THE PALATINE 


By Witrranc Hussarp. 8s. 6d. net 


Mr. R. B. Cunninghame-Graham writes: “ His book is excellent, I 
think, and I hope it will be a great success.” 


THE DANCE OF LIFE 


By Havetrock E tus. 12s. net 


Manchester Guardian: ‘ Dr. Havelock Ellis is the best-endowed of 
our philosophers. . He is himself a great imaginative artist in 
literature, and uses “his large store of knowledge with an accurate 
economy. ... He is one of the few living thinkers and writers 
whose every word is worth reading, and this volume contains the 
ripest and fullest fruits of his wisdom.” 


POETRY 


TURN FORTUNE 


‘Inc =| By P. H. B. Lyon. 6s. net 
on Painting =| THE LAST ILLUSION 
Translated from the Italian and accompanied by = By Couitn Hurry. 6s. net 


numerous explanatory illustrations and diagrams. 
“A noble collection of useful precepts and curious 
observations.” 


Ready shortly 15 shillings 


Fine Prints of the Year 


An Annual Review of Contemporary 
Etching and Engraving. 


Edited by MALCOLM C. SALAMAN 


With about 150 Illustrations Bg ea Supple- 
mentary Plates in colours and photogravure) of 
recent work by the leading etchers and engravers 
of the British Empire, the Continent and America. 


Ready shortly 30 shillings 


Morning Post: ‘“‘ He writes with style, a sense of rhythm, and 
interesting thought.” 


=| SCATTERED SCARLET 


Hunting Poems by Wit Ocertvie. _ Illustrated 
in colour by Lionet Epwarps. Uniform 
with the same collaborator’s successful book, 
“* Galloping Shoes.” 


POEMS by KATHERINE MANSFIELD 


Edited with an introductory note by JouHNn 
Mippieton Murry. (In preparation) 


FICTION 


THE PITIFUL WIFE 

By STORM JAMESON. 
THE DOVES’ NEST 

By KATHERINE MANSFIELD. 
BLISS and THE GARDEN PARTY 


(2nd Imp.) 7s. 6d. net 
(2nd Imp.) 6s. net 


Mill 


21s. net 


By IELD. Each 5s. net 
=| NORDENH 
Halton & Truscott Smith Ld. 
57, HAYMARKET - - LONDON, S.W.1. 
Telephone—Gerrarp 6685 THE KEY OF DREAMS 
By L. ADAMS BECK. 7s. 6d. net 


10-12 ORANGE ST, LONDON W.C.2 
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GODS OF 
MODERN GRUB 
STREET. 


By A. St. Joun Apcock. 
With thirty-two portraits 
by E. O. Hoprk. 7s. 6d. 
(Sampson Low.) 


With pen and camera 
Mr. Adcock and Mr. Hoppé 
have gone abroad among 
the poets and novelists and 
have here printed their 
impressions. But I have 
been editorially adjured 
not to discuss the literary 
side of the book in these a> 
pages, so I limit myself to | ~ 
speaking of its equally 
attractive artistic aspect. 
I, who have met or 
encountered most of these 
sitters, recognise that 
nearly always Mr. Hoppé 
has caught the personality, . 


geographicai—and do not 
compare, either for excite- 
ment or risk, with the 
missionary adventures of 
the early Franciscans or of 
Francis Xavier, let alone 
St. Paul, St. Thomas, or the 
saints who Christianised 
Provence, Russia or éven 
Britain. Fa-hsien’s travels 
were largely on foot. He 
went across the desert of 
Gobi, over the Hindu Kush 
and through India to the 
Hugli, whence he returned 
to China by sea. The 
interest of his record is 
historical and human rather 
than religious. He records 
many Buddhist legends, 
and gives accounts of 
Buddhist relics and holy 
places. His book throws 
no light on the vexed 
questions of Buddhist 


the mood, as well as the 
likeness. His own artistic 
taste and sensibility as well 
as the artfulness of the 
camera have produced a 
series of generally living portraits. Sometimes indeed the 
result is merely photographic, the pose being more posture 
‘ than natural; but 
that is only rarely 
the result. There 
is a lively quarrel 
as to whether the 
work of a photo- 
grapher can be 
truly called art. 
I, an outsider, will 
only venture this: 
that having seen 
an exhibition of 
Mr. Hoppé’s plates 
and many exhibi- 
tions of the Royal 
Academy, the vast 
majority of the 
painters could not 
] hold a candle to 
| him for the por- 
From The Black Wrapper Desicn_trayal of person- 
Tulip (reduced). ality, humanity, 
Published by Robert Hayes, Ltd., in their vitality, truth. 
Sandringham Library. 


From Gods of Modern 
Grub Street 


(Sampson Low). 


THE TRAVELS 
OF 
FA-HSIEN. 
Edited by H. A. Giles. 5s. (Cambridge University 
Press.) 


Fa-hsien was a Chinese Buddhist of the fifth century A.p. 
who journeyed to India in search of the books of the 
Buddhist Canon and of Buddhist images. It was a great 
journey, full of dangers and difficulties, but it is absurd 
to write, as Dr. Giles does, that ‘it was a supremely 
dangerous expedition, in the glow of which the journeys 
of St. Paul melt into insignificance.”’ Fa-hsien was not 
a missionary, but a pilgrim. He was not the ardent 
preacher of a new religion, taking it to peoples and 
countries where he was bound to meet with disappointment 
and contempt. He was a pious pilgrim, going to the country 
of his faith’s origin; and his dangers were almost entirely 


theology, nor on the 
kindred problems of 
how much Buddhism bor- 
rowed from Christianity, 
or Christianity from 
Buddhism. Dr. Giles’s translation reads very well; 
but his introduction is unnecessarily polemical. By the 
way, he should know that the authenticity of the text of 
the three witnesses in St. John’s epistle was doubted by 
Erasmus years before Porson was born. 


ParRT OF WRAPPER DESIGN. 
By E, O, Hoppé. 


From Midwinter 
By John Buchan 
(Hodder & Stoughton). 
Reviewed in this Number, 


WRaAPPER DEsiIGNn. 
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SAINT MAGLOIRE. 


By Ronatp DorseEriés. 7s. 6d. (Collins.) 


It is uphill work to qualify as saint, and the sterling saint 
when so labelled has a mixed reception in this troublesome 
world. Hence the intense sadness of ‘‘ Saint Magloire,’’ 
whose story is brilliantly told by Roland Dorgelés and 
translated by Pauline de Chary. When quite a young 
man Magloire Dubourg went off suddenly to the French 
Colonies, leaving a note to his mother saying: ‘‘ A true 
Christian cannot rest as long as there exists in the world a 


A 


4, 


From Leopold I of Belgium : 
Secret Pages of European History. 


By Dr. Egon Casar Corti. Translated by 
Joseph McCa 


(Fisher Unwin), 


single man who does not believe in God. I am going to 
save souls.”” Forty years he spent in Africa and there 
became a Saint, not by Papal Bull but by canonisation of 
the people. His career was so marvellous that he became 
a legend and held the blacks in the hollow of his hand. 
He was rescued from crucifixion in Ekoreti territory 
(1912) by the Pahouins when the nails had been driven 
through his hands by the rebel Essobams. The Saint 
returned to France after the Great War, to his old home 
at Barlincourt—to save souls. The extraordinary events 
that follow are chronicled by M. Dorgelés with unusual 
insight and power. Magloire sides with the weak and 
oppressed. He ministers to the poor. He even performs 
some half-dozen miracles of healing. The tragedy of it 
all is that unhappiness wins. He is too disturbing an 
element. 


THE ADVENTURES OF A 
LION FAMILY. 

By A. PIENAAR. 7s. 6d. 

We are inclined to think that here, quite early in the 


season, we have before us one of the most significant 
children’s books of the winter. ‘‘ The Adventures of a 


(Longmans.) 


% 
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THE WORLD CRISIS, 19¢5 


By the Rt. Hon. 


WINSTON S. CHURCHILL 


The second volume of “‘ The World Crisis” deals 
the Dardanelles and explains in the clearest detail the 
the Straits. Other aspects of the War in the year 1915 are also authoritatively 
dealt with. The formation of the first Coalition Government, the naval action of 
the Dogger Bank, the first defeat of the German “ U” boats are graphically de- 
scribed, while a special chapter on the origin of the Tanks makes up a cumgiete 
survey ‘of the march of events and forms a fitting successor to 


THE WORLD CRISIS, 1911-1914 
of which the Pall Mall and Globe said :— 


“Tt is destined to live as the classic narrative of the world-wide war and 


it is safe to prophesy that future generations will turn toits pages with an 
avidity that can but deepen into admiration.” 


Maps and Plans 


cipally with the 
causes of the failure to 


(2 vols.) 308, net each 


(Afterwards fourth and last Lord Holland) 
Edited by THE EARL OF ILCHESTER 
A diary of extraordinary ability by one who was brought up in the atmosphere of 
the famous Holland House circle. It records his impressions of many celebrities 
of the day, illustrated with amusing stories, including George IV, Sir Walter Scott, 
Sydney Smith, Napoleon, Hortense, and other members of the Bonaparte family. 


Illustrated 25s. net 


A VISION OF MOROCCO 


By V. C. SCOTT O'CONNOR 
Author of ‘‘ The Silken East” 


Mr. Scott O'Connor describes in this book both Old and New Morocco, Fez, Marrakesh 
the Red, Rabat, Mazagan and Azzemmour, Mogador, Agadir, Tangier, Sheshawan 
and a hundred other places of Oriental beauty and interest. The ancient Colleges 
of Islam, the exquisite tombs of the Saadien Sultans, the War zone in the Atlas, 
all are pictured in his delicate prose, forming a very beautiful presentation of the 
Orient at our doors. 


Illustrated 25s. net 


TUTANKHAMEN 
and other Essays 


By ARTHUR WEIGALL 


One of the best living authorities on Upper Egypt, Mr. Arthur Weigall was described 
by the late President Roosevelt as ‘“* possessing that supreme quality of seeing the 
living body through the dry bones and then making others see it also.” This brilliant 
record of the most sensational discovery of recent years contains a discussion as to 
whether Tutankhamen was the Pharaoh of the Exodus. A special essay deals 
with many curious tales of “* The Malevolence of Ancient Egyptian Spirits.” 


Illustrated 15s. net 
BY THE SAME AUTHOR 

THE LIFE AND TIMES OF AKHNATON 12s. 6d. net 

THE GLORY OF THE PHARAOHS 15s, net 


FICTION 


7s. 6d. net 
ONLY THESE 
A FOOL’S HELL 
THE TEMPTRESS 
LIFE’S ANTAGONISMS 
THE DAY’S JOURNEY 
THE PASSIONATE YEAR 


BENJAMIN SWIFT 
Rosita ForBEs 
VICENTE Brasco IBANEZ 
Harry TIGHE 

W. B. MAxweELi 

James HILton 


POPULAR EDITION of FAMOUS FICTION 


3s. 6d. net 


No. 1 WHERE THE PAVEMENT ENDS 
(12th Imp.) 
No. 2 SPINSTER OF THIS PARISH 


No. 3 OLD PEOPLE 
AND THE THINGS THAT PASS 


No. 4 THE OLD DOMINION 
No. 5 BY ORDER OF THE COMPANY 


Joun RussELL 
W. B. 


Louis CouPERus 
Mary JOHNSTON 


Mary JOHNSTON 


mmi15 BEDFORD ST. LONDON W.C.2 


THORNTON BUTTERWORTH 
THE JOURNAL OF 
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Lion Family ”’ is the work of a real hunter. The writer, 
a Dutch South African, spent years in wild places, and had 
a chance of constantly studying the habits of the great 
beasts in the awesome, silent piaces. He evidently had 
a calm eye and a cool head, and no desire to add anything 
to the truth. In his short preface he says frankly: 
“Imagination plays no part in the following sketches.” 
That is the whole point. We do not remember any record 
so obviously faithful. It is full of writing like this— 
“Without looking one another straight in the eye, the 
two lions brushed past one another sniffing suspiciously, 


and when Maanhaar turned back, and again brushed 


against him, uttering a friendly ‘uuummpf’ the young 
lion was won over.’’ There are no cheap effects or 
unnatural climaxes. It is a great story of power and 
savagery. The book for ‘“‘ Everyboy.”’ 


ONE GARDEN. 


By D. H. Moutray Reap. 12s. 6d. (Williams & Norgate.) 

There are many folk even in these days of house shortage 
who dream of a garden with a house attached rather than 
a house with a garden. They prefer, too, their land in 
the rough, to fashion to their own ends. A matured garden 
in apple-pie order is like an adopted child that you may love 
like your own but be aware of the difference. The amount 
of pleasure you take in Mrs. Read’s story definitely fixes 
your status as a real garden lover. Utterly ignorant of 


From The Winding Stair 
By A. E. W. Mason 


(Hodder & Stoughton) this Number. 


WrRapPER DESIGN. 


Reviewed in artic'e on Mr. A. E. W. Mason in 


7 


| 


WoopeEN BusT OF TUTANKHAMEN 
Founp In His Tomes. 


From Tutankhamen and other Essays 
By Arthur Weigall 


(Thornton Butterworth). 


things horticultural, love was the teacher of this daughter 
of Adam, and as her purse had been emptied by the pur- 
chase of the garden, tools, plants, etc., were out of the 
question. The garden was a garden of friendship, for 
nearly all the plants—wild or cultivated—were gifted by 
friends in England and all parts of the world. And Mrs. 
Read had that for which most of us long in vain—into 
her finished picture she could command water. <A stream 
ran from end to end of her demesne. The plans and 
sketches and photographs with which the author liberally 
besprinkles the pages add further delight to this intimate 
chronicle of her garden’s making. 


THE BIOLOGY 
OF BIRDS. 


By J. ARTHUR THomson, M.A., LL.D. 
(Sidgwick & Jackson.) 


16s. 


A big and difficult subject has been treated by Pro- 
fessor Thomson with such skill in arrangement and 
artistry in exposition that the book is useful equally to 
the student specialising in biology or to the intelligent 
general reader anxious to understand the enormous 
advances made by modern biologists in this sphere. It 
is a far cry from this latest of expositions back to the 
amusing compilation of Oliver Goldsmith, which was 
much more of a fairy-tale, as Doctor Johnson predicted 
it would be, than a ‘‘ Natural History.”’ But then ‘“‘ The 
Biology of Birds”’ is simply crammed with tales 
marvellous enough for the most elfin fiction. The ac- 
count of the “‘ Adaptation to Haunts ”’ of various birds, 
their migration mysteries, and their ‘‘ Courtship and 
Sex,” which occupies a fascinating chapter in the book, 
cannot fail to interest the most unscientifically-minded 
reader. Professor Thomson’s survey of scientific know- 
ledge relating to questions of bird senses, instincts, 
intelligence and evolution opens up many fresh avenues 
of thought. Regarding his views about the senses and 
instincts, one should turn to Hudson’s ‘“‘ A Hind in 
Richmond Park” for an interesting comparison of two 
ways of approaching similar goals. The book is illustrated 
with several good plates and many excellent diagrams. 


| 
| | 


Registration applied for. 


“ FEATHERPRINT ” 


Reg'd. 


The only Mechanical Wood Featherweight 
Bulk 1° for 320 pp. of 30 x 40, 6olbs./5 16s. 


* * * * * * * * 


Reg'd. 


A snow-white Grass antique giving the following 


* * * * * * * * 


BRUCE'S” 
EXTRA BULKY ANTIQUE WOVE 
Originated by Bruce in the year 1893 


and still unrivalled. 


We hold the most comprehensive stock in the Kingdom at 
London, Edinburgh, Aylesbury, Frome, etc. 


W. ROWLANDSON & CO. L” 


Paper SPECIALISTS 


4 ST. PAUL’S CHURCHYARD, E.C.4 


Telephone : CENTRAL 6024-5 Telegrams : ‘‘ ROWLANDSON, CENT, LONDON” 
77 6 
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who has been awarded the Gyldendal prize of 7o, 
“The Philosopher's Stone. 


THE SINGING WELLS. 


By RoLanp PERTWEE. 7s. 6d. net. 


Mr. J. ANKER LARSEN, 
i) kroner for his novel 


(Cassells.) 


“The disappearance of Lennox Casallis from the polite 
frequent created 


and sporting circles he was accustomed to 


From My Wanderings and Memoirs 
By Lady Norah Bentinck 
(Fisher Unwin). 


CoOTTESMORE HALL, OAKHAM. 


for a week or soa pleasant stir. After that the majority 
of his friends ceased talking about him and returned 
to the more agreeable entertainment of talking about 
themselves.’’ It is Mr. Pertwee’s sparkling, half 
cynical touch that makes this novel the thing of joy 
it is bound to be to all lovers of really good story- 
telling fiction. Mr. Pertwee is a natural story-teller ; 
his characters are drawn with emphasis, but not 
overdrawn ; and his plot develops easily and moves 
at a swift pace from the conventionalities of London to 
the wilds of Africa—where Lennox Casallis, the man 
who was too lucky, goes to forget his first defeat. Eve 
Wishart loved him, but she thought it good for his 
soul to give a check to his  self-confidence—and 
Lennox went off the deep end and tried to lose the 
memory of the girl he loved in travel and dissipation. 
He plunges into a lawless love adventure and only 
by a miracle escapes disaster. It is a strong romance, 
full of colourand incident, written skilfully and with a 
sympathetic insight into the strength and weaknesses 
of human character. 


WITH DICKENS IN YORKSHIRE. 


By T. P. Cooper. 
Illustrated by E. RipspALe TATE. 

Mr. Cooper 
tells in this 
interesting 
little book 
the story of 
Dickens's visit 
to Yorkshire 
in search of 
information 
at first hand 
about those 
infamous 
Yorkshire 
schools that 
he _ exposed 
with such 
merciless 
anger and 
humour in 
‘*Nicholas 


Introduction by B. W. Matz. 
2s. (Ben Johnson). 


Dr. ALEXANCER CARLYLE. 


Editor of “ Letters of Thomas Carlyle,” to J. §. Mill 
and others (Fisher Unwin). 


Nickleby.’ From a journey over 
| the same ground, making inquiries, 
seeing the schools, jor what used to be 
the schools, for himself, Mr. Cooper 
has gathered some fresh information 
on the subject and would seem to 
have left nothing for later research 
to discover. But Dickens had many 
other associations with Yorkshire, and 
these also are fully and entertainingly 
dealt with in what is justly described 
by Mr. Matz as “ an ideal guide for the 
Dickens pilgrim.’’ The interest in 
Dickens shows no real sign of abating 
and it seems wonderful that after all 
that has been written about him it 
should still be possible to find so much 
new or little known Dickens lore as 
Mr. Cooper has found. We must add a 
word of special praise for Mr. Tate’s 
delightful series of drawings, one of 


which, that of ‘Dotheboys Hall,” 
we reproduce elsewhere in this 
Number, 
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FROM CECIL PALMER’S 
AUTUMN LIST 


THE SMUGGLERS : Picturesque chapters in the 
History of Contraband 
By Lorp TEIGNMOUTH, Commander, R.N., author of 
“Smuggling Days and Smuggling Ways,” etc., and 
CuHarRLEs G. HARPER, Historian of the Roads. 
Illustrated. 2 vols. Demy 8vo. 42s. net 


LETTERS OF AN UNSUCCESSFUL ACTOR 


@, These letters concern actors, acting, plays, theatres, 
and extend over two or three generations. 


Demy 8vo. 12s. 6d. net | 


A MID-VICTORIAN PEPYS 
The Letters and Memoirs of Sir William Hardman, 
1859-63. Annotated and Edited by S. M. ELtis. 
With 12 Portraits and Views. Second Edition. 
Demy 8vo. 25s. net 
ROMAN BARTHOLOW : A New Poem 
By Epwin ARLINGTON ROBINSON. 
Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net 


WHS WHO IN POETRY: A Pontification 
By T. W. H. CrosLanp, author of “ The English 
Sonnet.” Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net 


SOCIAL CREDIT 
By Major C. H. Dove tas, author of “ Credit Power 
and Democracy,” etc. Crown 8vo. 6s. net 


UNDER THE SOUTHERN CROSS: A Record 
of a Pilgrimage 
By Horace Lear, with Introduction by Str ARTHUR 
Conan DoyLe. Illustrated. Demy 8vo. 12s. 6d. net 


THE FIXED STARS AND CONSTELLATIONS 


IN ASTROLOGY 
By Vivian E. Rosson, author of “ A Student’s Text 
Book of Astrology.” Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net 


THE INNOCENCE OF G. K. CHESTERTON 


By GERALD BULLETT. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net 


LEE, SHAKESPEARE AND A TERTIUM QUID 
By Str GEorGE GREENWOOD, author of “ Shake- 
speare’s Law,’’ etc. Crown 8vo. 5s. net 


MY COOK BOOK 
By W. TEIGNMOUTH SHORE. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net 
@, This is an unusual Cook Book, the aim of which is to 
provide useful, practical, and economical recipes, 
Lavish use of expensive materials is avoided. 


QUEER THINGS ABOUT LONDON 


Strange Nooks and Corners of the Greatest City in the 
World. By CuarLes G. HARPER, fully illustrated by 
the Author. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net 


THE LONDON OF DICKENS 
By WALTER DEXTER. Crown 8vo. 6s. net 


@, The most complete and comprehensive book on the 
subject yet written. 


HISTORIES OF THE ENGLISH ROADS : NEW VOLUMES 
I. THE BATH ROAD 


By CHARLES G. HARPER. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net 


II. THE PORTSMOUTH ROAD 


By CHARLES G. HARPER. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net 


Uniform with above, ‘‘ The Brighton Road,” ‘‘ The Dover 
Road,” and ‘“‘ The Great North Road”’ (2 vols.) 


A NEW MAGAZINE 
THE BERMONDSEY BOOK 


A Quarterly Magazine of Literature and all Phases of 
Life. 
2s. net per number. Post free for one year, gs. net 


New Novels 


CROSS LIGHTS: TALES By BERNArpD GILBERT 
THE SECRET YEARS By Epwin 
ALL THAT MATTERS By Peart WEYMouTH 


BEHIND THE SCENES: 4A Novel of Stage Life. 
By MARTEN CUMBERLAND and B. V. SHANN 


SEED-TIME AND HARVEST 


By ARTHUR THRUSH 


CECIL PALMER, 49, Chandos Street, W.C.2 
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THE BODLEY HEAD LIST 


OF NEW & FORTHCOMING BOOKS 


THE ROMANCE OF 
EXCAVATION 


By DAVID MASTERS. _ Illustrated. Crown 8vo, 
6s. 6d. net. 


A fascinating outline of the work done in digging up the 
world’s history in Egypt, Babylon, Troy, Crete and elsewhere, 


A WOMAN TENDERFOOT 
IN EGYPT 


By GRACE THOMPSON SETON. Illustrated. 
Demy 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 


A book of first-hand experiences in the Egypt cf to-day 
by the wife of the well-known naturalist. 


WINDMILLS 


By HAYTER PRESTON. Illustrated in colour and 
black - and - white by FRANK BRANGWYN, R.A. 
Crown 4to. 2ls. net. 

(Special Edition limited to 75 numbered copies, with 
two woodcuts in colour afler FRANK BRANGWYN 
by URISHABARA. net.) 


TOPSY TURVY TALES 


By E. C. MUNRO. Illustrated in colour and black- 


and-white by HEATH ROBINSON. F’cap 4to. 
6s. net. 


I FOR ONE 


By J. B. PRIESTLEY, Author of ‘Papers from 
Lilliput, ” etc. Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 
A new book by the well-known young essayist. 


MUSIC, HEALTH AND 
CHARACTER 


By AGNES SAVILL, M.D. Crown 8vo. 7s, 6d. 
net. 


A remarkable book by the distinguished physician describ- 
ing how she came to understand and appreciate good music. 


LIFE AND I 


By C. LEWIS HIND, Author of ‘Art and I,” 
‘‘ Authors and I,’’ etc. Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 


FREDERICK DELIUS 


By PHILIP HESELTINE. Crown 8vo. 6s. net, 


The first study in English of the life and work of the well- 
known composer. 


NEW NOVELS 


MOORDIUS 6& CO. By WILLIAM J. LOCKE 
WOMAN’S GAMBLE By VIOLETTE ROBERTS 
NARROW SEAS By NEVILLE BRAND 
RUBE By G. A. BORGESE 


THE STREET OF THE EYE 
By GERALD BULLETT 


THE CHASTE DIANA By E. BARRINGTON 
THE SECOND CHANCE By E. A. WYKE SMITH 
SOLO By PIERRE COALFLEET 
THE SPELL OF SIRIS By MURIEL HINE 
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THE 


WORSHIPFUL 
COMPANY 
OF GROCERS. 


An Historical 


Retrospect, 1345- 
1923. 


By J. AUBREY 
REES._ 12s. 6d. 
(Chapman & Dodd.) 


The “ Fraternity 
of St. Anthony or 
Worshipful Company 
of Grocers ranks as 
second in importance 
among the Livery 
Companies of Lon- 
don. It was a kind 
of successor or 
development of the 
Pepperers’ Guild, 
which dated from the 
twelfth century, and 
we may remind our- 
selves of the tremen- 
dous part pepper 
played in the Middle 
Ages! The hunt for pepper brought about eager explora- 
tion, brought the Far East into touch with Europe and led 
to much quarrelling and bickering among sea-powers. 
Like other Companies, the Grocers were active in all civic 
matters in London, and on seventy-seven occasions since 
its foundation the Grocers Company have furnished a 
Lord Mayor for the City. Their powers were very extensive 
over everything pertaining to the trade carried on by 
members, and the Company was eminent for good works 
and benevolent provision for the less fortunate members 
of their mystery. Among famous benefactions are, of 
course, Rugby School, founded by Lawrence Sheriff by 
testament, Oundle by Sir William Laxton, and Sevenoaks 
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(Chapman & Dodd). 


From Two Women: Clare; Margaret 
By Fdmund Sullivan 


MASTER BILLY'S PROCESSION TO GROCERS HALL" ™ 


From The Worshipful Company of Grocers 


‘ 
WRaAPPER DESIGN. 


The first book in Messrs, A, M. Philpot's Self-Revelation Series, to be published this month, 


IR WATTEY 


~ -=~~., 


Grammar School by Sir William Sevenoake, and now 
nearly 500 years old. Such a history as Mr. Rees has 
compiled is a worthy record of facts seldom brought into 
proper perspective. 


SALOME OF THE 
TENEMENTS. 


By ANZIA YEZIERSKA. 7s. 6d. net. 
(Fisher Unwin.) 


The spirit and the language of this “‘ Salome ’—Sonya 
Vrunsky, a young Jewess of the New York Ghetto— 
almost take our breath away at first. Her 
elemental intensity seems to demand a 
planet where vision and feeling have a 
range and depth as far from our _ sober 
level as intoxication from temperance. The 
colloquial expression of much of her passion 
for beauty is a further irony. We _ soon 
meet other Jewish characters—of Russian 
origin—in whom the clash of inner flame and 
sordid surroundings is somewhat awesome yet 
arresting. Here are volcanoes under a drab 
world: fires and mysteries of the racial soul, 
with aspects of terror and with gleams of 
sweetness and light. John Manning, millionaire 
philanthropist, and Jacques Hollins (in his 
obscure days Jake Solomon), dictator of Fifth 
Avenue fashion, but an artist at heart—these 
are the main characters entangled in Sonya’s 
devious destiny; but there is a motley 
accompanying world of the nominally “ high ”’ 
and “ low ”’ 

““T [Sonya] am a Russian Jewess, a flame—a 
longing. A soul consumed with hunger for heights 
beyond reach. I am the ache of unvoiced dreams, 
the clamour of suppressed desires. . . .” 

“And I [Manning], I am a puritan whose fathers 
were afraid to trust experience. We are bound 


by our possessions of property, knowledge and 
tradition.” 


Fate makes singular play with flame and 
puritan. Probability sometimes goes by the 
board, but the imagination is stirred by lumin- 
ous flashes from the inner life of the characters. 
Humanity has deeps and mysteries still. 
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Some of JARROLDS’ Announcements 


THE LIFE AND THE WAY 


The story of the Life cf Christ compiled from the poets by 
H. B. ELLIOTT, Eight photogravures reproduced from 
famous paintings. Artistic binding. Illustrated Wrapper. 
Demy 8vo. 10/6 net 


EAST AND WEST: 


The Confessions of a Princess. By ——? A fascinating 
book ; a veritable human document. 7/6 net 


THE DEVIL’S OWN 


A yarn of the Black Hawk War. 
By RANDALL PARRISH (author of “ Wolves by the 
Sea,” etc.). 7/6 net 


INNOCENCE 


The story of an Artist's Model. 
By CECIL H. BULLIVANT (author of “A Daughter 
of Allah,” etc.). 7/6 net 


MERLE 


A realistic story of the Stage. By AGNES PLATT. 


7/6 net 
THE TENTH STEP 


A dramatic detective story. 
By BEATRICE HERON MAXWELL. 7/6 net 


THE MYSTERY OF THE RITSMORE 
A detective tale. 
By WILLIAM JOHNSTON (author of “ The Apartment 
Next Door,” etc.). 7/6 net 


JARROLDS, Warwick Lane, London, E.C.4 


TWO BOOKS by ERNEST C. PULBROOK 
which give a fascinating picture of Rural England. 


ENGLISH COUNTRY 
LIFE AND WORK 


Containing 200 pages with upwards of 200 Illustrations 
from special Photographs of Country Scenes and Types. 
Large 8vo, Cloth. Price 16s. net 

ContTENTS :—Farmers, Old and New—Field-Work— 
Cottage Folk—The Village Craftsman—Among the Hills, 
Commons, and Woods—Callings of the Coast and Waterside 
—On the Road and in the Lanes—Country Trading— 
Leisure—Religious Life—The Squire—Old-Time Customs 
and Folk-Lore—After the War, etc. 


THE ENGLISH 
COUNTRY-SIDE : 


Its Aspects, Features, and Attractions 

Containing 120 pages with 126 Illustrations from 

special Photographs of the most interesting 
features of the Country-side. 

Large 8vo, Cloth. Price 12s. net 


ConTENTS :—The Spirit and Character of the English 
Country-side—The Bulwarks of England—-Up Quiet Creeks 
—Running Mill—Fields and Field Names—-The Shepherd 
and his Flock—The Footpath Way—By-roads and Track- 
ways—Wayside and Market Crosses—The Village Green— 
Old-World Towns—-Country Inns, Past and Present— 
Cottage and Farm-house Interiors—The Awakening of 
Nature—The Coming Waters—Fords and Crossing Places— 
Ancient Bridges—The Passing of Autumn—Winter Walking. 


B. T. BATSFORD, Ltd., 94, High Holborn, London 


ANDREW MELROSE 


DISTINCTIVE NEW BOOKS 


Family 
By WAYLAND WELLS WILLIAMS. 
Crown 8vo. Price 7s. 6d. net. 


Terry 


A TALE OF THE HILL PEOPLE, 
By CHARLES GOFF THOMSON. 


Crown 8vo. Price 7s. 6d. net. 


The Newcastle Chronicle says: ‘‘It is a tale of singular 
power and attractiveness.”’ 


The End of the Trek 


A STORY OF SOUTH AFRICA. 
By A. ELIZABETH DOUGLAS. 


Crown 8vo. Price 7s. 6d. net. 


READY _ SHORTLY 


The Hare of Heaven 
By LEONORA EYLES, 


Author of Margaret Protests,’ Captivity,” etc. 
Crown 8vo. Price 7s. 6d. net. 


THIRD LARGE EDITION PREPARING 


The Astonishing Adven- 


ture of Jane Smith 
By PATRICIA WENTWORTH, 


Author of “A Marriage under the Terror.” 


Price 7s. 6d. net. 


The Daily Mail says: “ A capital story, and certain of 
success with the public. It is thrilling from cover to cover ; 
the story is briskly told; the heroine is altogether charming, 
and is not a lay figure but a creature of flesh and blood. 
. . « One prediction can be ventured: no one will lay the 
book down.” 


The Work of a Scout 


By ARNOLD WIENHOLT, p.s.o., m.c., 
Author of “ The Story of a Lion Hunt.” 
Crown 8vo. Price 3s. 6d. net. 


In his new book the author, who has always been a 
keen scout, has gathered stories of scouting from Biblical, 
classical and modern literature, and as it is a practical 
book it is sure to be in big demand among scoutmasters 
as well as among boy scouts. 


READY SHORTLY 


The Defence of London, 


1915-1918 
By A. RAWLINSON, c.M.c., ¢.B.E., D.S.O. 


(Lt.-Col. R.G.A. and Commander R.N.V.R.), 
Author of “* Adventures in the Near East, 1918-1922.” 
Crown 8vo. Price 7s. 6d. net. 


Lonpon: ANDREW MELROSE, Lrp. 
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BERRY: THE HEART 
OF FRANCE. 
By Percy ALLEN. 
12s. 6d. (Griffiths.) 

Berry is the central pro- 
vince of France and, except 
for the city of Bourges, is 
very little known by English 
people. Yet this fascinating 
Duchy teems with beauty and 
romance, both natural and 
historical. The author is very 
much in love with it, and as 
the result of many wander- 
ings, pre-war and post-war, 
within its borders, he has 
written a book that should 
throw its spell over numerous 
readers. He hasattempted no 
formal or detailed description. 
He has instead chosen “ cer- 
tain personalities, cities, build- 
ings or districts, which seemed 
to me to express the essential 
Berry,’’ and has made each 
the subject of a separate study 
or chapter; and whether he 
wanders through the delect- 
able George Sand country or 
saunters in some old market- 
square which, with its ‘‘ squall 
of pigs, cluck of hens, cackle 
of geese, bellowing of bulls, flapping of wings, rattling 
of carts on pavé, boisterous bartering between males, 
shrill cries of women flattering their wares, clatter of sabots, 
bawling of children,’’ is unchanged since the Middle Ages, 
he always writes pages that are sensitively atmospheric. 
All the legends of this ancient province are made to live 
vividly for us ; the author has a charm of personality that 
makes his book uncommonly pleasant. The illustrations, 
one of which we reproduce elsewhere, are excellent. 


ASM 


DisPLay COMPETITION. 
Messrs. W. H. Smitu & Son, Southampton. 
(See page 22). 


SECOND PRIZE: 


Winvow DisPLay COMPETITION. 
First Prize: Messrs, Seiiicks, Plymouth. 
(See page 22). 
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A LAND OF 

OPPORTUNITIES. 
Being an Account of the 
Author’s Recent Expedition 
to explore the Northern 
Territories of Australia. 


By E. J. Stuart. tos. 6d. 
(John Lanc.) 

This story of the explora- 
tion of the north-western coast 
of Western Australia is told 
so modestly that only those 
who read between the lines 
will quite realise the risks 
from tides and eddies which 
Mr. Stuart took in his ad- 
venturous cruising from 
Broome to Cape Bougainville. 
What this record seems to 
show quite clearly is that this 
large tract by no means de- 
serves the character of ‘ wild- 
ness’’ that it has so long 
borne. The climate is so mild 
that the sky can be used as a 
roof all the year round. The 
waters teem with all sorts of 
edible fish, so that canning 
industries might easily be 
established there. Game of all 
description is to be found 
there in abundance. Cotton 
and rice and all kinds of semi-tropical fruits and vegetables 
would thrive there. The whole country is eminently 
fitted for conversion into stock and pasture land. Turtles, 
oysters and sea-pigs are to be found by the ton. While 
the most valuable deposits of iron and copper seem to be 
distributed all over the territory. Coral too of the most 
lovely tints abounds all along the coast ; and the natives, 
as the photographs in the book show, actually ride turtles 
as Louis de Rougemont claimed twenty years ago. 
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YOu CANNOT GO WRONG 


im SELECTING 


NOVEL BEARING THE NAME OF 


HODDER = STOUGHTON. 


Winvow DisPLay COMPETITION. 
Messrs, JARROLD, Norwich. 


(See_page 22). 


PRIZE: 
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By KATE DOUGLAS WIGGIN 


Spectator—“ Of this beneficent tribe (unofficial American literary 
Ambassadors), none wields a more graceful and engaging pen than 
Mrs. Wiggin.” 

Times—"* It i is pleasant to meet with an American lady writer so 
cultivated e. style, 80 ptible to enth and so capable of 

with quiet humour. 


Timothy's Quest 2s. 6d. net 


Dundee Advertiser—" A sweeter Fgh by = charmingly written story of 
its kind it would be i 


Punch—“ The book is an almost pear idyll.” 


Rebecca of Sunnybrook Farm 2s. 6d. net 


~—= a Bubbles over with delicate humour and tender 


Punch * Delightful and thoroughly refreshing.” 
Penelope's Experiences in Scotland 3s. 6d. net 
With 56 Illustrations by C. E. BROCK 


Glasgow core (Uh The best picture of Scottish manners and customs 


PEGWELL BAY 


The Bungalow. An ideal home for invalids 


and convalescents. 


House surrounded by sunny verandah ; ; south aspect; sea 
view ; excellent cuisine ; trained nurse. 


24, ST. MILDRED'S ROAD, nr. PEGWELL BAY. 


The Cambridge Shakespeare 


Annotations and General Introduction by Sir Sidney Lee. Complete in 
40 vols., hand-made paper, cloth back, paper sides, size demy 4to. Each 
vol. has special introduction by a leading authority, with original frontis- 
piece by a leading artist. Editor's Autograph Edn. limited to 250 sets. 
Published £21. Offered as new, ¢7/17/6. Mention Offer 40. 


FOYLE’S BOOKLOVERS PARADISE 
121-125, Charing Cross Road, London, W.C.2 


‘ The Birds’ Christmas Carol ls. 6d. net Have your poems set to music 
The Story of Patsy Is. 6d. net AUTHORS: by a music-publisher’s reviser 
A Cathedral Courtship 2s. 6d. net who knows the sort of work that has commercial value. 
Illustrated by C. E. BROCK, Highest-class work only. (No rag-times, please.) 
The Village Stradivarius Is. 6d. net Operettas and incidental music for plays a speciality. 
The Diary of a Goose Girl 3s. 6d. net Denis Wright, 46, Aldridge-rd. Villas, London, W.11 
A Summer in a Canyon 2s. net 


BIRDS AND THEIR YOUNG DRAMATISTS 


of West End Managers should communicate with 


B y* the AKERMAN MAY AGENCY, 7 & 8, Leicester 
y T. A. COWARD, M\Sc.ete , Place, W.C.2. ‘*Phone: Regent 490. 
With 12 Coloured and 32 Black-and-White Plates by 
ROLAND GREEN, AUTHOR AND PUBLISHER.—Authors should 
Ready early in October Size toin. x 7) in. 10/6net Mr. ARTHUR STOCKWELL, Publisher, 29, Ludgate Hill, 
lL d No reading a Typewriting is not essential, Est, | 1889 


London: GAY & HANCOCK, Ltd., 34 Henrietta St, W.C.2 


LITERARY RESEARCH made for 


POSTAL TUITION, sto). | Campden Strect' Kensington, 
» Article-writing Verse Composition, W.8. 


Journalism, etc., also ‘‘12 Lessons in English Composition, 12/6.’’ UTHORSHI By “A li-k ” 

* RD, Ilogan, Cornwall, Eng. (Name BoOKMAN.} in this valuable Guide to Literary Technique by the 
author of many successful books. The Writer says: 


THE BOOK OF BOOKS | | tulotinterest to the coming writers” Posi ire 6/4 
d ONDERFUL ST ORY . Leonard Parsons Ltd., Devonshire 


Published by LEA—Philadelphia. 


pen ton BOOK BARGAINS. 
All new at Greatly Prices. Send 
tember List. Post free 
UTHORS’ MSS., etc., promptly and 
WILLIAM GLAISHER, LTD., Booksellers, 
Highest testimonials. Miss BEAUMONT, 101, 265, High Holborn, London, W.C.1. 


Melrose Avenue, Wimbledon Park, S.W.19. 


. £20 FOR SHORT STORY —LE ARN TO WRITE— 


MSS. placed in England and America. Novels a 
speciality. Prizes value £20, £3, &2, for best Short 


; Story, SKetch, and Poem, negotiated. Awards in Earn odin: you Learn 
“Daily Mail.” Terms for stamp:-THE CAMBRIDGE HORT st 
stories and articles are commandin 7 
LITERARY AGENCY, 8, Henrietta Street, W.C.2. S end fat. 
(Established 23 years) 


growing. You can qualify under expert guidance 
to earn money by your pen, and to make your spare hours 


NEW AUTHOR of merit. Make profitable. Learn the secrets of successful writers! The 


Journalism Course of the Regent Institute will show you how 
Profit by publishing your Stories, Verses ahem to achieve success. The moderate fee ts inclusive. 
teresti Writ NOW f fi to Succeed 
Send MSS. or particulars to The Mascot Press, Amersham. 


Booklet FREE Writer,” which describes the openings for new writers, and 
the unique advantages of a postal course which is training men and women 


to write the kind of copy that editors want—and to earn while they learn. 
SU SSEX —Near Ashdown Forest. Apartments Post the following coupon or send a simple request for the bo i evs 

reduced terms for winter months,—Miss Allison, THE REGENT INSTITUTE 

Birch Grov e, East Grinstead, Sussex. Please forward “‘ How to Succeed as a Writer” (free and post free). 
UTHORS’ MSS. typed per 1,000 words, carbon copies Name eee 
3d. Business letters translated : Foreign languages into 

JAY'S, 314, Edgware Road, W.2 
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FROM A 
TERRACE 


By 
ANT - COLONEL 
B. GRANVILLE 


BAKER. 16s. GEE 
(Allen & Un- 
win.) Ty 
Prague the 


Golden finds 
a light and 
light-hearted 
chronicler in 
Lieut. - Colonel 
B. Granville 
Baker. His 
book is charm- 
ingly illustrated 
with his own 
line draw- 
ings and four 
coloured plates 
of romantic 
aspect. Count 
Liitzow has said 
that “when 
throwing a 
stone through 
a window of 


Prague you throw with it a morsel of history. 


PRACUE 


FROM UNDER THe 


Gwes 


From From a Terrace in Prague 
(Allen & Unwin). 


The 


Colonel’s ‘‘ morsels’’ are more than enough to satisfy 
an intelligent foreigner who wishes to get the hang of the 
place, the why and wherefore of the notable buildings, 


the significance of their names, and so on. 


extremely well the soul and 
atmosphere of this time-worn 
city, which like Rome is 
built on hills (five). Then, 
too, its river, the Voltava, 
which the Germans had 
made into ‘‘ Moldau”’ but 
which on the new map of 
Europe reverts to its original 
name—that like the city 
influences and reflects the 
character of the people who 
live on its banks. The Pragers 
are alwaysinitoronit. Their 
public gardens are many and 
very attractive, especially the 
Stromovko. Colonel Baker 
recalls many an_ historical 
lnk between Bohemia 
(now Czecho-Slovakia) and 
England, and he is up-to- 
date enough to note that the 
Pragers make festival on 
President Masaryk’s birthday 
(March 7th). The book is 
delightfully picturesque. 


LONDON OF 
THE FUTURE. 


By Tuomas Epwarp COLt- 
(Leonard 
Parsons.) 


“London of the Future ”’ 
is a theme that stirs the 
imagination. Here Mr. Coll- 
cutt outlines the way to"make 
London ‘a city of pleasant 


And he conveys 


congested daily passenger traffic. 


VENICE IN PrRaGue. 


places,” and 
the view of 
so eminent 
an architect 
deserves atten- 
tion. He urges 
the crying need 
of a South Em- 
bankment, and 
considers that 
that part of 
Lambeth facing 
the river, ex- 
tending from 
the London 
County Hall 
to Waterloo 
Bridge, and 
southward as 
far as York 
Road, is the 
only site where 
the  regenera- 
tion of the 
slums can begin 
in a_ practical 
manner. His 
ideal is to ex- 
pand upwards 
instead of out- 
wards, and thus 
to relieve the 
He ingeniously points 


out that the system he advocates existed in the island 


part of the city of Tyre at least 


1,000 years B.C. 


His idea of streets carried right across the river at 
Charing Cross and on the future St. Paul’s Bridge is 


MIRANDA: 


A thing divine; for nothing natural 


“Il might call him 


I ever saw so noble. 


Act.l. Se. II. 


From The Tempest 


The Companion Shakespeare Series 


(Christophers). 


Reviewed in this Number. 
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THE TEMPEST. 


alluring. Brain and _ heart 
are behind his proposals. 


TAY-TAY’S 
TALES. 


Folk-lore of the Pueblo 
Indians. Collected by 
ELIzABETH W. DE 
7s. Od. (Harrap.) 


Indian men and women 
related these folk-tales to the 
collector, and two _ Indian 
boys, untrained in art, drew 
the ingenuous illustrations 
which will please all readers. 
“Taytay’’ means grand- 
papa—usually the family 
story-teller. There is a 
jolly picture of Grandad, 
with a big bold brown 
silhouette, instructing a tiny 
descendant in the ways of 
the turtles and _ bears, 
Astonishing how often the 
Fox appears in the tales., 
“The Fox and the Turkey ” 
is one of the best. In it, 
the fox is outwitted by a 
turkey, who, .on capture, 
remarks: ‘‘ Wait, Fox-man, 
you look very pale. You 
lie down and go to sleep, 
and I'll go down to your 
house and tell Mrs. Fox to 
cook me for dinner!” Pre- 
pared lovingly for very little 


people. 
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